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A— Where  I  first  spoke  to  the  doctor. 

B — Spot  at  which  we  parted. 

C— Where  I  turned  to  look  again. 

D— Place  where  the  doctor  disappeared  into  the  air. 
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"  But  if  the  watchman  see  the  sword  come,  and  blow 
not  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  be  not  warned  .  .  .  their 
blood  will  I  require  at  the  watchman's  hand.  So  thou, 
son  of  man,  I  have  set  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of 
Israel :  therefore,  hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  give 
them  warning  from  me.  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked,  0 
wicked  man,  thou  shall  surely  die,  and  thou  dost  not  speak 
to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way  ;  that  wicked  man  shall 
die  in  his  iniquity  ;  but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thy 
hand.  Nevertheless,  if  thou  warn  the  wicked  of  his  way, 
to  turn  from  it,  and  he  turn  not  from  his  way,  he  shall  die 
in  his  iniquity  ;  but  thou  hast  delivered  thy  soul." 

— EZEKIEL  xxxiii.  6-9. 


INTRODUCTION. 

And  He  suffered  him  not,  but  sailh  unto  Mm,  "Go  to  thy  house, 
unto  thy  friends,  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord 
hath  done  for  thee,  and  how  He  had  mercy  on  thee."  And 
he  went  his  way  and  began. — MARK  v.  19. 

INSANE,  and  acting  and  speaking  under  the  delusion  of 
Unseen  Agency,  is  a  heading  under  which  certain  forms 
of  madness  are  classified  and  considered.     Monomania 
of  Unseen  Agency,  as  it  is  shortly  called,  is  usually 
succeeded  by  dementia  (idiocy)  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  been  twice  certified  as 
insane.  These  somewhat  unusual  events — unusual  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  insanity  has  never  been  known  in  previous 
generations  on  either  side  of  my  family1 — occurred  when  I 
was  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
again  when  I  was  between  thirty-three  and  thirty-four. 
Each  time  my  seclusion  was  only  for  a  short  period  of  about 
six  months.  After  my  last  incarceration  I  wrote  to  the 
asylum  authorities,  and  asked  for  some  information  about 
my  case,  but  my  enquiry  was  treated  with  silence.  A 
moment's  consideration  shewed  me  this  was  not  altogether 
unreasonable,  for  some  patients  might  use  such  informa- 
tion for  purposes  of  revenge.  Nothing  was  further  from 
my  thoughts,  for  it  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  truth  for  me 
to  try  and  make  out  that  I  was  wrongly  or  unfairly  certified  ; 
indeed,  it  was  only  a  sort  of  post-mortem  curiosity,  in  order 
to  find  out  what  experts  who  had  studied  my  case  really 
thought,  that 'induced  me  to  make  any  enquiries.  The  last 
thing  I  wish  to  do  is  to  take  my  brother  by  the  throat,  for  I 
feel  that  I  myself  have  been  forgiven  so  much. 

(i)  A  very  large  one,  for  I  have  some  twenty-seven  uncles  and  aunts,  all  of  whom 
were  sound  in  mind  and  well  formed  in  body,  and  most  of  them  robust  in 
health. 
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The  whole  question,  however,  of  Unseen  Agency  must 
appeal  strongly  to  mental  experts  and  theologians,  for  by 
far  the  most  important  parts  of  a  book  which  they  study 
closely,  and  criticise  minutely,  were  written  by  those,  or  about 
those,  who  were  considered  at  times  to  be  suffering  from  this 
very  identical  form  of  insanity.  At  times  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  speaking  quite  of  their  own  minds ;  they  seemed  to  be 
under  an  outside  and  unseen  influence,  similar  to  an  appear- 
ance often  seen  in  cases  of  lunacy,  or  else  under  some  inside 
mental  influence,  similar  to  the  effects  sometimes  caused  by 
drink. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  certain  this  was  at  the 
cime,  the  less  reasonable  it  was  afterwards  to  bring  accusations 
against  such  persons  of  inventing  altogether  out  of  their  own 
minds  what  they  then  said  and  did. 

In  a  less  materialistic  age  Unseen  Agencies  were  not 
always  regarded  as  delusions,  and  possession  by  a  good  spirit 
causing  inspiration  must  have  had  an  effect  producing  some- 
thing similar  in  appearance  to  possession  by  an  evil  spirit 
causing  insanity ;  otherwise,  common  sense  tells  us  that 
the  accusation  of  insanity,  which  was  the  reproach  (above  all 
others)  of  Christ,  would  not  have  been  brought,  and  could 
not  have  been  sustained.  In  a  sense,  indeed,  these  men 
were  mad ;  but  it  was  the  right  sort  of  madness,  the  right 
sort  of  possession. 

Again,  it  may  happen  that  if  a  man  is  rendered  very 
sensitive  to  the  influences  of  a  good  spirit,  he  may  perhaps 
be  equally  sensitive  to  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  meanings  of  the 
proverb,  "  Where  the  body  is,  there  will  the  vultures  be 
gathered  together."  As  everyone  knows,  this  was  spoken  in 
connection  with  the  coming  or  presence  of  our  Lord,  which 
later  on  was  mentioned  as  a  thing  at  hand  and  immediate, 
that  might  occur  to  anyone  at  any  time.  And  it  is  implied 
that  it  was  of  the  same  nature,  though  distinct  from  the 
Second  Advent,  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world. 

Now  I  neither  thought  of  writing  about  these  things,  nor 
knew  anything  about  them,  till  after  I  had  left  the  stone  walls 
and  high  railings  of  a  lunatic  asylum  for  the  second  time. 
I  then  knew  that  I  had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this 
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respect,  and  wished  to  let  others  know.  Great  difficulties 
presented  themselves  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  was  to 
be  done,  or,  indeed,  whether  I  ought  to  speak  clearly  at  all. 
I  thought  of  writing ;  but  what  was  the  use  !  I  should  not 
be  believed,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  any  credible  cor- 
roborative evidence.  My  family  were  most  anxious  that, 
above  all  things,  I  should  refrain  from  even  mentioning  the 
painful  subject,  both  for  the  sake  of  their  own  feelings  and, 
what  hit  me  hardest,  for  the  sake  of  my  son's  future.  Indeed, 
they  were  inclined  to  consider  my  mentioning  it  to  anyone 
as  a  sign  that  I  had  not  yet  recovered  my  senses.  I  was 
asked  to  bury  and  forget  the  misfortune,  and,  if  I  could  not 
do  that,  at  any  rate  to  lock  up  this  skeleton  in  a  cupboard 
and  never  take  it  out ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  I 
had  quite  rightly  done  so  after  my  first  illness.  Now,  in  spite 
of  the  very  peculiar  incidents  that  befel  me,  I  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  follow  this  advice,  both  from  great  acquired 
laziness  of  disposition  (where  work  and  not  sport  was  con- 
cerned) and  from  an  intense  fear  of  ridicule,  to  which  I  was 
always  abnormally  sensitive.  But  the  parable  of  the  wicked 
servant  and  the  one  talent  reminded  me  not  to  go  back  to 
a  life  of  sport  and  pleasure ;  and  thankfulness  for  my  own 
rescue,  and  the  chance  that  has  been  given  me,  made  the 
very  thought  of  such  a  thing  treason. 

In  a  very  unsettled  frame  of  mind  I  passed  through 
London  and  called  at  a  well-known  doctor's  house.  He  was 
not  a  mental  specialist,  but  had  been  a  friend  of  the  family, 
and  had  known  me  as  a  child.  I  began  to  tell  him  a  few  of 
my  experiences,  and  had  not  gone  far  when  he  quietly  took 
up  from  his  desk  a  book  which  he  was  in  the  middle  of 
reading,  entitled  "  A  Mind  that  Found  Itself,"  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  read  it.  It  had  just  been  published,  and  I  had 
not ;  but  I  very  soon  got  it,  and,  after  reading,  saw  that  I 
had  not  to  wait  for  corroborative  evidence,  but  give  it,  as 
regards  the  "  treatment  "  that  one  sometimes  meets  with 
in  asylums.  The  rest  of  my  evidence — which,  by  the  way,  is 
far  the  most  important — is  merely  corroborative  also. 

After  this,  I  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  rough  draft  of  the 
matter,  but  it  was  so  disjointed  and  disconnected,  and  so  full 
of  uncharitableness  towards  all  men,  especially  doctors  and 
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clergymen,  that  I  thought  most  of  it  was  madness,  and  I 
tore  it  up.  I  easily  persuaded  myself  that  the  account  of 
my  experiences,  coming  as  it  does  with  a  double  certificate 
of  insanity  behind  it,  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  and 
that  it  would  be  safer  for  me  to  try  and  teach  like  any  other 
lay  evangelist  or  catechist,  without  mentioning  how  I  myself 
had  been  taught. 

Now  dreams  seldom  come  to  me,  but  just  at  this  time  I 
had  a  peculiarly  vivid  and  appropriate  dream.  I  was  sitting 
in  my  study  thinking,  when  a  woman  came  up  to  me  and 
gave  me  a  pen.  I  looked  at  it  with  curiosity,  whereupon  I 
heard  her  say,  "  What  did  I  give  you  that  pen  for  ?"  When 
I  stated  my  ignorance,  she  was  extremely  angry  at  my  stu- 
pidity and  laziness,  and  I  had  just  time  in  my  dream  to  realise 
that  she  was  an  angel,  when  I  awoke.  I  was  astonished  and 
startled,  and  determined  to  carefully  write  out  this  record, 
knowing  that  it  will  do  exactly  what  God  intends  it  should 
do,  and  nothing  else.  I  finished  it  practically  as  it  now 
stands  within  fifteen  months  of  my  release,  and  without  ever 
having  read  any  books  on  psychology  or  theology,  and  under 
the  impression  that  there  never  had  been  any  genuine  re- 
ligious experiences  since  Pentecost. 

There  are,  of  course,  dreams  and  dreams,  and  some  of 
them  impress  an  individual  far  more  than  others :  their 
vividness  and  reality  is  a  matter  known  only  between  the 
soul  and  God ;  but  no  one  who  believes  in  the  Bible  can 
afford  to  scoff  at  all  at  dreams.  If  ever  the  words,  "  Homo 
sum  ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto,"1  were  true  of  anyone, 
they  were  true  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  true  of  Him  still. 
Beast-like  licentiousness,  cruelty,  greed,  and  pride  are  foreign 
to  Him,  but  human  weakness  never.  Surely  dreams,  strong 
presentiments,  visions,  voices,  mysteries  are  "  humani " — 
of  a  man — even  some  forms  of  hallucination  or  insanity. 
God's  Spirit  works  upon  the  minds  of  men ;  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  hardly  out  of  place  to  remark  that  one  recognised  form 
of  mental  peculiarity  is  where  the  patient  has  a  very  vivid 
dream  and  wakes  with  the  idea  that  he  must,  at  all  costs, 
travel  to  some  foreign  country,  and  does  do  so,  unless  forcibly 

(i)  I  am  a  man  and  deem  nothing  "of  a  man"  strange  or  foreign  to  me. 
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prevented.  St.  Joseph's  dreams  and  the  flight  into  Egypt 
are  of  this  nature,  and  were  caused  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
An  evil  spirit,  it  is  true,  might  cause  a  similar  phenomenon 
with  disastrous  results,  and  this  is  doubtless  why  the  Church 
forbids  attention  being  given  to  such  things.  But  God  is 
above  all ;  nothing  happens  that  His  eye  cannot  see :  He  is 
a  God  of  the  Spirits,  and  evil  spirits  could  do  nothing  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  test  and  try  the  hearts  of  men,  though 
in  doing  so  they  may  but  heap  up  judgment  for  themselves. 
The  Church,  of  course,  is  right ;  and  yet  visions  and  voices 
may  become  so  remarkable  as  to  convince  the  most  stubborn 
sceptic,  especially  if  they  have  changed  his  life  and  given 
him  back  faith  in  the  real  (not  nominal)  Fatherhood  of  God, 
and  above  all  in  the  glorious  fact  of  the  Trinity ;  and  then 
it  becomes  his  duty  to  take  heed  to  the  Heavenly  Vision,  and 
obey  God  rather  than  men. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  record  I  cannot  explain, 
but  it  is  well  "  to  keep  back  nothing  of  a  case  " ;  and  if  I 
leave  out  what  still  seems  inexplicable  or  ridiculous,  my 
evidence  might  be  worthless,  perhaps  misleading.  I  know 
well  the  risk  I  run,  for  it  has  been  laid  down  as  law  by  mental 
specialists  that  if  a  man  believes  in  his  hallucinations  and 
delusions  he  is  from  that  very  fact  insane.  Some  people 
have  got  the  idea  that  eternal  and  infinite  things,  the  deepest 
things  of  existence,  do  not  enter  now-a-days  into  human 
life,  and  that  it  is  almost  blasphemy  to  state  very  clearly 
that  they  do.  If  they  do  not  enter  into  every  human  life, 
then  our  faith  is  vain,  and  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man 
into  the  world  is  vanity — in  which  case  the  only  sane  course 
of  action  is  to  cultivate  the  greatest  possible  selfishness. 
If  it  is  not  vanity,  then  selfishness  is  the  greatest  possible 
insanity. 

I  thought  of  writing  an  allegory,  or  trying  to  insert  the 
facts  into  some  story,  but  I  am  not  clever  enough,  and  perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well.  I  must  therefore  give  my  evidence  by 
giving  the  thing  in  the  exact  terms  in  which  I  received  it, 
which  is  a  stilted  way  of  saying,  "  I  must  tell  you  the  story 
simply,  just  as  it  happened  to  me."  In  order  to  do  this,  I 
cannot  avoid  the  constant  use  of  the  personal  pronoun.  In 
this  world  of  pretence  and  veneer  it  requires  a  distinct  effort 
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to  find  oneself,  and  in  breaking  away  a  little  from  the  bondage 
of  conventionality  the  greatest  care  is  required  to  keep  from 
running  riot.  I  know  that  this  autobiography  is  a  record  of 
close  self-inspection,  but  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  self- 
conceit.  God  knows  it  is  an  account  of  miserable  and  sordid 
foolishness  and  failure,  contemptible  weakness,  cowardice, 
and  sin,  and  that  if  I  were  not  absolutely  certain  of  its  truth, 
and  that  there  is  another  world  and  an  after-life,  and  that 
it  is  His  wish  that  I  should  write  the  thing  out,  I  would  let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 

The  more  a  man  is  shewn,  the  better  able  he  is  to  begin 
to  realise  a  little  of  that  vast  infinity  of  knowledge  and 
power  which  separates  the  creature  from  the  Creator.  I  do 
not  wish  to  rule,  or  to  teach  my  fellow  men,  even  though  a 
man  who  has  been  well  taught  himself  often  makes  a  good 
teacher ;  least  of  all  am  I  trying  to  teach  Eternal  Wisdom 
how  to  rule ;  but  I  am  trying  to  shew  how  Eternal  Wisdom 
in  mercy  taught  a  fool.  I  can  relate  carefully  how  I  was 
taught ;  I  cannot  explain  it. 

Some  people  are  so  credulous  that  they  will  believe  a 
Piccadilly  palmist  or  the  latest  development  in  scientific 
seance ;  others  can  believe  nothing ;  others,  again,  cannot 
persuade  themselves  to  believe  a  thing  unless  it  suits  them, 
or  unless  it  comes  to  them  with  the  seal  of  time  and  the 
stamp  of  authority.  In  such  a  state,  anything  genuine  that 
comes  from  the  spiritual  world  unsought,  is  almost  certain 
to  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  blind  to  difficulties,  and  I 
know  I  may  be  accused  of  acting  like  a  fool  and  then  calling 
myself  a  victim ;  and  if,  indeed,  I  escape  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy, I  may  yet  be  told  that  I  am  entirely  lacking  in  good 
taste.  Robinson  Crusoe  very  wisely  remarks  that  many 
people  who  are  not  at  all  ashamed  to  sin,  are  very  much 
ashamed  to  repent,  or  to  let  it  be  known  they  had  repented. 
If,  however,  I  can  stop  some  who  are  on  the  downward  grade 
to  terrific  punishment,  I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain.  In 
urgent  matters  of  ordinary  life  and  death  good  taste  has 
sometimes  to  be  dispensed  with ;  in  matters  of  everlasting 
life,  or  everlasting  madness,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way. 

My  object  is  not  to  theorise,  but  to  give  facts ;    not  to 
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prove  what  ought  to  have  happened,  or  what  ought  to 
happen,  but  to  state  what  did  happen.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  whole  account  is  childlike,  even  childish,  but  that 
is  no  bar  to  its  truth  if  childlike  faith  is  a  blessing.  All  my 
life  I  was  the  reverse  of  superstitious,  and  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  such  things  as  ghosts  or  spirits,  or  even  devils.  I 
have  been  told  that  any  visions  or  hallucinations  which  I 
saw  later  on  in  life  were  the  result  of  dreams  or  the  memory 
of  pictures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  perfectly  well  what 
dreams  I  dreamt,  when  I  was  awake  and  when  asleep,  and 
anything  I  saw  was  totally  different  from  any  possible  pre- 
vious conceptions,  or  misconceptions,  I  could  have  had  from 
pictures.  My  wish  to  try  and  prove  this  must  be  my  excuse 
for  entering,  as  minutely  as  I  do,  into  trivial  incidents  of 
childhood. 

"  Thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against  thy  sons,  O  Greece  !  "  is 
a  battle-cry  that  still  comes  ringing  down  the  terraces  of 
time.  The  sons  of  Greece  represented  all  that  the  intellec- 
tual, philosophical,  logical,  critical,  and  sceptical  minds  of  men 
by  powers  of  thought  and  reason  could  fathom  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  of  life  and  being,  of  the  nature  of 
an  after-life,  if  any,  and  of  the  nature  and  existence,  or  non- 
existence,  of  a  Being  who  created  and  who  rules  all  things. 

The  sons  of  Zion  were  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
learned,  for  God  often  chose  the  weak  things  of  the  earth 
and  the  things  that  were  despised.  They  represented,  how- 
ever, a  simple  childlike  faith  in  Him  and  in  what  He  told 
them,  and  in  what  He  had  told  their  brethren  before  them, 
and  they  also  had  the  certain  knowledge  of  their  own  often- 
times extraordinary  experiences. 

Someone  has  very  wisely  said  that  we  can  know  nothing 
of  God  but  from  our  inner  conscience,  and  from  the  effects 
felt,  seen,  or  discovered  by  ourselves,  or  by  others,  of  which 
He  is  the  cause,  or  which  He  in  eternal  wisdom  sees  good 
to  permit. 

It  is  better  for  me,  however,  not  to  beat  about  the  bush, 
but  to  get  on  with  the  matter ;  and  in  order  to  keep  back 
nothing  of  a  case,  I  must  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
try  to  be  accurate,  not  picturesque.  At  the  risk  of  being 
disconnected  in  places,  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  faith- 
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fully  the  chronological  order  of  events,  but  I  cannot  guarantee 
accuracy  in  this  respect.  Any  notes  are  for  the  most  part 
afterthoughts  in  the  nature  of  comments,  and  I  do  not  claim 
that  they  are  even  sagacious  comments.  The  poetry  at  the 
beginning  of  each  chapter  seems  to  me  to  aptly  concentrate 
what  is  in  it,  and  it  is  nearly  all  out  of  a  book  called  "  The 
Cloud  of  Witness,"  which  I  have  read  quite  recently  for  the 
first  time. 


I  remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dart 

Across  the  schoolboy's  brain  : 
And  the  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart, 
That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 
And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song 
Sings  on,  and  is  never  still : 
'A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.' 

And  Deering's  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there, 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were 
I  find  my  lost  youth  again. 

And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song, 
The  groves  are  repeating  it  still  : 
'A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.' 

— "  My  lost  youth." — LONGFELLOW. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CHILDHOOD. 

I  AM  the  eldest  of  twelve  children :  eight  of  a  first  family, 
four  of  a  second ;  and  tradition  informs  me  that  I 
was  born  in  Dublin,  and  taken  out  to  India  three 
months  afterwards  as  an  infant  in  arms.  I  have  also 
in  myself  internal  evidence  of  my  sojourn  in  that  country 
from  the  memory  of  a  few  incidents  during  my  childhood 
there. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  early  one  morning  with  my  father 
along  the  margin  of  a  big  sheet  of  water1  near  our  bungalow, 
when  we  suddenly  came  upon  some  dead  snakes.  One  of 
them,  with  broad  markings  of  orange  and  black  bands, 
attracted  my  attention.  My  father  told  me  that  there  had 
been  a  big  storm  not  long  before,  and  that  this  accounted 
for  our  seeing  them  washed  up  dead. 

Though  incidents  like  this  may  now  seem  trivial,  or 
even  absurd,  to  the  reader,  they  may  not  do  so  by  the  time 
he  has  read  through  this  record,  especially  if  he  is  at  all 
interested  in  the  mystery  of  human  life  and  the  human 
mind,  and  able  to  realise  that  few  things  happen  accident- 
ally. So  great  an  authority  as  John  Locke  lays  stress  on 
the  importance  that  childish  impressions  have  upon  all  of 
us,  and  we  were  all  children  once.  It  is  the  little  things  in 
life,  rather  than  great  events  in  history,  that  loom  large  to 
a  private  person  and  form  the  basis  of  a  marvellous  process 
which  leads  to  that  tremendous  event,  the  judgment  of  the 
individual. 

During  my  childhood  in  India,  I  remember  once  seeing  a 
native,  who  had  been  convicted  of  theft,  tied  to  a  ladder 
and  whipped  by  order  of  the  Court.  While  he  was  awaiting 
punishment,  a  woman  who  was  sitting  under  a  tree,  not  far 
away,  began  to  howl  and  throw  dust  upon  her  head.  She 
made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  I  was  much  interested  in  her 
performance,  and  was  told  that  she  was  his  wife.  When 
the  man  began  to  cry  out,  which  he  did  very  soon  after  the 
rod  was  applied,  I  was  taken  away,  and  the  ayah  who  had 
thoughtlessly  brought  me  to  the  place  was  blamed  for  doing 
so.  I  was  informed  that  the  man  richly  deserved  what  he 

(i)  I  have  since  discovered  that  it  was  the  sea. 
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got,  which  was  indeed  the  case,  and  thus  the  first  hint  that 
the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard,  was  early  and  accidentally 
put  before  my  eyes. 

I  also  remember  that  a  large  rogue  monkey,  which  had 
been  driven  from  its  herd,  seemed  to  take  a  great  fancy  to 
me,  as  he  used  to  come  frequently  to  the  window  of  my 
room,  and  grin  and  chatter  at  me  while  I  was  lying  in  my 
cot.  My  mother  was  in  fear  lest  he  should  do  me  some 
harm,  and  an  Irish  nurse  I  had  was  terrified.1  When  my 
father  saw  that  the  brute  was  behaving  in  a  dangerous  way 
he  shot  it,  much  against  his  will. 

These  three  incidents  I  have  been  able  to  carefully 
verify  as  facts,  and  as  they  happened  before  I  was  four  years 
old,  my  memory  for  things  that  I  have  seen  is  good. 

I  have  been  told  that  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  myself 
at  this  time,  and  I  have  also  heard  that  I  caused  much 
amusement  to  one  of  my  uncles,  who  found  me  one  morning 
seated  in  front  of  a  glass  admiring  myself  and  pulling  vio- 
lently at  my  upper  lip  with  both  hands  as  if  I  had  a  large 
moustache.  Every  now  and  then  I  turned  round  to  the 
ayah  and  said,  "  Has  it  come  ?  Tell  me,  has  it  come  ?  " 
while  with  a  low  salaam  the  eastern  handmaid  obsequiously 
replied,  "  But  certainly,  sahib,  certainly  !  " 

The  only  memory  I  have  of  riding,  though  I  must  have 
ridden  scores  of  times,  was  one  day  when  I  was  riding  on  a 
white  Arab  pony  across  a  raised  road  or  bridge  running  over 
some  stagnant  swamps  in  which  I  saw  some  hideous  reptiles. 
Before  I  had  crossed,  the  man  who  was  leading  the  pony 
left  it,  and  went  on  quickly  by  himself.  In  terror  lest  I 
should  fall  into  the  swamp,  I  called  him  back,  and  was  led 
across  safely. 

I  also  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  same  servant 
going  into  the  house  one  day,  returning  quickly  with  a  gun, 
and  shooting  a  large  wild  sow  close  to  where  I  was  standing, 
in  some  scrub  undergrowth  not  far  from  the  back  of  our 
bungalow.  I  was  very  excited,  and  ran  after  a  number  of 
young  ones  who  scattered  in  every  direction.  I  do  not 
remember,  however,  examining  the  carcase  of  the  dead  pig, 
which  I  assuredly  would  have  done ;  and  this,  as  well  as  recent 
enquiries,  makes  me  certain  it  was  a  dream. 

I  also  remember  an  ayah  taking  me  to  fish  in  a  river. 
I  caught  two  fine  fish,  one  after  the  other,  but  the  second 
was  the  bigger  one.  As  I  pulled  it  out  with  a  great  jerk,  it 
hit  the  branch  of  a  tree  above  my  head  and  broke  in  two 
pieces,  just  as  if  it  had  been  cut  clean  in  two  with  a  knife. 

(i)  I  do  not  remember  this  nurse  at  all ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  there  was  one. 
My  impression  is  that  there  were  only  ayahs,  or  native  nurses. 
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I  was  then  hurried  away  home,  for  the  ayah  said  a  crocodile 
was  corning.  This  must  have  been  a  dream,  for  fish  do  not 
break  in  two  like  that ;  but  my  father  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  being  trying  to  shoot  a  crocodile  which  had  dragged 
into  the  water  and  eaten  a  poor  woman.  He  succeeded, 
after  first  blinding  it,  and  I  remember  watching  the  reptile 
still  moving  its  tail  and  seemingly  alive,  though  his  heart 
had  been  cut  out.  This  fact  may  have  caused  the  dream, 
and  yet  the  dream  is  even  now  more  vivid  than  the  fact; 
but  it  is  easy  to  mix  up  things  that  occurred  so  long  ago. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  most  of  us  carry  into 
life  memories  of  childhood  that  are  half  of  them  dreams,  half 
of  them  facts,  yet  none  of  them  without  their  meaning. 

On  the  voyage  home,  when  I  was  between  four  and  five 
years  old,  two  incidents  happened  which  left  their  impression. 
The  steamer  was  passing  close  to  some  desert  sandy  shore. 
My  father  and  uncle,  who  were  on  deck,  were  trying  to  throw 
coins  to  a  few  Arabs  on  the  beach  who  were  eagerly  trying 
to  get  them,  but  they  all  fell  short  into  the  water.  I  got 
excited,  and  begged  to  be  given  a  coin  to  throw,  but  was 
only  given  a  biscuit.  I  threw  it  with  all  my  might,  but  it 
was  blown  back  on  to  the  deck  of  the  ship,  when  I  got  hold 
of  it  and  threw  it  again.  As  I  was  looking  at  the  few  Arabs, 
together  with  a  solitary  camel  which  happened  to  be  there, 
just  above  them  a  number  of  people  appeared,  and  many 
camels,  and  one  elephant  also,  with  crimson  and  gold  trap- 
pings— in  all  a  wonderfully  gorgeous  and  brilliant  pageant, 
which  I  gazed  at  with  great  interest.  Afterwards,  I  began 
to  talk  about  this,  and  I  believe  my  father  said  that  I 
was  "  either  the  greatest  liar  that  ever  lived,  or  the  most 
imaginative  child  ever  born."  So  real,  however,  and  so 
lasting  was  the  memory  of  this  sight,  that  when  passing 
through  Suez  and  down  the  Red  Sea  some  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  I  expected  to  see  the  same  sort  of  thing  again, 
though  I  knew  there  were  no  elephants  in  Egypt. 

Later  on,  on  this  my  first  voyage  home,  I  remember 
looking  over  the  side  of  the  ship  at  the  dancing  blue  waves 
with  their  white  crests,  and  thinking  how  happy  some  small 
sea-birds  were  swimming  in  the  water.  A  sudden  fascination 
to  jump  in  and  be  with  them  came  over  me,  and  I  climbed 
up  the  rail.  When  doing  so,  I  noticed  a  man  standing  on  the 
deck,  quite  close  at  my  right-hand  side,  watching  me.  He 
never  made  any  movement  to  stop  me  ;  but  my  mother,  who 
was  sitting  in  a  deck  chair  with  her  back  to  me,  must  have 
looked  round  just  then,  for  I  heard  her  call  and  ask  me  if  I 
would  like  an  orange.  I  came  back  for  it,  and  was  asked 
what  I  had  been  doing.  When  I  told  her,  she  bade  me  not 
to  attempt  to  climb  the  rail  again,  and  took  me  down  below. 
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I  cannot  state  definitely  whether  these  last  two  incidents 
were  dreams  or  not,  but  I  know  that  afterwards,  at  different 
times  of  my  life,  when  I  felt  very  depressed,  I  have  wished 
that  my  mother  had  not  spoken  just  then,  and  I  have  always 
felt  that  they  were  real  occurrences. 

When  we  arrived  home  we  stayed  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land, and  here  I  remember  I  was  so  ashamed  at  being  rebuked 
for  a  tendency  to  give  way  to  tears  like  a  girl,  without  suffi- 
cient cause,  that  I  secretly  placed  sharp  stones  upon  the 
side  of  a  hill  and  fell  upon  them  with  my  knees  in  order  to 
show  what  I  could  endure  silently.  This  absurd  method  of 
obtaining  glory  for  myself  was  found  out  and  put  a  stop  to ; 
but  I  have  the  marks  on  my  knees  still  of  these  fakir-like 
performances. 

In  due  course  the  first  batch  of  the  family  was  left  at 
home  in  charge  of  elderly,  strict,  and  religious  relatives. 
My  grief  at  parting  with  my  mother  was  sharp  and  short,  as 
a  child's  usually  is  :  little  did  I  know  it  was  the  last  time 
on  this  earth  that  I  should  ever  see  that  beloved  face  again. 
All  that  I  remember  of  her  is  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  that 
she  was  tall  and  fair :  I  have  also  heard  that  she  used  con- 
stantly to  read  two  books — the  Bible  and  Shakespeare.  On 
several  occasions  in  after  life,  when  all  good  in  me,  even  the 
very  wish  to  be  better,  seemed  gone,  the  sudden  thought  of 
what  she  would  think,  were  she  alive,  or  could  she  possibly 
know,  has  caused  me  to  make  at  any  rate  a  passing  effort 
at  reform. 

On  one  occasion,  not  long  after  my  mother  had  left,  I 
remember  that  I  wanted  one  day  to  buy  an  apple,  and  what 
possessed  me  I  do  not  know,  but,  thinking  that  it  was  the 
easiest  way  to  get  it,  I  went  up  to  a  big  policeman,  when 
my  nurse's  back  was  turned,  and  asked  him  for  a  penny  to 
buy  one.  Like  a  good  man,  he  refused  quietly  but  firmly. 
I  was  greatly  taken  aback,  but  continued  asking,  when  he 
said,  "  Do  you  want  me  to  run  you  in  ?"  I  had  never  looked 
at  it  in  this  light,  and  whether  I  thought  the  action  wrong 
or  not  before,  I  felt  ashamed  now,  for  I  told  my  sister  to 
say  nothing  whatever  about  it.  I  always  thought  that  the 
remembrance  of  this,  which  recurred  at  long  intervals  with 
a  sense  of  shame,  as  some  childish  memories  do,  was  the 
true  recollection  of  a  fact ;  but  it  was  not,  for  now  as  I  write 
it  out,  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  I  remember  waking 
up  and  being  glad  that  I  had  not  actually  done  such  a  thing. 

Some  people  do  not  believe  in  original  sin  in  infants, 
and  hold  that  a  child  would  never  do  wrong  if  it  did  not  see 
or  hear  what  was  wrong,  and  I  was  inclined  to  think  the 
same  myself  until  I  looked  into  the  matter. 

Very  soon  after  my  parents  left  for  India  my  troubles 
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began,  and  not  unnaturally,  for  I  gave  out  that  I  had  been 
a  chota  sahib  (small  master)  while  my  father  was  present, 
but  now  that  he  was  gone  I  was  a  burra  sahib  (big  master), 
and  I  could  do  what  I  liked,  and  if  I  said  a  thing  or  did  a 
thing  it  was  right,  just  because  I  said  it  and  did  it.  Might 
is  right,  however,  in  such  cases,  and  before  long  I  was  brought 
to  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  my  own  importance. 

One  instance  of  authority  I  regarded,  and  often  since 
have  regarded,  as  nothing  short  of  oppression.  My  birthday 
was  approaching,  and  I  was  so  full  of  it  that  I  imparted 
the  news  confidentially  to  a  lady  visitor  whom  I  met  at  the 
gate.  She  asked  me  what  I  would  like,  and  I  gave  her  to 
understand  that  my  whole  ambition  was  to  be  a  soldier 
and  possess  a  sword,  and  a  good  one.  The  day  came  round, 
a  parcel  arrived,  and  on  opening  it  my  eyes  beheld  as  fine  a 
toy  sword  as  a  child  could  wish  to  see.  I  was  just  thinking 
what  a  splendid  fellow  I  should  look,  and  how  boldly  I  would 
order  about  my  younger  brothers  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
my  hand,  when  some  accursed  spirit  of  enquiry  must  have 
entered  into  my  guardians,  for  I  was  asked  to  explain  the 
gift.  Fearing  no  evil,  I  related  all  the  circumstances  down 
to  the  appearance  of  the  kind  lady.  No  sooner  had  I  ended 
speaking  than  the  sword  was  taken  from  me,  I  was  accused 
of  having  no  proper  sense  of  shame,  and  with  the  awful 
words,  "  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
sword,"  ringing  in  my  ears,  though  I  understood  them  not, 
everything  else  also  to  which  I  was  legitimately  entitled  was 
taken  from  me,  and  I  was  put  in  the  corner  and  left  to  weep 
and  gnash  my  teeth  for  the  best  part  of  the  morning.  The 
above  quotation  is  the  first  out  of  Scripture  that  I  ever 
remember  having  heard,  but  soon  I  was  taught  more  of  the 
Bible,  and  was  interested  in  its  simpler  stories  and  tragedies. 

One  summer  we  all  went  to  a  seaside  place,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  enjoyed  anything  more  in  my  life  than 
the  time  spent  on  the  sands,  especially  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast.  One  morning  a  very  unusual  thing  occurred : 
I  was  given  charge  of  one  of  my  younger  brothers,  and  we 
were  allowed  to  run  by  ourselves  along  the  shore.  I  was  so 
delighted  with  the  waves  and  the  sunshine  that  I  had  no 
eyes  for  anything  else,  till  suddenly  I  missed  my  brother.  I 
shouted  and  shouted,  but  there  was  none  to  answer,  and 
with  tears  in  my  eyes  I  returned  in  haste  and  explained  that 
it  was  not  my  fault;  that  my  brother  suddenly  "  was  not, 
because  God  had  taken  him."  I  stated  what  I  firmly  be- 
lieved, but  I  was  much  relieved  when  it  was  explained  to 
me  that  the  youngster,  who  felt  hungry,  had  darted  home  the 
first  moment  my  back  was  turned  without  saying  a  word  to 
me  about  it.  I  could  see  nothing  amusing  in  the  thing;  I 
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simply  felt  that  I  had  been  made  to  look  foolish,  and  I  re- 
buked him  afterwards  myself. 

I  was  never  troubled  much  with  evil  nightmares,  as 
some  children  are  ;  indeed,  I  only  remember  two,  and  I  think 
the  reason  why  I  remember  them  so  clearly  is  because  they 
were  the  only  two  I  had.  In  one,  a  large  alligator  chased 
me,  and  as  I  was  being  overtaken  my  knees  gave  way  with 
fright ;  just  as  I  felt  that  I  was  actually  being  pulled  back 
by  some  invisible  force,  instead  of  being  able  to  go  on,  I  fell 
forwards  into  a  pit  and  continued  falling  for  some  time.  In 
the  other,  I  climbed  up  a  long  ladder  into  a  loft,  which  turned 
into  a  shop.  As  I  was  asking  the  price  of  some  things  on  the 
counter,  the  shopwoman,  who  appeared  to  be  a  gentle  old 
sheep,  suddenly  turned  into  an  enormous  rat  prepared  to 
spring  at  me,  and  I  fell  backwards  (a  far  more  terrifying 
sensation  than  forwards)  down  the  ladder,  but  lit  upon  my 
feet,  and  awoke  thankful  to  find  myself  safe. 

My  first  fight  was,  strange  to  say,  with  a  Roman  Catholic. 
One  of  my  younger  brothers,  who  was  very  small  at  the 
time,  had  been  playing  at  the  back  of  the  house,  when  he 
brought  me  news  that  a  red-headed  Papist  was  using  very 
peculiar  language,  throwing  filth  at  him,  and  abusing  his 
holy  faith.  It  never  struck  me  that  faith  was  a  thing  to 
fight  about,  but  I  arrived  on  the  scene.  The  language  was 
peculiar,  and  the  youth  a  highly  repulsive  type  of  Christian. 
I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  being  suspicious,  and  making 
some  enquiry  as  to  whether  my  brother  had  said  anything 
about  Popery  to  start  with ;  but  whatever  the  result  was, 
I  closed  with  the  adversary,  who  was  my  own  age,  only 
shorter,  and  gave  him  a  bad  time.  I  got  him  "  in  chancery," 
and  then,  not  wishing  to  hurt  him  much,  was  yet  afraid  to 
let  him  go,  for  I  knew  he  would  stick  at  nothing,  and  there 
were  some  very  large  stones  about.  Eventually  I  let  him 
go,  and  he  did  what  I  expected — picked  up  the  biggest 
stone  he  could,  and  I  narrowly  escaped  having  my  feet 
broken.  I  had  given  him  enough,  and  not  wishing  to  fight 
in  this  way,  I  beat  a  retreat  into  the  house  and  bolted  the 
yard  door.  Good  came  out  of  evil,  however,  and  my  brothers 
were  no  longer  insulted  by  their  enemy's  remarks. 

Somewhere  about  this  time  I  tried  hard  to  be  absolutely 
obedient  to  those  put  in  authority  over  me,  for  this  I  gathered 
was  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Bible  teaching  and  the  way 
to  the  promised  rewards.  The  only  thing  in  Scripture  I  could 
not  believe,  and  I  said  so  several  times,  was  our  Lord's 
statement :  "If  they  hear  not  Moses  or  the  prophets,  neither 
will  they  be  persuaded  if  one  rise  from  the  dead."  I  was  told 
that  it  was  very  wrong  of  me  to  speak  like  that,  and  that  I 
ought  to  believe  it  simply  because  He  said  it.  Nevertheless, 
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I  still  continued   to  think  unbelief  would  be  impossible  for 
anyone  in  case  a  man  came  to  him  from  the  dead. 

Not  long  after  this  I  had  a  very  remarkable  dream, 
which  I  have  since  discovered  was  caused  by,  or  rather 
founded  upon,  pictures.  I  had  been  looking  at  some  very 
good  pictures  representing  the  battles  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Trojans.  Later  on  in  life,  when  I  had  to  translate 
the  original  Greek  at  school,  my  sympathies  were  always 
with  the  Trojans,  and  Hector  was  my  hero,  though,  of  course, 
he  was  the  protector  of  evil  doers.  But  in  my  childish  dream 
my  sympathies  were  entirely  different,  for  I  had  been  fighting 
with  the  Greeks.  Everything  was  most  gorgeous  and  beau- 
tiful on  our  side,  fighting  was  a  pleasure,  and  no  one  was 
ever  actually  killed  in  the  various  engagements ;  our  foes 
were  only  very  much  hurt  and  driven  off.  I  had  done  well 
in  one  fierce  encounter,  but  the  centre  of  my  shield — which, 
by  the  way,  consisted  of  nothing  less  magnificent  than  an 
immense  diamond — had  been  knocked  out,  and  the  shield 
rendered  quite  useless.  I  was  told  to  report  myself  to  Achilles, 
who  was  both  hero  and  commander.  I  then  found  myself 
in  the  presence  of  someone  who  was  seated  on  an  immense 
golden  throne.  He  was  almighty,  and  a  thing  was  done 
simply  if  he  said  it  was  to  be  done.  He  said  I  had  not 
done  as  well  as  another  boy,  and  he  pointed  to  a  child 
standing  near  him  who  was  very  sallow  and  dark  and  about 
my  own  age.  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  try  again,  but  men- 
tioned that  my  shield  was  quite  useless  now.  He  said  he 
would  replace  the  centre  of  the  shield  some  day,  and  added 
that  there  was  one  thing  he  did  not  think  I  had  the  courage 
to  do.  Directly  afterwards  I  found  myself  standing  beside 
him  on  a  steep  cliff,  below  which  nothing  but  clouds  could 
be  seen,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  was  brave  enough  to  jump 
and  trust  to  him.  I  said  I  was,  and  he  called  out,  "Jump, 
jump  !  "  At  the  second  command  I  jumped,  and  awoke  to 
find  myself  in  bed.1  I  was  astonished,  and  I  remember 
feeling  distressed  at  finding  myself  in  this  commonplace 
world,  away  from  the  gorgeous  beauty  and  joy  of  dreamland. 
I  went  to  sleep  again,  and  directly  afterwards  I  dreamt  that 
I  was  standing  on  some  raised  ground  watching  a  small  deer 
being  hunted  by  Arabs  on  horseback.  As  the  deer  doubled 
back,  the  hunt  passed  twice  quite  close  in  front  of  me.  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  my  father  was  standing  beside 
me,  and  what  I  was  watching  pleased  and  excited  me  greatly  ; 
but  he  seemed  vexed  at  this,  for  he  asked  me  if  I  did  not 

(i)  It  may  seem  to  some  that  I  was  a  terrible  dreamer  of  dreams  as  a  child  ;  but 
I  only  remember  six  or  seven  during  the  first  eighteen  years  of  my  life,  and 
most  children  have  more  than  that.  After  this  age  I  remember  very  few 
indeed. 
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know  the  deer  was  suffering  and  would  be  killed  if  it  was 
caught.  I  had  never  looked  at  it  in  this  light,  and  I  turned 
round  and  saw  that  whoever  he  was  he  was  a  bigger  and 
fairer  man  than  my  father,  and  as  I  woke  I  fancied  there  was 
a  close  resemblance  between  him  and  the  Achilles  of  my 
previous  dream. 

When  I  was  about  eleven  years  old,  I  began  instinctively 
to  confess  to  one  of  my  guardians  any  shortcomings  that  I 
was  aware  of,  as  well  as  mentioning  them  in  my  prayers. 
At  last  I  began  to  confess  quite  trivial  things,  and  was  quite 
rightly  told  not  to  keep  thinking  about  trifles  too  much, 
but  to  amend  them.  I  was  very  angry,  however,  when  there 
was  a  hint  made  of  a  tendency  to  cant  and  hypocrisy,  for  I 
was  doing  the  best  I  knew.  I  was  told  to  confess  to  God  ; 
but  I  very  soon  gave  up  self-inspection  and  confession  al- 
together. Without  knowing  it,  I  was  as  Catholic  as  a  child 
usually  is,  though  I  regarded  Roman  Catholics  as  heathens 
who  bowed  down  to  wood  and  stone  and  incense  as  "an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord."  How  it  could  be  when  the 
wise  men,  who  were  led  by  God,  offered  it  with  heartfelt 
adoration  and  thankfulness  before  the  infant  Jesus,  I  never 
stopped  to  consider ;  nor  did  it  occur  to  me  that  Isaiah 
thus  referred  to  it  because  incense  came  to  be  regarded  in 
his  time  as  equivalent  to  real  prayer,  and  the  keeping  of 
certain  Church  observances  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for 
good  works.  My  general  home  teaching  in  Scripture  was  as 
good,  in  other  respects,  as  could  well  be  imagined  for  a  child. 
Stress  was  never  laid  on  the  pains  and  tortures  of  hell,  but 
on  the  everlasting  rewards  for  living,  in  good  faith,  a  good 
and  useful  life.  I  was  made  to  learn  my  Catechism  perfectly, 
and  also  portions  out  of  the  Psalms  and  New  Testament, 
and  I  remember  particularly  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  i 
Corinthians.  I  always  had  the  impression,  I  cannot  tell 
why,  that  the  Catechism  was  only  meant  for  children ;  that 
heaven  was  far,  far  away,  above  the  bright  blue  sky ;  and 
that  angels  had  wings.  Indeed,  until  quite  recently,  my 
un-thought-out  latent  idea,  or  impression,  was  that  if  an  angel 
were  to  appear  again — a  thing  that  had  never  occurred  since 
St.  Peter's  deliverance  from  prison — and  were  to  leave  the 
earth,  one  would  be  able  to  watch  him  out  of  sight,  soaring 
further  and  further  up  into  the  clouds  like  some  great  sea- 
gull, until  he  became  a  mere  speck  in  the  distance.  I  think 
that  this  is  still  the  impression  of  a  great  many  people. 

Once  or  twice  I  remember  hearing  my  elders  talking  with 
happy  anticipation  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  Second 
Coming  of  Our  Lord.  This  I  considered  very  mean  of  them, 
for  they  had  lived  out  their  lives,  whereas  I  was  young  and 
full  of  life,  and  did  not  wish  for  any  such  cutting  short  of 
earthly  existence. 
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My  spell  of  intense  and  studied  obedience  did  not  last 
long,  and  I  now  and  then  got  extra  punishment  for  being  a 
bad  example.  I  am  sure  I  was  at  times  very  troublesome, 
but  this  seemed  base  injustice,  and  I  can  sympathise  with  a 
child  who  under  similar  conditions  once  indignantly  ex- 
claimed :  "  When  I  give  them  a  good  example  they  take  no 
notice ;  but  when  they  can  see  a  bad  example  they  always 
follow  it."  The  history  of  the  world  and  the  record  of  most 
lives  all  too  clearly  shew  the  truth  of  this  childish  statement. 

A  curious  incident,  but  one  that  has  its  parallel  in  many 
well-authenticated  cases,  happened  not  long  before  the  time 
came  for  me  to  be  sent  to  school.  One  afternoon  my  sister 
suddenly  began  to  cry  bitterly,  and,  running  up  to  me,  said, 
"  What  would  you  do  if  our  mother  died  ?"  Such  a  thing 
had  never  crossed  my  mind  before,  and  the  bare  thought  of 
it  set  me  off.  We  were  both  promptly  lectured,  and  told  not 
to  be  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  such  things.  Some  weeks 
afterwards  a  letter  came  with  the  news  that  our  mother  had 
died  very  suddenly.  It  was  no  shock  to  me  then  ;  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  known  it  before,  and  had  got  all  my  bitter  grief 
over.  I  cannot  be  certain,  but  I  think  it  was  on  the  very 
day  she  died  that  the  thought  of  it  came  to  us,  for  the  news 
of  her  death  came  by  letter  and  took  some  weeks  to  arrive. 

Not  long  after  my  mother's  death  I  was  sailing  a  toy  boat 
one  afternoon  in  a  small  disused  quarry  that  was  half  full  of 
rain  water,  when  a  lady,  whose  house  was  near,  very  kindly 
came  down  and  asked  us  up  to  tea.  After  tea  I  returned,  and 
started  to  pull  the  boat  in  by  the  string,  when  it  began  to 
bob  under  the  water  in  a  most  alarming  way.  I  was  afraid 
that  the  string  had  got  foul  of  a  duck  that  had  been  diving, 
so  I  pulled  in  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  landed  on  the  bank  a 
fine  trout  that  had  been  caught  by  the  gills  in  a  kink  of  the 
twine.  An  uncle  of  mine,  who  happened  to  be  passing  at 
the  time,  was  greatly  interested,  as  it  was  a  very  fine  fish, 
and  he  told  me  to  make  a  note  of  it,  for  it  was  "  the  sort  of 
thing  that  would  only  happen  once  in  a  lifetime."  I  took 
the  fish  home  with  great  pride  to  my  grandmother,  who  was 
ill  at  the  time  and  had  been  ordered  fish  diet. 

Before  I  was  twelve  years  old  I  was  sent  to  one  of  the 
best  English  schools,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  give  me 
a  first-class  education.  Everything  seemed  to  go  wrong, 
however,  at  the  wrong  time,  and,  as  has  happened  in  many 
another  family,  the  very  strictest  economy  had  to  be  exer- 
cised because  of  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  and  the  rapid 
fall  of  the  Indian  rupee.  As  it  had  been  decreed  that  at  all 
costs  I  must  be  kept  at  a  first-class  school,  my  clothes  and 
pocket-money  did  not  reach  the  usual  standard.  In  my 
opinion,  no  greater  mistake  was  ever  made  with  the  very  best 
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intentions  and  the  most  self-denying  struggle.  The  con- 
sequences only  those  who  have  lived  through  a  similar  ex- 
perience, and  have  been  excessively  thin-skinned  at  the 
same  time,  can  realise.  My  spirits  began  to  sink,  and  every 
evil  in  my  nature  seemed  to  be  driven  in  and  developed. 
I  learned  that  the  greatest  possible  misfortune  that  could 
befall  any  man  was  to  lack  riches  ;  but  this,  instead  of  making 
me  work  harder,  made  me  dream  about  coming  into  money. 
Though  a  stronger  character  might  have  weathered  it  from 
the  start  with  much  benefit,  I  became  for  a  time  morose,  lazy, 
unpunctual,  and  acquired  other  bad  habits.  As  a  just  and 
proper  consequence,  contempt  and  bullying  increased.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  I  had  a  miserable 
time.  The  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  felt  really  guilty 
of  sin  I  heard  a  voice  distinctly  say,  "  If  you  do  this  you 
will  never  see  your  father."1  I  was  quite  startled  for  the 
moment,  and  then  thought  it  was  mere  imagination.  As 
the  great  wish  of  my  life,  however,  was  to  see  my  father, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  since  I  was  six  years  old,  I  determined 
to  be  as  good  as  I  knew  how  in  every  possible  respect,  but 
only  kept  to  it  for  a  short  time.  I  soon  began  to  think  that 
nothing  was  sin  unless  it  injured  others,  and  my  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  retribution  seems  to  me  now  simply  amazing. 
It  is  useless  reflecting  to  oneself  what  a  difference  a  really 
good  Father  Confessor  might  have  made  at  this  age,  for 
unless  a  boy  was  very  good  at  games  and  work,  or  remarkably 
bad,  he  used  to  escape  the  notice  of  masters  at  a  large  school 
and  congratulated  himself  on  doing  so. 

Not  long  after  I  went  to  school  I  began  to  regard  the 
Bible  with  indifference,  as  a  hackneyed  subject  only  neces- 
sary to  work  up  in  order  to  gain  marks.  I  was  made,  how- 
ever, to  learn  portions  out  of  it  every  day  at  home ;  but 
after  I  became  a  boarder,  only  on  Sundays  at  school.  The 
home  task  I  resented,  as  other  boys  had  not  to  do  this.  As 
for  the  school  work,  though  some  of  the  masters  were  good 
men,  most  of  them  managed  to  turn  the  New  Testament 
into  geography  lessons  on  the  watershed  of  Palestine  and 
the  travels  of  St.  Paul,  and  I  think  few  of  them  believed  in 
everlasting  punishment. 

During  one  summer  holiday,  spent  in  Ireland,  I  used 
to  go  with  a  friend  for  a  swim  in  a  large  lake  every  morning 
before  breakfast.  One  morning  I  stoned  a  duck  which 
happened  to  be  running  down  the  bank,  and  which  I  thought 
was  a  wild  one  unable  to  fly.  After  I  had  thrown  the  first 

(i)  I  was  guilty  of  disobedience  before  this,  and  also  of  accidental  sin  when 
about  eight  years  old  ;  although  I  felt  a  big  change  in  myself,  I  did  not 
feel  any  strong  sense  of  self-condemnation. 
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stone  a  fierce  feeling  came  into  me,  and  I  quickly  stoned  it 
to  death.  The  next  morning  I  had  arranged  to  go  with 
another  friend,  but  he  was  not  up  in  time ;  so  I  went  for  a 
swim  by  myself,  though  it  was  cold  and  there  was  a  thick 
mist.  I  was  a  strong  swimmer,  and  after  swimming  for  some 
time  turned  round,  as  I  thought,  to  swim  back  to  the  shore, 
when  my  toe  just  touched  something  which  I  thought  must 
be  a  fish,  for  the  lake  was  noted  for  its  depth.  Suddenly  the 
thought  struck  me  that  I  might  have  swum  in  a  circle,  for 
the  fog  was  so  thick  that  one  could  not  see  a  yard  ahead.  I 
turned  again  at  once,  and  a  few  seconds  afterwards  scrambled 
on  shore,  and  realised  that  I  had  run  great  risk  of  losing  my 
life  by  swimming  in  circles  in  the  middle  of  a  big  lake,  for 
there  were  no  cottagers  near  to  answer  any  shouts  either  for 
help  or  for  guidance.1 

It  was  during  these  holidays  that  I  heard  a  man  make 
a  very  disparaging  remark  about  a  boy,  and  say  that  when 
he  was  grown  up  he  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  the  Ministry. 
He  was  a  good  man,  a  clever  man,  and  a  successful  man ; 
but  it  was  one  of  those  remarks  which  I  never  seemed  to 
forget,  and  which  helped  to  influence  me  and  my  opinions 
afterwards. 

I  had  by  now  grown  out  of  the  hardest  time  at  school, 
and  though  I  made  many  good  starts  and  had  some  long 
spells  of  living  up  to  high  ideals,  both  in  conduct  and  work, 
the  longest  was  only  for  about  four  months. 

When  I  was  about  seventeen  I  spent  a  summer  holiday 
at  my  grandmother's  house,  and  never  were  any  holidays 
more  delightful.  I  determined  to  work  harder,  keep  clear  of 
every  doubtful  thought  or  act,  and  I  wrote  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  finish  my  education  in  Ireland ;  but  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way,  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable.  It 
was  during  these  holidays  that  one  morning  early  in  August 
I  awoke  hearing  the  most  exquisite  music,  clear  and  sweet, 
like  little  silver  organ  pipes  or  flutes.2  I  listened,  and  lis- 
tened, and  could  not  make  out  where  it  came  from.  At  last 
it  seemed  to  go  higher  and  higher,  thinner  yet  clearer,  into 
the  air  above  me,  and  then  to  die  quickly  away.  I  jumped 
up  and  ran  to  the  window  to  see  who  it  was  that  was  playing 

(1)  I  did  not  connect  this  incident  with  my  previous  cruel  act  until  recovering 

from  a  second  attack  of  insanity  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  I 
had  to  associate  any  number  of  incidents  in  my  life  in  a  very  extraordinary 
way. 

(2)  In  1902  I  wrote  a  number  of  verses  in  a  notebook  descriptive  of  this  incident. 

I  shewed  them  to  my  father  at  the  time,  and  he  asked  if  it  was  a  real  thing 
or  an  imaginary  theme  ;  I  told  him  it  was  a  real  thing.  I  mention  this 
fact  to  prove  that  this  incident  is  not  invented  for  the  purposes  of  this 
record. 
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such  lovely  music.  The  tide  was  full,  and  the  sea  like  a 
sheet  of  glass,  while  a  glow  from  the  not  yet  risen  sun  was 
just  beginning  to  warm  the  grey  sky  and  tinge  the  far  horizon. 
Not  a  single  human  being  was  about  at  that  hour  of  the 
morning  in  a  small  country  seaside  place.  I  dressed  quickly, 
and  ran  outside  and  round  to  the  back  of  the  house  to  find, 
if  possible,  where  the  music  came  from,  but  could  find  nothing. 
At  breakfast  I  mentioned  what  had  happened,  but  was  told 
I  must  have  dreamt  it,  though  I  firmly  stated  it  was  not  so, 
but  that  I  had  awakened  first,  and  then  heard  the  music 
which  set  me  wide  awake,  and  that  it  had  continued  for  some 
time  after  I  had  been  wide  awake. 

It  is  only  recently  that  I  have  been  forced  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  more  things,  not  only  in  heaven, 
but  near  us  also  on  earth,  than  this  world  dreams  of ;  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  armed  and  fortified  against 
all  superstition  as  a  child,  for  my  people  were  the  descendants 
of  earnest  Christians  and  God-fearing  Huguenots,  whose 
ancestors  met  their  death  at  Rouen  after  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
their  children  became  the  lowest  of  Low  Church  Protestants. 

I  returned  to  school  and  remained  there  till  I  was 
eighteen,  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave.  My  guardians 
informed  me  that  they  had  made  enquiries ;  that  I  was  not 
up  to  the  standard  they  had  hoped  for,  but  that  I  might 
try  for  the  Army  or  else  go  to  any  University.  An  opening 
in  a  lawyer's  office  in  Australia  had  also  been  offered  by  an 
uncle,  but  I  was  advised  to  go  to  my  room  and  pray  and 
think  the  matter  well  over  before  deciding.  I  went  to  my 
room  accordingly,  and  had  just  decided  for  the  Army  when 
one  of  my  aunts  came  into  the  room  and  said  that,  on  second 
thoughts,  she  had  concluded  from  statements  in  my  father's 
letter  on  the  subject  that  he  was  rather  against  the  Army  as 
a  life  occupation,  for  there  was  a  very  poor  living  in  it,  and 
that  she  herself,  from  a  totally  different  point  of  view,  thought 
one  might  find  some  more  useful  work.  I  then  understood 
her  to  say  that  my  mother  had  often  expressed  a  wish  that 
I  should  go  into  the  Ministry ;  that  she  wished  me  to  avoid 
the  habit  of  smoking,  as  it  led  to  drinking,  and  that  she  had 
"  great  hopes  of  me."  I  have  since  discovered  that  it  was 
her  mother — my  Huguenot  grandmother — that  said  these 
things.  I  had  very  good  hearing  at  the  time,  and  yet  I  was 
under  a  totally  wrong  impression.  My  old  grandmother's 
views,  though  she  had  been  a  splendid  woman  in  her  time, 
would  not  have  had  the  slightest  influence  with  me.  What 
my  own  mother  had  wished  was  a  different  thing,  and  yet  I 
refused  point  blank  to  go  into  the  Church.  I  said  I  had  no 
call  for  it,  that  I  considered  it  a  useless  and  effeminate  occu- 
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pation ;  but  I  added  that  I  would  give  up  the  thought  of  the 
Army  as  my  father  seemed  against  it.  My  guardian  told 
me  to  pray  for  guidance  and  left  the  room.  I  did,  and  tossed 
a  coin  directly  afterwards  for  University  or  Australia.  It 
came  University ;  but  I  began  to  regret  this  after  I  had 
made  enquiries  and  had  been  informed  that  I  would  not  be 
allowed  to  smoke  at  a  University,  for  it  was  a  habit  I  had 
recently  admired  and  secretly  acquired.  My  informant  was 
as  ignorant  of  the  outside  world  as  I  was  myself,  but  I  did 
not  know  this,  so  I  went  next  day  to  a  free  library  and  looked 
up  some  books  on  Australia.  I  was  so  taken  with  pictures 
and  accounts  of  kangaroo  hunting  and  duck  shooting  that  I 
determined  to  go  there,  and  said  so  definitely  on  my  return. 

My  outfit  was  purchased,  and  before  I  left  I  was  told 
to  take  a  run  down  by  train  to  a  watering-place  not  far  away 
and  say  good-bye  to  some  old  ladies,  relations  of  my  mother. 
I  did  so ;  but  I  spent  most  of  the  time  walking  up  and  down 
the  esplanade  in  my  fine  clothes.  Two  brothers  came  down 
by  a  later  train  to  spend  as  much  of  the  remaining  time  as 
they  could  with  me  ;  but  a  miserable  girl,  whose  acquaintance 
I  had  scraped,  and  whom  I  hoped  to  meet,  took  up  all  my 
thoughts.  My  brothers,  thinking  that  I  was  too  much  in 
the  shewing-off,  turkey-cock  stage  to  be  bothered  with  them 
in  their  drab  school  regulation  attire,  were  very  much  hurt 
and  sheered  off.  I  could  not  explain  my  real  reason  for  not 
wanting  their  company,  for  they  would  not  have  understood 
it,  and  the  memory  of  this  incident  caused  me  the  bitterest 
grief  when  I  heard  of  the  death  of  one  of  them  some  six 
months  afterwards. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  on  board  a  steamer  bound  for  the 
East,  where  I  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  father  on  my  way  to 
Australia.  So  little  did  I  know  of  the  real  state  of  the  world, 
that  I  expected  when  passing  through  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea 
to  behold  the  same  sort  of  gorgeous  panorama  I  remembered 
having  seen  on  my  first  voyage  home.  When  I  saw  what  the 
reality  was  like  I  said  nothing,  but  thought  it  must  have 
been  some  other  place  that  I  had  seen  before. 

After  reaching  my  preliminary  destination,  I  had  a  most 
delightful  time,  for  everything  was  strange  and  new  and 
interesting  to  me.  It  was  here  that  I  had  a  very  vivid  dream 
— the  only  one  for  nearly  ten  years ;  but  it  was  so  real  and 
vivid  that  I  got  it  mixed  up  with  facts  almost  directly  after 
it  occurred.  To  my  surprise,  I  was  checked  years  after  by  one 
of  those  who,  I  thought,  was  present  at  the  time,  and  to 
whom  I  appealed  as  authority  for  its  truth. 

We  were  all  having  afternoon  tea,  as  usual,  just  in  front 
of  the  bungalow,  and  the  Padre,  his  wife,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  had  joined  us,  as  they  often  did.  When  tea 
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was  over  and  the  empty  cups  and  saucers  had  been  put  on 
the  lower  shelves  of  an  afternoon  tea-table,  we  were  all  aston- 
ished at  seeing  a  frog  come  jumping  up  the  drive  towards 
us  as  hard  as  he  could  go.  After  him  came  a  large  green 
grass-snake,  and  the  frog  took  a  last  despairing  leap  right 
in  among  the  tea-things,  and  sat  gasping  up  against  a  teacup, 
half  in  and  half  out  of  the  saucer.  Everyone  shrank  away ; 
the  ladies  looked  horrified  and  stood  up  in  their  chairs  ; 
while  the  snake,  checked  suddenly,  reared  up  its  head  and 
then  darted  off  like  lightning  into  the  long  grass  of  the  com- 
pound. I  ran  into  the  house  and  came  back  with  a  long 
bamboo  in  order  to  kill  the  reptile,  but  could  not  find  him, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Police  said  that  he  had  only  seen  a 
thing  like  that  once  before  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
What  became  of  the  frog  I  did  not  see  or  hear — and  that  is 
the  weak  point,  and  convinces  me  that  it  was  a  dream.  I 
have  also  a  recollection  now  that  the  scenes  shifted  altogether 
too  suddenly  for  actual  facts. 

Later  on,  I  spent  some  delightful  months  travelling 
round  with  my  father.  One  afternoon  we  were  both  shooting 
duck  in  a  large  geal  or  lake,  when  he  called  me  over  to  where 
he  was  standing  and  pointed  out  a  very  large  snake,  marked 
with  bright  orange  and  blue-black  bands,  which  he  had  just 
shot.1  It  had  come  out  from  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  dead 
tree  which  had  been  blasted  and  partly  blackened  by  lightning. 
This  instantly  recalled  my  first  childish  memory,  and  I 
verified  it  then,  for  my  father  told  me  that,  now  I  mentioned 
it,  he  recollected  the  first  incident  quite  clearly.  I  could 
not  help  laughing  and  remarking  that  the  whole  picture — a 
huge  dead  tree,  with  gaunt  and  whitened  branches  and  a 
hollow  trunk  blasted  by  lightning,  standing  by  itself  amongst 
the  reeds  and  oozy  mud  at  the  margin  of  a  desolate  swamp, 
and  a  large  and  deadly  snake  lying  quivering  in  death  across 
its  knarled  and  withered  roots — was  peculiarly  weird,  almost 
Satanic.  He  laughed  also,  and  we  thought  no  more  of  the 
incident,  but  went  and  had  our  lunch.  This  was  not  a  dream, 
for  I  have  since  verified  it  carefully. 

Once  during  my  visit  my  father  had  to  find  fault  with 
me  for  being  more  than  domineering  to  a  native  servant, 
who  complained  that  he  was  afraid  of  me.  The  way  that  it 
came  about  was  through  a  misunderstanding.  He  had  come 
out  with  me  one  day,  instead  of  my  usual  cartridge  bearer, 
and  when  I  shot  some  wild  ducks  on  deep  water  and  told  him 


(i)  The  dark  bands  were  peculiar  ;  they  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  composed  of  two 
colours-^one  transparent  on  top  of  the  other.  In  one  light  the  bands  looked 
black  ;  in  a  slightly  different  position  they  seemed  to  be  of  a  sheeny, 
metallic  light  blue  colour. 
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to  retrieve  them,  he  refused.  Thinking  all  natives  could 
swim,  I  compelled  him  to  go,  when  to  my  astonishment  he 
sank,  and  I  had  to  jump  in  and  pull  him  out.  The  servant 
who  usually  went  with  me  could  swim  well,  and  I  think 
my  father  was  agreeably  surprised  when  this  man  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  go  with  me  when  I  was  leaving  the  country. 
The  other  man  never  expressed  any  opinion,  and  I  was  much 
upset  long  afterwards  when  I  thought  what  fear  he  must 
have  suffered  before  he  made  an  attempt  to  swim  in  deep 
water. 

Nothing  else  of  any  interest  occurred.  I  had  plenty  of 
sport  and  good  shooting  nearly  every  day,  and  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  at  last  I  had  to  start  for  Australia.  I  felt 
the  parting  keenly,  for  no  father  could  possibly  have  been 
kinder  or  taken  a  greater  interest  in  a  son.  The  last  charac- 
teristic words  of  advice  which  he  gave  me  were  good,  and 
they  were  :  "  Always  verify  your  references."  Before  saying 
good-bye,  he  mentioned  that  he  was  sorry  I  had  not  chosen 
the  Army,  as  from  what  he  could  see  of  me  I  seemed  better 
fitted  for  it  than  for  a  lawyer's  office.  "  You  may,  however, 
do  really  well  for  yourself  in  Australia,"  said  he,  "  and  are 
certain  to  do  so  if  ever  you  get  as  keen  about  law  as  you  are 
about  sport."  I  was  surprised,  and  mentioned  what  my 
aunt  had  said  concerning  his  views  of  the  Army,  but  I  was 
told  I  must  have  misunderstood  her.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  I  did  so,  but  I  was  under  the  distinct  impression  at  the 
time  that  in  giving  up  my  wish  for  the  Army  I  was  doing 
what  my  father  wanted  me  to  do. 

In  due  course  I  arrived  in  Australia,  and  here  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  went  to  a  theatre.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed, as  the  most  exciting  entertainments  I  had  ever  gone 
to  before  were  some  Sunday  school  tableaux-vivants. 

In  a  few  weeks  I  was  settled  down  in  a  lawyer's  office 
in  a  small  up-country  township.  My  uncle,  who  had  con- 
sented to  give  me  the  opening,  had  two  offices  in  two  neigh- 
bouring townships.  When  I  say  neighbouring,  I  mean  as 
Australia  goes,  for  they  were  full  eighty  miles  apart  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  part  of  a  flat  plain,  thousands  of  square  miles 
in  its  full  extent,  lay  between  them. 

It  was  considered  better  for  my  education  and  in- 
dependence not  to  be  directly  under  the  wing  of  a  near  re- 
lative, so  I  was  posted  to  the  smaller  office ;  and  as  the  only 
communication  between  the  two  places  was  by  coach, 
necessitating  a  twelve  hours'  expensive  journey,  we  seldom 
saw  each  other. 

This  flat  plain  and  the  coach  journey  between  these  two 
places  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  a  very  extraordinary 
and,  at  the  time  to  me,  inexplicable  incident. 


True,  the  mind  of  man  is  free — 
Free  to  speak  and  write  at  will. 

But  a  power  you  cannot  see 
Still  can  plague  and  waste  and  kill. 
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But  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measure  of  man's  mind, 

And  the  Heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind. 


CHAPTER   II. 

AUSTRALIA. 

YOU  have  now  my  character  and  prospects  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  many  another  idiot,  who  has  never  been 
able  to  grasp  the  stern  reality  of  life  until  landed 
in   the   ditch,    has   been   launched   into   the   world 
without  half,  or  a  quarter,  as  good  a  chance. 

For  a  time  the  novelty  of  Australian  country  life 
interested  me,  but  I  was  disgusted  at  the  monotonous  flatness 
of  the  whole  district.  I  always  had  a  peculiar  longing  for 
mountains,  and  as  most  of  the  pictures  in  the  free  library 
had  shewn  mountains,  I  felt,  in  a  sort  of  way,  that  I  had 
been  deceived.  There  was  plenty  to  interest  me,  however, 
and  no  lack  of  sport  in  the  way  of  good  tennis  and  cricket, 
and  the  best  of  shooting,  riding,  and  fishing.  Office  hours 
were  easy,  so  I  used  to  get  tennis  every  evening,  and  was 
soon  able  to  give  points  to  most  of  the  other  players.  With 
other  fellows  about  my  own  age  I  often  rode  out  into  the 
bush,  and  spent  Saturday  to  Monday  camping  out,  fishing, 
and  shooting. 

I  soon  gathered  from  my  companions  that  the  moral 
and  religious  tone  in  this  part  of  the  world  was  not  high ; 
but  instead  of  being  disgusted,  I  was  interested.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  a  man  could  not  be  popular  unless  he  was,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  any  rate,  a  rake  and  a  drunkard.  This 
was  an  exaggerated,  and  therefore  a  false  impression  ;  but 
it  was  one  that  easily  insinuated  itself  into  an  unbalanced 
mind.  I  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship,  however,  with  a 
very  nice  family  of  seven  sisters,  and  though  the  attraction 
they  had  for  me  may  not  have  been  good,  it  never  lowered 
my  estimation  of  women.  Of  course,  I  fell  in  love  with  two 
or  three  of  them,  one  after  the  other,  and  though  this  did 
not  hurt  them,  it  did  not  do  me  any  good  at  all,  and  inter- 
fered very  greatly  with  my  work. 

One  day,  before  I  had  been  in  the  country  many  months, 
and  when  I  was  feeling  as  well  and  cheerful  as  ever  I  did  in 
my  life,  I  was  asked  if  I  had  ever  ridden  a  horse  before,  and 
I  said  that  I  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  riding  a  white  Arab 
pony,  which  was  led  about  by  a  native  servant  called  Gehazi. 
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At  the  same  time  I  somewhat  boastingly  mentioned  the  tact 
that  my  father  was  a  very  important  person.  Whether  I 
spoke  in  a  queer  manner  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
father  of  the  family,  who  was  in  the  room,  said,  "  You  must 
not  talk  like  that,  or  people  will  think  you  mad.  Your 
father  is  nothing  greater  than  a  somewhat  inflated  police 
magistrate."  I  felt  indignant,  especially  when  the  picture 
of  the  local  police  magistrate  came  before  my  mind ;  but 
it  was  not  my  place  to  answer  back,  so  I  thought  nothing 
more  of  it,  and  forgot  the  incident  directly  afterwards.  In- 
deed, I  never  thought  of  it  again  for  fifteen  years ;  then  it 
struck  me  as  being  a  curious  statement.1  It  was  the  first 
time  in  my  life  that  anyone  had  ever  hinted  at  eccentricity 
either  in  my  manner  or  statements. 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  I  was  much  keener  about 
sport  than  work,  and  after  a  year  or  so  I  began  to  feel  that 
the  legal  profession  was  one  for  which  I  was  quite  unsuited. 
My  examinations  were  negotiated,  as  they  became  due, 
without  very  great  difficulty,  but  I  never  had  the  ambition 
to  make  any  real,  steady  attempt  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  profession,  and  to  this  day  I  bitterly  regret 
the  injury  to  my  character,  as  well  as  all  the  time  wasted. 
I  soon  got  into  bad  habits  :  smoked  too  much,  and  learned 
to  swear  _€ven  more  profusely  than  the  most  accomplished 
of  my  companions.  Of  course,  I  had  two  sets  of  manners — 
one  when  out  in  the  bush,  and  the  other  when  with  ladies. 
It  is  possible  that  very  occasionally  an  unconscious  overlap 
occurred,  though  I  cannot  remember  any.  In  less  than 
two  years,  very  few  of  those  left  at  home  would  have  re- 
cognised my  manners,  and  I  could  not  help,  when  looking 
at  my  natural  face  in  a  glass,  noticing  that  I  was  rapidly 
going  down  hill.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  my  moral  character 
was  deteriorating  so  fearfully  that  distressed  me,  but  that 
my  personal  appearance  was  altering,  for  I  confess  to  having 
become  as  vain  as  a  girl.  This  was  somewhat  of  a  new 
departure,  for  I  had  never  been  much  afflicted  in  this 
way,  except  for  a  short  time  just  before  leaving  school. 
It  may  have  been  a  return  to  some  infantile  weakness  of 
mind,  amusing  and  pardonable  in  an  infant,  but  painful  in 
a  young  man.  I  never  had  any  temptation  to  drink,  how- 
ever, and  I  did  not  fall  off  in  my  ability  at  games. 

(i)  This  statement  had  no  meaning  over  and  above  the  ordinary  one  at  the  time, 
either  to  myself  or  to  anyone  else,  but  long  afterwards  it  seemed  to  me 
there  was  a  second  unconscious  or  sub-conscious  meaning.  I  have  found 
out  that  there  never  was  such  a  servant,  and  that  it  must  have  been  a 
dream  impression  ;  but  at  the  time  it  was  to  me  a  fact,  as  much  as  any 
other  fact  of  the  first  few  years  of  my  life,  and  I  felt  quite  certain  that  tt 
was  my  mother  who  called  the  servant  by  this  nickname. 
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One  day,  before  I  had  been  two  years  in  the  country, 
I  resisted,  strange  to  say,  a  very  strong  temptation,  simply 
from  the  thought  of  what  my  mother  would  think,  were 
she  alive  and  could  she  know.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
this  thought  had  ever  seriously  crossed  my  mind,  and  in  a 
day  or  so  I  had  pulled  myself  together.  I  determined  that 
the  only  way  to  live  at  all  was  to  look  for  the  good,  and  not 
for  the  evil,  in  others,  and  to  do  everything,  work  especially, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God,  even 
though  I  failed.  For  some  time  I  kept  up  to  this,  and 
everything,  even  in  that  flat  and  sunburnt  country,  wore 
quite  a  rosy  aspect.  I  felt  much  happier,  and  as  if  I  loved 
all  men,  rich  and  poor,  good  and  bad,  for  there  was  some 
good  in  all  of  them. 

One  evening,  when  in  this  happy  frame  of  mind,  full 
of  good  resolutions  and  of  the  above  spirit  and  determination, 
after  having  done  a  good  day's  work,  I  was  playing  a  quiet 
game  of  tennis  with  a  lady  on  the  tennis  courts,  quite  close 
to  the  house  I  lived  in.  No  other  players  had  turned  up, 
and,  as  it  was  not  very  interesting  for  me  and  too  much 
exercise  for  her,  we  soon  stopped  playing.  Some  little 
time  before  this,  I  had  noticed  a  stranger,  standing  by  the 
gate  just  outside  the  courts,  watching  the  game.  Some  of 
the  balls  had  gone  over  the  fence  into  the  field  in  ^vhich  he 
was,  and  I  had  to  go  and  get  them.  While  walking  towards 
the  gate,  I  noticed  what  a  strongly  built  and  handsome  man 
this  stranger  was.  He  was  very  well  and  neatly  dressed  in 
a  dark  brown  suit  of  clothes,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  he 
was  not  a  little  taller,  for  he  seemed  only  about  five  feet  six. 

In  Australia  one  does  not  wait  too  much  on  ceremony, 
for  whatever  else  there  may  be,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
friendliness  in  the  country ;  so  as  soon  as  I  had  passed 
through  the  gate,  I  wished  him  good  evening,  and  asked 
whether  he  would  like  a  game  of  tennis,  as  there  was  any 
amount  of  time,  and  I  could  get  him  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a 
racquet  in  a  few  minutes.  He  thanked  me,  but  declined, 
as  he  did  not  play,  and  quietly  remarked,  "  By  the  way, 
I  think  that  perhaps  you  do  a  bit  too  much." 

This  remark  struck  me,  as  the  last  time  I  had  seen  my 
uncle  he  had  said  the  very  same  thing. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  I  replied. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  You  try  to  do  too  much,  and  you 
smoke  too  much.  In  fact,  I  think  you  would  be  better  if 
you  didn't  smoke  at  all." 

I  immediately  took  my  pipe  out  of  my  mouth,  knocked 
the  ashes  out  on  my  heel,  and  said  :  "  I  suppose  you  must 
be  a  doctor,  and  that  is  how  you  know  so  well,  just  at  a 
glance.  Don't  you  smoke  yourself  ?" 
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I  felt  instinctively  that  he  knew  there  had  been  more 
than  too  much  smoking  wrong  with  me,  but  he  did  not 
say  so. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  am — a  doctor.  And  I  do  not 
smoke,"  said  he. 

"  Don't  you  smoke  at  all  ?"  I  asked,  in  surprise.  "  I 
thought  a  doctor  would  have  to  when  dissecting,  and  that 
smoking  was  a  good  disinfectant." 

"  Well,  I  do  sometimes,"  he  said ;    "  but  not  much." 

I  felt  interested — I  don't  know  why — and,  looking  at 
his  face,  was  struck  by  the  great  ability  and  determination, 
and  yet  the  absolute  kindness  and  goodness  of  it.  He  was 
quite  a  young  man,  with  a  fair  complexion,  a  straight  nose, 
and  a  short,  neat  beard  of  a  coppery-brass  colour,  but  more 
brass  than  copper,  and  I  remember  thinking  his  beard  looked 
as  if  he  had  never  shaved.  I  also  noticed  that  his  dark-brown 
or  auburn  hair  was  so  thick  that  there  was  hardly  any  parting 
in  it.  I  noticed  this  particularly,  for  he  took  his  felt  hat 
off  once,  and  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  I 
felt  rather  envious  of  his  splendid  hair ;  for,  owing  to  the 
heat  and  my  wearing  myself  out,  my  hair  was  getting  a 
little  thin  at  that  time.  I  had  seen  the  same  sort  of  hair 
on  dozens  of  healthy  country-folk — more  greyish  brown 
than  reddish  brown — and  it  was  not  so  much  the  colour  as 
the  quantity  of  it  that  struck  me  at  the  time.  I  felt  certain 
he  was  a  very  clever  man  and  very  good  at  his  profession, 
and  I  wished  in  my  heart  that  I  was  only  sure  of  becoming 
half  as  good  at  mine.  I  then  noticed  that  he  was  taller 
than  I  had  at  first  thought,  for  now  that  I  was  standing 
talking  face  to  face  with  him,  he  seemed  fully  as  tall  as  I 
was. 

"  It  is  strange,"  I  remarked,  after  a  moment,  "  but  you 

remind  me  very  strongly  of  a  Mr.  M ,  a  Scotchman,  who 

was  once  a  master  of  mine  for  a  short  time  at  school,  and 
one  of  the  best  men  you  ever  met.  Are  you,  by  any  chance, 
an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man  ?  I  think  he  was  a  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  man." 

"  My  name  is  M ,  and  I  am  Scotch  also.      I  know 

Glasgow  University  best ;  but  I  am  a  Catholic,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Why,  so  am  I,  for  the  matter  of  that,  but  I  suppose  you 
mean  a  Roman  Catholic." 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;   "  a  Catholic  and  a  Roman  Catholic." 

Now,  he  could  not  have  said  anything  more  calculated 
to  lower  himself  in  my  estimation  than  that  he  was  a 
Glasgow  Roman  Catholic,  except,  perhaps,  a  German  Jew, 
for  I  always  regarded  the  Scotch  as  canny  and  mean,  and 
— Glasgow  University  and  a  superstitious  Roman  Catholic  ! 
However,  there  was  no  mistaking  that  this  man  was  all 
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right  every  way,  so  I  hazarded  the  remark  that  I  was  sure 
Glasgow  turned  out  some  very  fine  men,  but  that  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  all  Scotchmen  were  Presbyterians. 

"  Not  all,"  he  replied. 

He  struck  me  as  being  so  different  from  any  Roman 
Catholic  I  had  ever  met,  that  I  was  certain  he  had  only 
recently  become  one ;  so  I  asked : 

"  Were  you  always  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  did  you  be- 
come one  ?" 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  said,  "  Perhaps  you  might 
say  that  I  was  not  always  one." 

"  Then  you  must  have  become  one  ?" 

This  seemed  a  difficult  question,  for  his  answer  was : 
"  Well,  I  suppose  you  might  say  so." 

"  Long  ago  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  long  ago,"  he  answered. 

"  Ah  !  "  I  said,  smiling,  "  then  you  are  what  we  call 
a — a —  proselyte."1 

"  I  suppose  you  might  say  so,"  he  said  again. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  a  good  Roman  Catholic  is  better  than 
a  bad  Protestant,  any  day,  and  a  good  Protestant2  is  better 
than  a  bad  Roman  Catholic." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  care  what  his  religion  was, 
as  long  as  he  was  a  good  sportsman,  so  I  continued  : 

"  There  are  two  subjects  which,  I  have  been  told,  one 
never  mentions  in  Australia,  and  they  are  Religion  and 
Ancestry." 

"I  know,"  he  said;  "but  it  does  not  matter  men- 
tioning it  to  you." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  I  replied.  "  I  am  out  from  the  old  country. 
By  the  way,  are  you  thinking  of  settling  down  in  these 
parts  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  only  passing  through,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Perhaps,"  I  continued,  "  you  are  travelling  for  a  life 
insurance  company,  like  another  doctor,  not  long  out  from 
Scotland,  who  has  just  left,  and  who  won  the  singles  in  a 
tennis  tournament  here  a  short  time  ago.  He  stayed  some 
time,  and  was  a  bit  too  good  for  me;  indeed,  he  had  won 
some  Scottish  championship,  and  got  as  a  prize  a  gold  watch 
and  chain,  which  he  shewed  me." 

Just  at  this  moment  I  noticed  that  my  companion  had 

(1)  I  remember  trying  hard  to  think  of  the  term  "pervert,"  but  being  unable  to 

recall  it,  I  used  the  old  term  proselyte. 

(2)  I  did  not  mean  good  at  "  protesting  "  or  denying  things.      At  all  times  there 

have  been  people  who  were  exceedingly  good  at  this  ;   but  I  meant  a  good 
man  who  lived  a  good  life,  and  believed  in  the  Catholic  "credo,"  and  yet 
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a  gold  chain-cable  watch  chain — not  a  curb ;  and  I  remem- 
bered that  this  cable-chain  was  just  the  sort,  as  a  child,  I  had 
settled  in  my  mind  to  buy  so  soon  as  I  became  possessed  of 
unlimited  wealth. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  in  answer  to  my  question,  "  that 
is  just  what  I  am — a  doctor  in  a  life  insurance  company.  I 
have  done  a  great  deal  in  that  way." 

"  Does  your  company  take  up  fire  insurance  as  well — 
like  the  Royal  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "in  fact,  my  company  is  the  Royal 
Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Company." 

I  thought  it  was  peculiar  that  two  insurance  doctors 
should  be  in  the  same  small  town  so  shortly  after  each  other, 
but  it  doubtless  accounted  for  this  man  passing  through 
quickly,  and  not  staying  any  time.  I  made  some  remark  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  not  get  much  business  there,  as  the 
other  man  had  been  before  him ;  and  I  then  asked  where 
he  had  just  come  from. 

"  From  Queensland,"  he  replied. 

"  That's  a  long  hail,"  I  remarked. 

"  It  is,"  he  said,  and  started  to  walk  away  from  the 
courts  and  down  the  field  towards  the  town. 

I  felt  interested  and  attracted  both  by  his  appearance 
and  his  quiet,  friendly  manner,  and  I  walked  with  him, 
when  the  following  conversation  took  place.  I  began : 

"  You  must  have  travelled  a  great  deal  when  working  for 
your  company.  Have  you  ever  had  any  dangerous  or 
exciting  experiences  when  doing  so  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "and  the  most  dangerous  thing  I  ever 
did  was  once  to  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  night  a  deep  and 
wide  river,  full  of  poisonous  reptiles,  in  order  to  deliver  a 
woman  of  a  child." 

"  Was  there  no  bridge  you  could  have  crossed  ?" 

"  No,  not  when  I  crossed ;  but  a  bridge  has  been  made 
since,"  he  replied. 

"What  sort  of  reptiles  were  there? — alligators  and 
crocodiles  ?" 

"  Yes;  and  snakes." 

"  I  expect  there  were  any  number  of  leeches,"  I  re- 
marked, casually.  "  I  have  heard  of  a  man  being  killed  by 
them  alone  when  trying  to  do  a  swim  like  that." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  there  were  some  leeches." 

I  felt  suspicious  for  a  second,  and  started  to  cross- 
examine  him. 

"  Were  you  riding,  or  driving  ?" 

"  I  was  not  driving,"  he  said. 

"  Then  you  must  have  been  riding.  Did  you  swim  the 
horse  across  also,  or  leave  him  on  the  other  side  ?" 
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"  I  left  him  on  the  other  side." 

My  instinctive  inclination  in  cross-examining  him  was 
not  so  much  to  test  his  truthfulness  as  to  gauge  the  bravery 
of  the  action ;  because,  if  he  swam  over  on  a  horse,  reptiles 
would  be  less  likely  to  attack  him.  The  whole  appearance 
and  manner  of  the  man,  however,  made  me  certain  he  was 
incapable  of  exaggeration  or  boasting  in  any  form,  and, 
feeling  ashamed  for  having  suspected  him  at  all,  I  said, 
with  admiration : 

"  Well,  you  are  a  brave  man.  I  could  not  do  a  thing 
like  that.  Shake  hands." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said. 

We  accordingly  shook  hands. 

"  By  the  way,"  I  continued,  "  if  you  are  going  on  to 
the  next  town,  you  may,  if  you  are  driving  your  own  buggy, 
get.  some  good  shooting  on  the  road,  and  I  will  gladly  lend 

you  my  gun.  I  lent  it  to  old  Judge  F ,  of  the  District 

Court,  not  long  ago,  as  he  thought  he  might  have  a  chance 
of  shooting  some  wild  turkeys.  You  can  easily  send  it  back 
later  by  coach  or  train." 

"No,  thank  you,"  he  replied;  and,  after  a  pause,  he 
looked  at  me,  and  added  very  quietly,  with  emphasis,  "  I 
never  shoot  any  of  God's  creatures." 

I  knew  instinctively  that  he  meant  in  the  way  of  sport 
and  for  pleasure.  I  noticed  that  he  spoke  with  quiet 
earnestness  and  reverence,  and  I  whistled  to  myself  and 
thought  that  he  was  very  religious — far  too  religious  for  me  ; 
but  I  said  aloud  : 

"  Well,  I  do — as  many  as  I  can.  And  tennis,  and 
shooting,  and  dancing,  and  smoking  are  the  things  I  like  best." 

"  I  don't  dance,  either,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  don't  play  tennis,"  I  remarked,  "  for 
I  am  sure  you  would  be  good  at  anything  you  took  up ;  but 
I  suppose  you  are  so  keen  on  your  work  and  your  profession 
of  healing  that  you  go  about  doing  what  good  you  can 
among  the  poor  in  your  spare  time,  free,  gratis,  and  for 
nothing." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"  I  suppose,"  I  continued,  "  that  is  why  you  do  not 
care  much  for  sport  or  playing  games,  especially  games 
with  women,  though  you  might  like  a  good  single  now  and 
then." 

"  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  play  tennis  with  you 
sometimes  if  I  were  remaining  here,  though  I  do  not  go  in 
much  for  games,"  he  replied. 

The  inference  was  obvious,  that  he  went  in  more  for 
work  than  for  games,  and  inwardly  I  admired  him  for  it, 
and  went  on  to  express  my  regret  that  he  was  not  stopping 
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some  time.  As  I  did  so,  I  again  noticed  his  height,  for  my 
right  shoulder  was  just  on  a  level  with  his  left,  and  I  am 
over  six  feet  in  my  boots.  This  struck  me,  for  the  second 
time,  as  peculiar,  for  I  had  certainly  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  a  short  man  when  I  first  saw  him ; 
and  I  remember  thinking  that  a  remark  I  had  heard  not  long 
before,  namely,  that  a  very  well-built  man  never  looked  or 
shewed  his  height,  was  true,  and  that  this  was  the  most 
wonderful  example  of  it  I  had  ever  seen. 

I  then  said  that  I  must  go  back,  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  remarked  that  the  world  was  so  small  now-a-days  we 
might  meet  again  somewhere,  so  I  would  not  say  "  good- 
bye," but  "  au  revoir."  Just  before  this,  however,  I  told 
him  that  although  there  was  a  saying  in  Australia  that  one 
never  shook  hands  except  with  one's  enemies,  I  for  one  did 
not  believe  in  it.  "  Neither  do  I,"  said  he,  and  gave  me  a 
firm,  warm  handshake.  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  rather  soft, 
but  strong-looking  hand,  and  also  that  he  never  said  "  good- 
bye." What  struck  me  most  about  him,  however,  was  a 
sense  of  quiet  ability,  combined  with  almost  child-like  happi- 
ness and  kindness,  and  though  there  was  a  great  sense  of 
dignity,  it  was  not  so  strong  as  the  sense  of  earnest  and 
interested  kindness,  and  I  wished  inwardly  that  there  were 
a  few  more  men  like  that  in  the  world. 

After  I  had  retraced  my  steps  a  short  distance,  I  turned 
round,  as  one  often  will,  in  order  to  have  another  look  at  a 
person  who  has  impressed  one  greatly.  I  had  just  noticed 
that  the  stranger's  shoulders  were  particularly  square,  and 
that  he  held  himself  straight  and  well,  when  he  turned 
quickly  towards  his  left,  sprang  off  the  ground  into  the  air, 
and  was  gone,  almost  as  if  he  had  flown  in  pieces.  The 
impression  made  upon  me  for  the  second  was  that  he  had 
deliberately  sprung  upwards  into  something  that  imme- 
diately hid  him  from  view,  like  a  diver  diving  into  water, 
not  at  all  like  smoke  vanishing  into  air,  and  I  confess  that 
for  an  instant  the  thing  looked  uncanny,  almost  diabolical. 
I  looked  carefully,  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  looked  again,  but 
could  see  no  more  of  him.  There  was  a  tree,  however,  across 
the  road  at  the  other  side  of  a  wire  fence,  and  though  I  was 
certain  he  had  not  passed  through  the  fence,  I  changed  my 
position  to  see  if  by  any  chance  he  could  be  on  the  far  side 
of  the  tree,  but  could  see  nothing  of  him.  I  then  thought 
his  disappearance  must  have  been  a  delusion,  though  I  had 
very  good  sight;1  that,  perhaps,  I  had  misjudged  his  distance 
from  me,  and  that  he  had  simply  gone  on  the  far  side  of  the 

(i)  Curiously  enough,  I  am  the  only  one  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  always 
had  good  sight  and  never  has  bad  to  use  glasses. 
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tree;  so  I  returned  to  the  courts.  The  lady  there  was  still 
practising  serving  across  the  net,  so  I  went  up  to  her  and 
remarked  : 

"  What  a  splendid  man  that  stranger  was  !  The 
world  would  be  a  different  place  if  there  were  a  few  more 
men  like  him  in  it." 

To  my  surprise,  she  said  that  she  had  not  seen  any 
stranger. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  I  said.  "  He  was  a  doctor  travelling  for 
a  life  insurance  company,  and  the  finest  man  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  am  certain  he  was  a  very  good  man,  too,  at  his 
profession ;  and  yet  there  was  something  more  than  that 
about  his  face — he  was  good  right  through,  and  I  would 
trust  him  with  my  sister,  or  with  any  woman,  anywhere, 
and  know  that  he  would  never  make  love  to  them,  or  think 
of  anything  that  was  not  honourable.  If  he  were  a  ship's 
doctor,  and  a  fiancee  of  mine  were  coming  out  on  board,  I 
would  put  her  in  his  care,  rather  than  '  under  the  captain's 
charge,'  and  I  would  know  that  his  presence  and  society 
would  only  do  good  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  few  who  were  coming 
out  '  under  the  captain's  charge,'  and  were  having  their  last 
fling  before  settling  down." 

To  my  surprise,  my  companion  told  me  not  to  talk 
rubbish ;  that  there  was  no  doctor  or  anyone  else  there, 
but  that  she  had  noticed  me  walking  away  down  the  field, 
and  wondered  where  I  was  going  to.  I  told  her  that  it  was 
she  who  was  talking  rubbish,  and  that  there  was  a  doctor 
there  just  as  much  as  I  was  there,  or  she  was  there ;  that 
because  she  did  not  notice  anyone,  it  did  not  follow  that 
he  was  not  there,  for  I  might  have  been  standing  between 
him  and  her.  She  did  not  reply,  but  seemed  to  be  thinking, 
and  I  gathered  up  all  the  balls  and  locked  them  away  in  the 
pavilion. 

Afterwards,  when  we  were  walking  away  from  the 
ground,  she  said  that  she  had  noticed  I  sometimes  talked  to 
myself ;  that  I  should  take  great  care,  and  not  do  such  an 
absent-minded  thing,  for  it  might  grow  on  me,  and  people 
would  think  me  queer.  Now,  I  knew  that  very  occasionally 
I  did  sometimes  talk  in  a  sort  of  whisper  to  myself,  when 
thinking  deeply,  or  when  very  intent  on  anything,  or  pleased 
about  anything ;  but  I  was  surprised  at  her  remark,  and 
a  little  annoyed,  and  told  her  rather  rudely  "  to  teach  her 
grandmother." 

We  then  walked  back  to  her  aunt's  house,  where  I 
boarded,  and  where  she  had  been  asked  to  remain  for  tea. 
She  went  to  a  seat  on  the  verandah  ;  and  just  as  I  was  going 
into  the  hall,  she  called  me  over,  and  said  that  my  manner 
struck  her  as  being  queer  and  rather  rude.  I  know  that  I 
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felt  peculiarly  well  and  strong  and  good,  with  a  sort  of 
healthy,  warm  glow  inside  me,  and  had  decided  to  break  off 
dancing  attendance  on  any  woman.  As  she  was  a  good  deal 
older  than  I  was,  and  as  I  had  not  been  very  polite,  I 
apologised  for  any  rudeness  I  might  have  been  guilty  of, 
but  said  nothing  more.  I  saw  her  home  that  evening,  and 
no  further  notice  was  taken  of  my  manner ;  indeed,  I  never 
gave  the  matter  another  thought,  except  once,  and  that 
momentarily,  until  it  was  recalled  to  my  mind  in  a  very 
peculiar  way  after  I  had  recovered  from  a  second  attack  of 
insanity,  many  years  afterwards.  If  only  I  had  had  the  sense 
to  take  the  hints — to  persevere  in  following  the  example 
shewn  me  and  the  good  advice  given  me,  I  should  have  been 
saved  much  suffering  and  much  well-deserved  contempt ;  but 
the  attraction  that  games  and  sport  had  for  me,  to  say  nothing 
of  anything  else,  was  simply  deadly. 

I  remember  the  whole  incident  so  clearly  that  I  can 
draw  a  rough  map  of  the  place,  though  I  have  never  been 
near  it  since.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  doctor  was  on  my 
right  side  when  walking  down  the  field,  for  it  was  my  right 
shoulder  that  I  touched  against  his  in  order  to  make  myself 
certain  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  same  height  as  myself  ; 
therefore  he  must  have  come  between  us,  and  been  nearer 
to  my  companion  than  I  was,  though  this  never  occurred 
to  me  at  the  time. 


And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  '  Behold, 
he  is  in  thine  hand,  only  spare  his  life.' 

— JOB  ii.  6. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    COACH    JOURNEY. 

NOW  the  tennis  incident  in  the  last  chapter,  though 
recorded  accurately   and  with  much  detail,  was  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  minutes,  and  never  impressed 
me  at  the  time  in  the  smallest  degree.     The  idea 
of  its  being  an  hallucination  never  once  occurred  to  me.     I 
merely  thought,  for  a  moment  or  two,  that  my  sight  had 
been  curiously  deceived  as  to  the  stranger's  disappearance. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  him  again,  if  possible ;  so  next 
morning,  at  the  office,  I  asked  the  only  clerk  we  had,  and  also 
the  office  boy,  if  they  had  noticed  in  the  town  a  doctor,  who 
was  passing  through  for  the  Royal  Life  Insurance  Company, 
and  I  gave  a  short  description  of  him.  They  knew  nothing ; 
and  the  clerk  accompanied  me  while  I  made  a  short  enquiry 
from  the  "  boots  "  of  the  hotel  just  across  the  road.  No 
one  answering  to  my  description  had  been  seen,  and  I  there- 
fore concluded  that  he  had  probably  stopped  at  one  or  other 
of  the  two  smaller  hotels  further  down  the  town.  I  made 
enquiries  at  these  places  that  afternoon,  when  my  work 
was  over,  but  no  such  person  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  ; 
so  I  concluded  that  he  must  have  been  stopping  with 
some  friend,  and  had  left  early  that  morning.  I  was  dis- 
appointed at  not  seeing  him  again ;  and  though  the  clerk 
made  fun  of  me,  as  he  often  did,  I  do  not  think  my  enquiries 
were  considered  in  any  way  peculiar,  for,  of  course,  strangers 
often  passed  quickly  through  the  little  town.  In  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  the 
daily  routine  of  life  went  on  as  usual.  After  a  short  time, 
I  fell  completely  away  from  my  good  resolutions,  for  I  never 
had  any  inclination  to  go  to  church,  except  to  look  at  the 
people  there  assembled,  or  any  religious  feeling  to  pray — 
a  habit  I  had  dropped  directly  I  left  school.  Very  soon  all 
happiness  left  me :  things  seemed  to  go  wrong  generally, 
and  a  terrible  spirit  of  discontent  and  dislike  for  the  pro- 
fession I  had  chosen  took  possession  of  me.  A  new  manager 
took  over  authority,  and,  after  some  months,  he  and  I  began 
to  hit  it  off  badly.  This  was  more  my  fault  than  his,  for  I 
confess  to  having  become  very  slack  at  everything  except 
games  and  sport. 
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After  some  time,  it  became  advisable  for  me  to  begin 
steady  reading  for  my  final  examination ;  so  I  pulled  myself 
together,  in  a  sort  of  way,  got  the  necessary  books,  and 
began,  when  a  most  unfortunate  series  of  events  took  place. 

Just  at  the  wrong  time,  the  whole  of  the  engrossing 
work  of  the  office  was  given  me,  though  I  was  an  articled 
clerk,  and  the  other  clerk  was  specially  paid  for  such  work. 
I  had  anticipated  plenty  of  time  for  reading,  and  this  was 
drudgery,  but  I  felt  convicted  for  past  idleness,  and  saw 
it  was  a  case  of  "  needs  must."  The  manager  became  pecu- 
liarly irritable  and  disagreeable,  and  I  honestly  think  some 
affair  of  his  private  life  had  upset  him,  for  in  many  respects 
he  was  a  good  type  of  man.  For  some  time  previously  I 
had  laboured  under  the  conviction  that  I  had  chosen  an 
utterly  unsuitable  career,  and  now  I  was  so  much  upset  at 
the  way  things  seemed  to  be  going,  and  because  I  could  not 
have  my  own  way,  that  one  night  when  I  was  in  the  garden, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  I  threw  myself  down  on  the  ground,  and 
simply  groaned  in  despair.  The  people  in  the  house  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  hall,  heard  me,  and  ran  out,  thinking  I 
had  fainted.  I  had  not  done  anything  of  the  sort,  but  they 
did  not  understand,  and  I  could  not  explain.  I  was  so 
blind,  that  I  did  not  see  it  was  utterly  unmanly  to  give 
way  like  this,  and  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  about 
my  position  that  was  unendurable  or  irremediable  to  any- 
one in  a  right  state  of  mind,  or  possessed  of  a  good  spirit 
and  proper  determination.  It  was  just  these  things,  how- 
ever, that  I  had  lost,  and  this  loss  brought  me  very  low, 
almost  to  an  extremity.1 

The  last  straw  came  when  I  was  ordered  out  of  the  room 
I  had  occupied  for  nearly  three  years,  and  made  to  share  a 
very  inferior  one  with  our  solitary  office  boy,  who  was  kept 
solely  for  letter-press  work,  and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
great  unwashed.  This  was  like  being  told  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  so  I  kicked  over  the  traces,  consigned  the 
office  and  everyone  in  it  to  perdition,  packed  a  valise, 
mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  off  to  a  station  homestead  out 
in  the  bush,  where  I  knew  a  good  and  hospitable  manager. 
I  acted  very  wrongly,  in  high  temper,  and,  of  course,  with- 
out thinking,  put  my  relative  in  an  extremely  awkward 
position. 

The  good  lady  of  the  homestead  and  her  husband  could 
not  have  been  kinder  to  me  had  I  been  their  son,  though  I 
am  sure  they  soon  found  out  I  was  in  disgrace.  I  was  very 
run  down  at  the  time,  and  they  both  seemed  to  take  a  pride 

(i)  I  have  to  mention  this  incident  because  of  hints  that  I  imagined  I  saw  things 
when  I  was  in  this  "faint." 
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in  seeing  how  they  could  fatten  me  up.  Every  few  days 
they  used  to  take  me  to  the  storehouse  and  weigh  me,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  I  had  put  on  a  stone  in  weight.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  orders  came  from  head-quarters  for  me  to  go 
back  and  apologise.  I  had  had  time  to  cool  down  and 
consider  my  position ;  and  as  this  was  not  only  reasonable, 
but  most  lenient  treatment,  I  acquiesced  with  the  best  grace 
I  could,  and  started  afresh,  but  with  a  lot  of  lee-way  to  make 
up. 

Not  long  after  my  return,  I  was  told  that  a  younger 
brother  of  mine,  who  had  arrived  and  was  at  the  head  office, 
would  change  places  with  me,  and  I  also  received  the  belated 
information  that  I  would  already  have  been  transferred  if 
I  had  not  acted  in  such  a  foolish  manner,  for  instructions 
had  actually  gone  out  to  that  effect  before  it  was  known 
what  had  occurred.  My  brother  duly  came  down  by  coach, 
and  I  never  was  more  delighted  to  see  anyone.  My  whole 
heart  went  out  to  him ;  the  whole  world  seemed  to  have 
become  different,  and  I  felt  absolutely  certain  that,  after 
all,  I  was  going  to  make  a  good  job  of  my  life,  and  do  well 
at  my  profession,  if  it  were  only  for  his  sake. 

Although  particulars  that  he  brought  me  of  the  death 
of  another  brother  distressed  me  for  a  time,  and  a  feeling  of 
hot  rebellion  came  over  me  against  God  for  allowing  such 
a  splendid  and  pure  character  as  he  was  to  suffer  so  much, 
I  felt  that  it  was  all  over,  and  that  it  was  all  right  now. 
My  uncle  came  down  in  the  middle  of  everything ;  and  when 
talking  with  him  one  afternoon,  a  sudden  compulsion  came 
over  me,  and  I  began  to  tell  him  all  the  evil  and  idleness  of 
my  life.  It  simply  had  to  come  out,  and  he  was  very  much 
taken  aback.  He  stopped  me,  and  said  there  was  no  need 
for  me  to  tell  him,  or  to  feel  it  so  deeply ;  that  I  was  young 
yet,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  for  me 
to  reform  and  do  well.  He  also  mentioned  that  if  I  felt  I 
must  confess,  I  might  go  to  a  clergyman  or  a  priest.  I  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  this,  for  I  thought  the  clergyman  would 
think  me  mad,  and  I  did  not  even  know  the  priest  by  sight. 

After  this,  I  felt  tremendous  new  life  and  health  and 
energy  surging  and  welling  up  in  me ;  all  my  organs  began  to 
work  as  they  had  never  worked  before,  and  all  my  springs 
and  wires  not  only  seemed,  but  were  actually  renewed  and 
re-oiled,  and  I  felt  that  not  only  much  rottenness  of  mind, 
but  rottenness  of  body,  had  left  me.  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was,  and,  curiously  enough,  I  had  not  the  slightest  religious 
inclination.  Life  seemed  altogether  different,  and  once  again 
it  seemed  possible  to  love  all  men,  for  there  was  some  good 
in  everyone  if  one  would  but  look  for  it. 

As  I  had  not  seen  my  brother  for  over  three  years,  we 
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were  allowed  to  spend  a  week  or  so  together ;  and  I  heard 
afterwards  that  it  was  during  our  last  few  days  that  I  was 
first  really  suspected  of  insanity.  My  own  impression  was 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  was  full  of  life  and  health ; 
but  very  soon  some  curious  ideas  began  to  work.  To  begin 
with,  I  thought  it  was  no  use  making  a  new  start  in  life  unless 
I  began  it  with  a  really  good  hat ;  so  I  went  into  a  draper's 
shop  belonging  to  a  Jew,  and  bought  on  credit  a  really  good 
panama,  which  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  —  an  act  of 
extravagance  such  as  I  had  never  been  guilty  of  in  my  life 
before.  I  then  thought  my  brother  was  exceedingly  ill  and 
about  to  die ;  and  I  forced  him  to  come  with  me  and  see  a 
doctor.  To  my  amazement,  the  doctor  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  I  who  was  ill.  Nothing  much  more  startling 
than  this  occurred  just  then,  except  that  I  insisted  on 
borrowing  a  ring  from  a  friend  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  ever  returning  it. 

The  day  came  for  me  to  leave  ;  and  with  joy  in  my  heart 
and  a  feeling  of  absolute  certainty  that  I  was  going  to  do 
well  at  last,  I  got  on  the  box-seat  of  the  coach  and  waved 
adieu.  To  the  best  of  my  memory  and  belief,  this  was  a  full 
year,  if  not  more,  after  the  incident  related  in  the  last 
chapter. 

It  was  a  lovely  sunny  Australian  morning,  and  with 
four  good  horses  and  a  small,  light  coach  we  started  off. 
There  was  no  other  passenger  besides  myself,  and  the  driver 
was  a  man  whom  I  liked.  He  had  met  with  a  bad  accident, 
and  had  had  his  legs  broken,  but  a  splendid  constitution 
had  pulled  him  round,  and  now  he  was  as  well  and  strong  as 
ever,  and  looked  it.  We  rattled  over  the  ground  in  grand 
style,  and  had  gone  a  good  many  miles  when  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  knocked  my  hat  off.  It  was  a  perfectly  still 
day,  and  for  a  second  I  was  quite  surprised ;  but  every 
sixpence  was  of  importance  to  me  then,  and  I  could  not 
afford  to  lose  a  tiling  I  had  not  yet  paid  for,  so  I  asked  the 
driver  to  pull  up.  He  tried,  but  apparently  could  not  do  so, 
as  the  horses  were  going  strong ;  and  I  jumped  off,  thinking 
he  would  succeed  in  a  hundred  yards,  and  walked  back  to 
recover  my  hat.  On  turning  round,  to  my  disgust  I  saw 
the  coach  some  distance  off,  and  still  going,  while  the  driver 
had  ceased  trying  to  pull  up.  It  was  now  very  hot ;  and 
for  a  moment  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  determined 
to  try  and  overtake  the  coach,  though  it  seemed  madness  to 
attempt  it.  I  started,  however,  hat  in  hand ;  and  a  feeling 
of  lightness  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  strength  coming 
over  me,  I  overtook  the  coach  and  got  on  to  the  box-seat 
again.  The  driver  looked  alarmed.  Although  I  liked  the 
man,  and  anything  I  had  ever  heard  of  him  was  good,  I  told 
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him  very  quietly  that  he  ought  to  have  done  his  best  to  pull 
up,  and  not  compelled  me  to  make  such  an  effort  in  the 
heat.  Just  for  a  second,  the  thought  struck  me  that  perhaps 
he  wished  to  leave  me  behind.  He  muttered  something 
which  I  did  not  hear,  but  I  took  it  to  be  some  sort  of  apology 
or  excuse.  We  reached  the  end  of  the  stage  without  further 
incident ;  and  after  a  friendly  chat  with  the  grooms,  we  both 
got  on  the  box-seat  again,  as  soon  as  a  fresh  team  of  horses 
were  ready. 

Just  after  we  had  got  under  weigh,  to  my  surprise  the 
driver  pulled  up,  and  I  thought  something  had  gone  wrong 
with  the  harness,  or  that  he  was  thinking  of  something  he 
had  left  behind,  and  intended  to  go  back  for  it.  He  may 
have  stopped  with  the  idea  of  calling  back  to  one  of  the 
grooms  to  accompany  him  to  the  next  stage,  and  on  con- 
sideration have  thought  better  of  it,  but  this  never  occurred 
to  me,  for  at  that  moment  a  girl  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  old,  who  looked  like  some  station  hand's  daughter, 
came  up  to  the  near  side  of  the  coach,  and  I  helped  her  on 
to  the  box-seat,  where  she  sat  between  the  two  of  us.  She 
spoke  to  the  driver  several  times,  as  if  she  knew  him  well, 
and  he  answered  her,  while  I,  of  course,  looked  at  her  closely. 
What  they  were  saying  I  could  not  make  out,  so  I  fancied 
that  they  were  talking  some  bush  jargon.  The  girl  was  of 
average  height,  but  slightly  built,  and  was  dressed  shabbily 
in  a  brown  skirt  and  black  jacket;  she  had  black,  rather 
untidy  coarse  hair,  and  a  curious,  though  by  no  means  ugly 
face.  She  was  pale,  and  had  almond-shaped  eyes  and  a 
peculiar  goat-like  expression.  After  talking  a  little  with  the 
driver,  she  began  a  conversation  with  me.  I  was  interested, 
and  she  came  and  sat  close  to  me,  and  it  soon  struck  me 
was  rather  more  friendly  than  was  correct.  She  fascinated 
me,  however,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  I  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  ask  her  to  meet  me  sometime  that  evening,  after 
we  had  arrived  at  our  destination.  In  a  minute  I  cursed  my- 
self inwardly  for  ever  thinking  of  it,  and  nearly  letting  go  all 
my  good  resolutions  when  there  was  every  possible  opportunity 
for  me  to  do  really  well  in  a  new  place. 

With  an  effort  I  put  all  such  thoughts  aside,  and  asked 
her  about  her  family,  and  whether  her  father  was  doing  well 
out  there,  and  if  she  had  many  brothers  and  sisters.  She 
replied  that  she  had  no  father,  and  that  they  were  a  very 
large  family,  all  younger  than  herself. 

I  hazarded  the  remark  that  they  must  be  badly  off  if 
they  were  orphans,  and  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  where 
there  were  a  few  shillings  and  one  half-crown.  I  thought  of 
giving  her  a  shilling  at  first,  but  resolved  on  the  half-crown, 
and  gave  it  to  her  to  get  the  others  something  about  Christ- 
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mas  time.  We  were  now  nearing  the  last  stage  ;  and,  to  my 
surprise,  she  seemed  very  agitated  and  in  a  hurry  to  get 
down.  Two  grooms  were  standing  ready  to  meet  us,  and  I 
noticed  a  third,  a  tall,  dark  man,  near  them.  My  companion 
crossed  over  me,  and  started  to  get  down.  I  offered  her  a 
helping  hand,  but  she  would  not  take  it ;  and  as  she  was 
getting  down,  I  noticed  that  her  own  hands  were  peculiarly 
boneless,  shapeless,  and  cruel-looking.  I  had  never  seen 
hands  like  them  before,  but  I  have  since  had  opportunities 
to  notice  exactly  the  same  type  of  hand  on  two  or  three 
lunatics,  one  of  whom  suffered  from  fearful  fits  of  homicidal 
fury. 

When  she  got  down  I  watched  her  intently,  because,  to 
my  horror,  her  walk  seemed  peculiarly  stilted,  as  if  she  had 
a  goat's  hind-legs,  instead  of  proper  limbs.  Suddenly,  like 
a  flash,  she  disappeared,  and  all  I  saw  was  a  large  black 
shadow  flitting  close  along  the  ground,  and  then,  just  like 
a  bird  settling  on  a  bough,  it  rose  upwards  and  into  the  tall 
man  before  mentioned.  I  felt  myself  turn  pale,  and  I  could 
not  help  ejaculating  :  "  Heaven  help  me  !  the  Devil,  the 
Devil  himself  !  " 

Somewhat  alarmed,  but  thankful  I  had  behaved  cor- 
rectly, I  was  glad  when  we  started  on  the  last  stage  of  our 
journey  without  our  travelling  companion.  I  thought  I 
would  ask  the  driver  if  he  knew  who  the  girl  was.  He  told 
me  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  me,  for  there 
never  had  been  any  girl  there  at  all. 

I  laughed,  and  told  him  that  he  need  not  try  and  fool 
me,  and  I  described  her  appearance,  and  pointed  out  that 
she  had  spoken  to  him  first,  and  that  he  had  answered  her 
several  times,  before  she  had  devoted  her  attention  to  me  ; 
and  I  mentioned  the  conversation  about  her  fatherless  family 
in  order  to  remind  him  of  it.  I  also  remarked  sarcastically 
that  it  was  possible  he  might  know  more  about  her  than  he 
would  like  to  own  up  to. 

Again  he  said  something  about  my  not  being  well,  and 
asked  me  to  get  down  off  the  box  and  go  inside  the  coach, 
as  I  must  have  had  "  a  touch  of  the  sun."  He  looked  pale 
with  fear,  and  I  put  down  his  fear  to  his  knowing  that  the 
Devil  had  been  on  board.  It  never  struck  me  that  he  was 
afraid  of  me.  If  I  had  thought  this,  I  should  have  been 
greatly  distressed,  and  would  have  thought  him  mad,  for 
he  was  three  times  as  powerful  a  man  as  I  was,  had  I  at  any 
time  been  inclined  to  be  violent,  disobedient,  or  insulting. 
The  last  thing  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  inside  the  coach ; 
but  he  asked  me  so  nicely  that  I  could  not  refuse,  and  I 
did  what  he  wished  at  once,  though  I  told  him  that  I  had 
never  felt  better  in  my  life,  and  certainly  had  had  no  sun- 
stroke. 
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We  got  to  our  destination ;  and  by  a  curious  chance 
my  uncle,  at  whose  rooms  I  was  to  put  up,  had  gone  away 
for  a  few  days  on  important  business,  so  I  was  told  by  his 
partner  to  take  it  easy  till  he  came  back.  I  consequently 
took  a  room  at  a  hotel  where  most  of  the  resident  guests 
were  well  known  to  me,  and  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  few  days  at  the  only  club  in  the  town.  I  remember 
thinking  that  I  was  gifted  with  some  latent  power  of  mes- 
merism or  magnetism,  which  I  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  use 
for  my  own  advancement  or  gratification. 

One  evening,  after  dinner  at  the  hotel,  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  before  this  had  actually  been  asked  by  me  for  infor- 
mation on  such  subjects,  gave  me  a  hint  that  it  was  possibly 
worth  while  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the 
waitresses.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  girl  left  the  hotel  for  an 
evening  walk,  and,  after  waiting  a  little,  I  followed  with  the 
intention  of  meeting  her,  as  if  accidentally,  and  introducing 
myself — by  no  means  an  extraordinary  proceeding  in  that 
part  of  Australia,  or  indeed  in  many  other  places. 

I  had  not  gone  more  than  a  few  dozen  yards,  when  from 
the  air  above  me  and  a  little  behind  me  a  voice  called  me 
twice,  clearly  and  in  a  reproachful  tone,  by  my  Christian 
name.  I  recognised  the  voice  instantly  as  my  mother's, 
and  I  turned  round  and  looked  up,  actually  expecting  to 
see  her.  I  saw  nothing,  but,  filled  with  a  quick  sense  of 
shame  at  myself,  I  walked  back  to  the  hotel. 

That  night  I  could  not  sleep,  and  wandered  out  into  the 
open  plains  beyond  the  town,  and  stayed  there  till  morning 
dawned.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night ;  and  again  some 
of  my  past  sins  came  forcibly  and  vividly  up  before  my 
mind.  Never  before  had  sin  appeared  to  me  in  such  a  horrid 
light.  When  morning  came,  I  remember  distinctly  watching 
some  sheep  and  goats,  and  thinking  that  I  was  not  in  the 
least  degree  better  than  a  mere  animal.  An  overpowering 
desire  to  get  away  from  the  place  altogether  and  go  any- 
where came  over  me ;  and  not  having  enough  money  in  my 
pocket,  I  did  what  I  acknowledge  was  an  insane  act :  I  went 
to  the  railway  station  and  asked  for  a  ticket  in  exchange  for 
my  watch  and  chain.  This  was,  of  course,  refused ;  so  I 
went  back  to  the  hotel  and  had  breakfast.  When  going  out 
afterwards,  I  met  the  man  who  had  given  me  the  hint  the 
evening  before.  I  was  filled  with  sudden  fury  against  him, 
and,  taking  off  my  hat,  I  hit  him  deliberately  in  the  face 
with  it,  and  called  him  a  blackguard.  I  meant  to  insult 
him,  and  then,  when  he  attacked  me,  to  half  kill  him.  There 
would  have  been  a  fearful  row  had  not  a  waiter  interfered, 
and  the  object  of  my  fury  took  the  opportunity  to  disappear 
quickly.  This  is  the  only  occasion  during  my  two  attacks 
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of  insanity  that  I  ever  felt  uncontrollable  anger  against  any 
individual  human  being. 

I  stayed  quietly  at  the  club  most  of  the  day,  and  went 
for  a  walk  in  the  evening ;  but  that  night,  when  passing  by 
a  doctor's  house,  I  put  my  right  fist  deliberately  through 
the  thick  stained-glass  window  of  his  consulting  room,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  I  had  heard  he  was  the  reverse  of 
religious.  My  wrist  was  badly  cut,  so  I  went  off  to  another 
doctor  and  had  it  stitched  up.  He  noticed  there  was  some- 
thing very  wrong,  and  advised  me  to  go  and  stay  in  bed  till 
he  came  to  see  me  next  day.  This  I  did,  and  he  then  sug- 
gested that  a  change  to  Sydney  would  be  good  for  my  health, 
and  as  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  firm  happened  to  be  going 
there  also,  we  could  accompany  each  other.  This  fell  in 
with  my  own  ideas ;  and  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
I  had  been  certified  as  a  madman,  I  agreed  to  accompany 
him. 

Now  no  one,  myself  least  of  all,  will  even  suggest  that 
under  the  circumstances  there  was  any  other  alternative. 
The  only  mistake  made,  perhaps,  was  in  keeping  me  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  my  destination,  which  caused  me  later 
great  fear  and  suffering,  both  of  body  and  mind.  It  might, 
however,  have  been  very  difficult  to  get  me  there  if  I  had 
been  told  about  it. 

The  train  journey  was  a  very  long  one ;  and  I  noticed 
another  man  in  the  carriage,  who  I  thought  was  a  friend  of 
my  companion,  though  I  know  now  he  must  have  been  an 
asylum  attendant.  At  first  I  was  quite  quiet  and  sensible, 
and  was  interested  in  looking  out  of  the  carriage  in  the 
ordinary  way,  until  a  sudden  impulse  came  over  me  to  lean 
out  of  the  window  and  look  behind.  As  soon  as  I  did  this, 
I  saw  the  whole  horizon  black  with  thick  columns  of  smoke, 
and  I  smelt  the  smell  of  burning,  and  thought  the  great  Day 
of  Judgment  was  actually  taking  place.  I  mentioned  what 
I  saw,  and  this  made  my  office  friend  look  out  of  the  window. 
He  could  see  no  smoke,  or  smell  burning,  but  said  that  no 
doubt  there  were  some  bush  fires  about.  I  had  seen  jungle 
fires  and  small  bush  fires  before,  but  never  anything  like 
this,  and  I  thought  him  blind,  or  else  trying  to  conceal  the 
truth.  I  was  very  excited,  but  quieted  down  after  a  little, 
and  then  told  both  my  companions  that  it  was  not  the 
great  Day  of  Judgment ;  that  a  lesser  judgment  would  be 
sent  first,  and  that  the  country  would  be  visited  with  a 
period  of  seven  or  eleven  years  of  drought  and  bush  fires. 
They  seemed  to  me  to  be  interested,  but  perhaps  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  humouring  a  patient's  fancies. 

Later  on,  I  saw  some  curious  transformations  taking 
place  among  the  people  on  the  platforms,  some  of  them 
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appearing  like  demons,  and  a  few  the  reverse.  When  this 
occurred  I  became  certain  that  the  great  day  was  imminent, 
because  people  were  being  actually  changed  before  my  very 
eyes.  Then,  getting  excited,  I  cursed  them  one  and  all  for 
their  sins  and  unbelief,  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  I  was  no  better  myself.  Again  I  in- 
formed some  of  them,  with  the  most  absolute  certainty,  that 
the  whole  country  would  be  swept  by  bush  fires  and  pros- 
trated by  drought  for  a  period  of  seven  or  eleven  years. 

This  rather  amused  my  companions ;  and  now  they 
thought  me  quite  mad  ;  and  so,  indeed,  I  was,  for  the  last 
thing  I  did  was  to  assure  them  that  I  could  with  my  little 
finger  break  the  small  glass  disc  round  the  alarm  for  stopping 
the  train  without  touching  the  button  or  causing  any  stop- 
page. This  I  did  quite  neatly,  but  was  instantly  set  on  from 
behind,  overpowered  by  both  of  them,  and  had  my  hands 
tightly  strapped  into  some  strong  leather  handcuffs.  I  was 
quite  unable  to  see  that  it  was  a  mad  act  on  my  part,  and 
looked  on  it  simply  as  a  sort  of  "  college  spree  " ;  so,  of 
course,  I  thought  my  assailants  had  suddenly  lost  their  senses, 
and  I  shouted  for  help,  but  stopped  when  threatened  with 
a  gag.  The  handcuffing  device  had  to  be  put  on  very  tightly, 
and  remained  on  all  afternoon  and  all  that  night  and  next 
morning ;  and  as  my  wrist  had  been  badly  cut,  I  suffered  a 
good  deal  during  the  last  few  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  train  arrived  in  Sydney,  a  cab  was  called, 
and  the  three  of  us  were  driven  off  rapidly  for  many  miles. 
The  asylum  attendant  got  out  on  the  way,  but  my  office 
friend  remained.  I  begged  for  information  as  to  where  I 
was  being  taken,  and  why  I  was  treated  like  this ;  but  the 
only  answer,  and  that  in  a  sarcastic  manner,  was  "  Oh,  to  a 
nice,  quiet,  out-of-the-way  place."  This,  instead  of  re- 
assuring me,  filled  me  with  alarm,  for  it  at  once  occurred  to 
me  that  all  the  worst  murders  were  committed  in  just  such 
places. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  and  without  having  the 
least  idea  where  I  was  being  taken  to,  that  I  was  driven  up  to 
the  hall-door  of  a  large  building  standing  in  some  secluded 
grounds. 


These  are  the  woes  of  slaves, 

They  glare  from  the  abyss, 

They  cry  from  living  graves, 

We  are  the  witnesses. 

— LONGFELLOW. 


Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here. 

— DANTE. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    LUNATIC    ASYLUM. 

SOON  after  ringing  the  bell,  my  friend  and  I  were  con- 
ducted into  a  large,  comfortably  furnished  room.  In 
a  few  minutes  two  men  of  a  most  villainous  aspect 
put  in  their  appearance,  and  my  companion  seized 
the  opportunity  to  leave  with  a  precipitation  that  did  not 
tend  to  allay  my  fears.  The  two  men,  with  the  very  evident 
intention  of  barring  my  escape,  took  up  a  position  with  their 
backs  to  the  door.  One  of  them  was  a  very  tall,  loosely- 
put-together  man,  with  a  natural  squint,  which  he  could  at 
will  greatly  accentuate.  He  also  had  the  keen,  suspicious 
scowl  which  story-books  so  often  associate  with  priests  of 
the  Inquisition  ;  indeed,  I  thought  he  was  a  priest  of  the 
worst  type  in  disguise.  The  other  man  looked  like  a  Turk 
or  an  Italian.  He  was  short,  thick  set,  and  powerfully  built  ; 
dark  as  midnight,  with  thick,  greasy,  raven-black  hair,  large 
greenish-black  eyes,  and  huge,  square,  thick,  hairy  hands. 
He  had  good  features,  but  a  very  evil  face,  and  to  my  mind 
would  have  made  a  perfect  stage  villain  without  any  touching 
up.  I  took  him  to  be  a  member,  if  not  the  head,  of  some 
Italian  secret  society. 

Now  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  dark  men,  or  to 
men  with  squints,  for  some  of  the  best  and  kindest  men  I 
have  ever  known  have  been  thus  temporarily  disfigured, 
and  some  of  the  worst  demons  I  have  ever  met  have  been 
fair  to  look  upon ;  but  there  was  something  over  and  above 
this  about  these  two  men  that  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
even  an  ordinary  observer  suspicious. 

The  tall  man,  who  became  known  to  me  afterwards  as 
"  Long  John,"  amused  himself  by  alternately  glaring  at  me 
and  then  squinting  as  horribly  as  he  could,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  his  friend  "  Black  Mick."1 

I  thought  they  were  amused  and  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  the  fearful  time  they  were  going  to  give  me ;  for  long 
before  Markham  wrote  his  wonderful  indictment,  "  The 

(i)  I  find  in  this  narrative  that  I  have  to  give  the  nicknames  by  which 
patients  and  attendants  were  known  to  me,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ob- 
scurity of  referring  to  first  attendant,  second  attendant,  and  so  on. 
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Man  with  the  Hoe,"  it  has  often  been  only  too  true  that 
one  man's  face  has  been  another  man's  tragedy.  I  was 
prepared  for  murder  and  sudden  death,  but  the  appearance 
and  actions  of  these  two  men  led  me  to  expect  nothing  short 
of  preliminary  and  protracted  torture  as  well. 

The  door  soon  opened,  and  an  elderly  man,  who  I  after- 
wards found  out  was  the  doctor — a  kind  man,  really  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  and  recovery  of  his  patients — entered 
the  room.  He  asked  me  my  age  and  a  few  other  questions, 
which  I  answered.  Soon,  however,  I  demanded  my  im- 
mediate release,  and  an  explanation  as  to  why  I  had  been 
brought  there  handcuffed,  and  I  asked  whether  he  did  not 
know  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 
With  a  quiet  smile,  he  replied  that  he  did,  but  that  it  did 
not  apply  to  cases  like  mine  in  such  places  as  I  now  found 
myself.  My  last  ray  of  hope  then  fled,  for  I  did  not  know 
where  I  was,  but  now  recognised  that  I  was  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  could  afford  to  smile  at  the  laws  of  England. 

My  reply  was  to  go  quickly  to  the  window  to  see  if  there 
was  any  way  of  escape.  I  was  just  going  to  smash  it  and 
jump  through,  when  I  was  seized  by  the  two  attendants  and 
dragged  out  of  the  room  and  down  a  long,  narrow  passage, 
in  which  there  happened  to  be  a  stained  and  painted  glass 
window.  This  reminded  me  of  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Inquisition  ;  and  the  conviction  seized  me  that,  somehow  or 
other,  there  had  suddenly  arisen  another  great  religious 
persecution,  and  that  I  was  doomed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
victims.  When  we  reached  the  end  of  the  passage,  a  door 
was  unlocked,  and  I  was  taken  across  a  courtyard  and  put 
into  a  place  which  looked  to  me  from  the  outside  like  a 
shambles.  As  I  had  managed  to  get  one  of  my  hands  free, 
the  leather  muff  was  put  on  again  and  strapped  tighter  than 
ever,  and  a  heavy  door  was  bolted  and  barred  upon  me.1 

I  was  certain  now  that  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
fanatical  Romans,  who  were  going  to  torture  me  in  order 
to  make  me  recant.  For  a  short  time  I  determined  to  re- 
main true  to  my  faith  and  the  traditions  of  my  ancestors  ; 
but  my  fear  of  death  and  suffering  being  very  great,  and 

(i)  I  cannot  help  thinking  I  might  have  been  saved  a  great  deal  of  fear  and 
suffering  if  the  doctor  had  told  me  straightforwardly  not  to  be  frightened, 
and  had  informed  me  that  I  had  been  certified  as  mentally  unsound  ;  that 
I  was  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  as  long  as  1  was  obedient  would  be  kindly 
treated  ;  that  I  would  have  to  remain  under  his  care  for  some  consider- 
able time,  and  that  even  when  I  became  perfectly  right  again  I  would 
have  to  remain  for  a  further  time  under  observation  until  he  was  satisfied 
there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  relapse.  This,  of  course,  is  mere  con- 
jecture on  my  part,  for  no  human  being  knows  exactly  how  any 
statement  will  affect  or  impress  even  a  normal  mind,  and  a  mind  in  an 
abnormal  state  will  seldom  listen  to  reason. 
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the  flesh  weak,  I  soon  decided  that  they  were  both  Christian 
religions  teaching  a  firm  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  it 
would  be  folly  not  to  embrace  any  form  of  Christianity  sooner 
than  surfer  a  fearful  death. 

After  some  hours,  the  tall  man  came  and  had  a  squint 
at  me  through  the  eye-hole  of  the  cell  door,  and  I  shouted 
out  that  I  would  become  a  Roman  Catholic  if  they  would 
let  me  go.  With  a  look  of  indescribable  disgust,  he  spat  on 
the  ground  and  walked  away.  This  made  me  think  that  I 
had  been  mistaken  ;  and  so  I  became  under  the  delusion  that 
it  was  not  now  a  persecution  of  one  form  of  Christian  faith 
against  another,  but  a  case  of  devils,  anarchists,  and  atheists 
against  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  there  was  no  escape 
from  torture  and  death  except  by  consenting  to  join  them 
and  perish  everlastingly  later  on,  which  was  unthinkable. 
By  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard 
through  which  I  had  been  taken  a  brazier  was  burning 
brightly,  in  which  some  men  were  heating  various  iron  im- 
plements. They  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  plumbers ;  but 
I  was  under  a  delusion  as  to  their  real  character,  and  was 
certain  that  I  was  going  to  be  tortured  with  red-hot  irons. 
As  it  was  possible  to  watch  them  from  the  eye-hole  in  my 
cell  door,  and  as  I  saw  them  go  into  the  house  with  their 
heated  irons  and  heard  at  intervals  piercing  shrieks  (one 
continually  does  in  asylums,  but  I  did  not  know  this  at  the 
time),  I  was  confirmed  in  my  delusion,  and  simply  thought 
that  other  victims  were  undergoing  inquisition  first,  but 
that  my  turn  would  soon  come.  Very  soon  this  delusion 
shifted,  and  I  became  convinced  that  crucifixion  was  the 
particular  form  of  torture  reserved  for  me,  and  that  this 
would  be  done  in  mockery  of  my  Redeemer  ;  for  I  was  certain 
I  had  been  taken  to  some  place  where  devils,  rather  than 
men,  were  at  work,  and  I  prayed  earnestly  that,  with  God's 
help,  I  might  be  strengthened  to  face  it  bravely  as  He  did, 
and  not  in  abject  terror. 

After  some  time  the  doctor,  with  the  two  attendants, 
came  to  see  me.  I  did  not  know  who  he  was  or  what  he 
was,  but  I  recognised  that  he  was  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  place  whom  the  others  obeyed.  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  an  evil  one,  and  I  think  he  understood  this ; 
at  any  rate,  I  was  allowed  to  remain  where  I  was.  I  had 
sense  enough,  however,  to  complain  of  the  great  pain  the 
leather  muff  was  causing  my  cut  wrist,  and  he  ordered  the 
attendants  to  take  it  off.  How  long  I  was  kept  in  the  cell, 
which  was  room}'  and  well  aired,  and  consisted  of  four  bare 
walls  and  a  sky-light  window,  I  am  not  certain  ;  but  a  couple 
of  days,  for  I  remember  watching  the  stars  at  night  and 
suffering  from  a  furious  prickly  heat  in  the  daytime. 

4—2 
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The  next  day  the  doctor  came  in  again,  accompanied 
by  a  man  whom  he  told  to  tidy  up  the  place.  This  man's 
appearance  astonished  me.  I  thought  for  a  second  the 
changed  bodies  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  had  actually  taken 
place,  and  that  it  was  my  father  clothed  upon  with  a  body 
half  as  big  again,  much  improved  in  every  way,  and  grown 
much  fairer.  Another  glance  shewed  me  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  I  saw  him  for  a  few  seconds  only,  but  I  noticed 
he  seemed  quiet  and  distressed  about  something — indeed,  if 
it  had  been  my  own  father  he  could  not  have  looked  more 
grieved.  I  quieted  down  at  once,  and  felt  fearfully  ashamed 
that  such  a  man  should  have  to  perform  menial  service 
because  of  the  state  that  I  was  in ;  but  I  also  felt  that  I 
was  fairly  safe  with  anyone  like  that  about  the  place. 

Not  long  afterwards,  as  I  seemed  quite  quiet,  I  was 
escorted  back  across  the  courtyard,  and  to  my  great  satis- 
faction allowed  to  take  a  bath,  and  was  put  into  a  com- 
fortable bed  in  a  small  dark  room  looking  on  to  the  yard. 
It  was  now  that  I  recovered  from  the  delusion  regarding  the 
plumbers,  and  I  was  as  delighted  as  a  man  reprieved  from 
a  certain  and  fearful  death.  My  rest,  however,  was  some- 
what disturbed,  for  in  a  bed  in  a  corner  at  the  other  side  of 
the  room  lay  a  tall,  pale  man,  whose  eyes  plainly  betokened 
fear  and  horror.  He  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  paralytic 
insanity,  and  though  unable  to  move  was  able  to  roll  his 
eye-balls  about,  and  to  grind  his  teeth  in  the  most  frightful 
manner,  and  I  could  not  help  looking  at  him  and  shuddering, 
while  I  thought  of  the  words,  "  Where  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth." 

Either  that  afternoon  or  the  next  afternoon,  an  atten- 
dant came  in  and  put  up  a  screen  between  me  and  the 
paralytic  madman.  Shortly  afterwards,  Black  Mick  entered 
through  a  door  on  the  far  side  of  the  room  close  to  the  foot 
of  the  patient's  bed,  and  in  a  half  bumptious,  half  oily 
manner  introduced  a  buxom-looking  woman,  dressed  in  a 
close-fitting  costume — at  first  glance  something  like  that  of 
a  hospital  nurse.  I  was  supposed  to  be  hidden  from  view, 
but  I  was  full  of  curiosity,  and  by  jamming  my  face  close  to 
one  of  the  hinges  of  the  screen  I  was  able  to  see,  as  well  as 
hear,  what  was  going  on.  The  lady  took  a  seat  near  the 
head  of  the  bed,  and,  to  my  surprise,  suddenly  slipped  on  a 
black  mask.  It  struck  me  that  this  would  terrify  rather 
than  comfort  the  sick  man,  and  it  made  me  think  that  there 
was  some  conspiracy  going  on  between  her  and  the  attendant. 
A  very  one-sided  conversation  then  took  place.  The  lady 
made  various  sympathetic  remarks  in  a  very  unsympathetic 
voice :  remarks  such  as  "  How  are  you  getting  on  ?  I  hope 
you  are  not  suffering  much,  but  are  being  kindly  treated 
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here,  and  are  enjoying  yourself."  To  all  of  which  the  im- 
potent man  could  make  no  reply,  but  groan  and  gnash  his 
teeth.  After  a  time,  she  rose  to  leave,  and  I,  thinking  it 
no  harm,  asked  her  to  come  round  and  have  a  talk  with  me. 
At  first  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  me ;  then  the  black  mask 
disappeared  with  the  quickness  of  a  juggler's  trick,  and  she 
came  round  and  asked  me  where  I  came  from,  etc.,  etc. 
Though  good-looking,  there  was  no  special  characteristic  in 
her  face  or  manner  but  that  of  sensual,  half  amiable  curiosity, 
rather  than  indifference.  In  a  short  time  both  attendants 
came  in  ;  they  seemed  to  be  amused  at  my  talking  to  her,  and 
when  they  left  the  room  she  left  with  them.  Later  on,  the 
head  attendant  came  in  and  removed  the  screen,  and  on  my 
enquiring  who  she  was,  he  laughed  and  said  that  she  was  the 
paralysed  man's  wife.  The  really  curious  thing  about  this 
incident  is  that  I  think  it  must  have  been  an  hallucination, 
because  of  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  black  mask 
appeared  and  disappeared  ;  and,  moreover,  when  I  mentioned 
it  some  time  afterwards,  the  head  attendant  boldly  said  that 
no  woman  had  ever  been  in  the  room  at  all  ! 

After  a  couple  of  days  in  bed,  I  was  told  to  get  up  and 
dress  and  go  and  see  the  doctor.  I  did  so,  and  was  ushered 
into  his  study  by  the  lanky  giant  whose  sinister  appearance 
had  alarmed  me  so  much  on  my  first  arrival.  He  did  not 
come  into  the  study  with  me,  and  I  saw  no  one  else  in  the 
room  but  the  old  doctor.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  set 
at  liberty,  with  some  apology  about  some  mistake  having 
been  made ;  but  instead  of  that,  the  doctor  said  that  he 

had  an  attendant,  who  had  recently  come,  called  J.  O'B , 

with  whom  he  thought  I  would  get  on  well,  so  he  was  going 
to  put  me  in  his  charge.  As  the  doctor  turned  round,  the 
attendant  suddenly  appeared,  sitting  in  a  chair  quite  close 
behind  the  doctor.  I  was  surprised,  and  it  struck  me  that 
while  I  was  not  looking  he  must  have  come  from  behind  a 
screen1  which  seemed  close  up  against  the  wall.  He  then 
stood  up,  and  he  was  the  same  man  I  had  seen  for  a  second 
or  two  before  in  the  cell.  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  looking 
at  him,  and  I  have  never  before  seen,  nor  shall  I  ever  see 
again,  a  finer  or  kinder  looking  or  more  magnificent  man. 
He  was  six  feet  two  or  three,  if  an  inch,  and  almost  massive 
in  build,  with  somewhat  sloping  shoulders,  but  he  was  so 
perfectly  proportioned  that  he  did  not  look  tall.  It  was  his 
face,  however,  which  struck  me  most.  He  had  a  large  head, 
a  finely-chiselled  straight  nose,  broad  forehead,  thick  reddish- 
brown  hair  which  at  times  looked  dark  brown,  a  heavy 

(i)  I  was  in  the  same  room  several  times  afterwards,  and  did  not  notice  any 
screen,  though  J  looked  carefully  for  it. 
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drooping  moustache  of  a  slightly  lighter  colour,  and  light 
blue,  gentle-looking  eyes  that  seemed  to  belie  a  massive 
square  chin,  which  had  that  peculiar  slight  cleft  in  it  which 
is  sometimes  taken  as  denoting  immense  determination.  He 
looked  a  man  in  the  full  prime  of  life — somewhere  between 
thirty-five  and  forty,  and  was  neatly  dressed,  like  a  better- 
class  working  man.  I  felt  somehow  that  he  was  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  that  I  had  seen  him  somewhere  before.  I  told 
the  doctor  that,  of  course,  I  would  get  on  well  with  him,  for 
he  was  very  like  my  own  father.  Then  a  sudden  conviction 
seized  me,  and  I  exclaimed  aloud,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
doctor,  but  what  I  felt  within  me  at  the  time  and  firmly 
believed  :  "  It  is  God  Himself,  who  has  come  in  this  form — 
the  form  in  which  He  first  created  Adam — in  order  to  look 
after  me."  The  doctor  smiled  good-humouredly,  but  I  was 
absolutely  certain,  and  I  walked  off  with  my  new  guardian  back 
to  my  former  quarters.  On  the  way  I  asked  him  whether  I 
was  not  right,  and  whether  it  was  not  the  case  that  He  was 
God  Himself  and  not  a  man  at  all. 

"  I  suppose  I  am,"  was  his  reply. 

I  then  asked :  ' '  How  can  I  possibly  call  you  by  an 
ordinary  man's  name  ?" 

He  told  me  to  simply  call  him  J —  in  that  place,  and 
I  was  as  delighted  as  a  child  in  the  thought  that  the  Eternal 
had  actually  taken  a  human  form  and  come  to  look  after 
me,  and  I  continued  so  for  some  considerable  time. 

My  guardian  and  I  soon  entered  two  large  rooms  opening 
into  one  another,  in  which  the  patients  remained  when  in- 
doors. A  short  passage  across  an  old  closed-up  hall  con- 
nected the  two  rooms,  which  at  one  time  had  been  the 
dining-room  and  the  drawing-room  of  an  old-fashioned 
country  house. 

To  say  I  was  surprised  is  not  the  word,  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  saw  a  number  of  beings  who,  from 
their  poor,  mis-shapen  bodies  or  distorted  countenances, 
seemed  hardly  human.  The  first  thing  I  thought  was  that 
I  was  in  some  sort  of  sacred  precincts  attached  to  some  sort 
of  idol-temple,  where  a  number  of  old,  semi-petrified,  but 
still  living  teraphim  or  images,  representing  some  sort  of 
worship,  were  kept  alive  and  fed.  Some  of  the  types  strangely 
reminded  me,  I  know  not  why,  of  characters  I  had  read 
about  in  the  Bible.  I  had  not  opened  the  book  for  years, 
nor  did  I  open  one  all  the  time  I  was  in  this  asylum,  or  for 
twelve  years  afterwards ;  but  as  a  child,  a  small  knowledge 
of  sacred  history  and  some  of  the  characters  therein  por- 
trayed had  been  instilled  into  me,  though  the  only  picture 
on  sacred  subjects  I  remembered,  or  indeed  have  any  vivid 
memory  of  now,  was  one  out  of  a  small  book  called  "  Line 
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upon  Line."  It  was  Moses  before  Pharaoh,  where  the  various 
serpents  were  moving  about  along  the  floor  in  the  wrong 
way,  making  loops  above  the  ground,  instead  of  creeping 
sideways  with  the  whole  belly  pressed  against  it.  Indeed, 
it  was  an  old  clergyman's  calling  attention  to  this  curious 
mistake  in  the  picture  that  impressed  it  on  my  memory, 
and  I  told  my  guardian  this  one  day  when  talking  to  him 
about  pictures. 

Here,  now,  in  the  flesh  was  to  be  seen  Nebuchadnezzar, 
hairy  and  grey,  with  long  nails,  large  elephantine  ears,  and 
a  restless  suspicious  look  in  his  wild  eyes,  as  he  paced  to  and 
fro  like  some  big  baboon  in  a  cage,  and  every  now  and  then 
hurried  off  to  admire  himself  in  a  looking-glass.  When  he 
got  to  the  glass,  he  used  to  protrude  his  lips  as  far  as  he 
could  and  work  violently,  curling  his  moustache  and  pulling 
at  his  beard  with  both  hands.  Then  he  used  to  plaster  down 
his  hair,  and  dart  off  to  the  wash-room  to  wax  the  ends  of 
his  moustache  with  soap.  After  this,  he  always  went  to  a 
chair  and,  with  a  satisfied  little  snigger,  crossed  himself 
reverently,  and  sat  in  a  peculiar  attitude  for  some  time, 
only  to  jump  up  again,  pace  round  in  the  same  ridiculous 
manner,  and  eventually  go  through  the  same  decorative 
process.  I  never  saw  a  human  being  so  like  an  old  monkey 
in  appearance  and  antics ;  but  he  thought  himself  a  beautiful 
thing,  and  for  a  short  time  he  insisted  on  following  me  about. 
I  was  told  that  old  Van  (so  he  was  called,  short  for  old  Vanity) 
had  been  in  a  crack  regiment  once,  but  had  become  insane 
and  grown  monstrous,  as  patients  sometimes  do.  My  guar- 
dian once  gently  pointed  out  to  me  some  of  his  peculiarities 
that  reminded  me  of  things  unpleasantly  near  home.  I  had 
it  in  my  mind  that  somewhere  or  other  I  had  seen  something 
just  like  him  before,  but  I  could  not  remember  where.  I 
told  my  guardian  this,  and  very  soon  afterwards  it  crossed 
my  mind  that  it  was  the  old  rogue  monkey  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  herd  and  had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  me 
when  I  was  an  infant. 

Here  also,  cooped  up  in  the  asylum,  was  dark,  ponderous 
Herod,  whose  bloated  and  voluptuous  Semitic  pride,  curiously 
mixed  with  obsequiousness,  still  showed  itself  through  the 
hunted,  restless,  and  depressed  look  of  a  closely  confined 
lunatic. 

Sitting  bolt  upright  and  motionless  at  a  table  in  one 
corner  were  two  diminutive  figures.  One  looked  just  like  a 
half-skinned  mummy  that  had  been  unravelled  and  had 
partially  come  to  life ;  and  the  other,  with  his  clear  cut, 
regular,  Grecian  features,  short  red  beard,  and  bald  but  beau- 
tifully shaped  head,  reminded  me  exactly  of  the  profile  of 
some  classic  conqueror  struck  upon  some  ancient  coin.  I 
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could  not  help  naming  these  two  Pharaoh  and  his  mummy 
captain,  for  they  were  so  exactly  like  little,  old  dead  men, 
who  had  been  disembalmed  and  half  brought  back  to  life. 

Sooa  my  eye  fell  on  a  patient  about  my  own  age,  who 
was  lying  on  a  sofa,  reading  a  small  book,  which  from  the 
cover  was  evidently  a  prayer-book.  His  appearance  was 
such  that  it  alarmed  me  considerably,  and  his  hands  were 
exactly  the  same  peculiar,  shapeless,  almost  boneless,  cruel- 
looking  hands  that  I  had  seen  not  long  before  on  the  girl 
during  the  coach  journey.  His  features  were  also  formed  in 
the  same  sort  of  cast,  but  were  coarse,  pimpled,  and  bloated, 
instead  of  sallow  and  rather  refined.  Enormous,  mis-shapen, 
and  actually  pointed  ears ;  almond-shaped,  light  green, 
bloodshot  eyes  ;  jagged  teeth,  and  a  malformed  skull,  all  went 
to  make  a  living  study  of  something  intensely  diabolical. 
He  was  reading  hard,  and  seemed  not  to  notice  me,  and  I 
was  glad  of  it,  for  my  first  thought  was  :  "  Poor  fellow  !  I 
must  not  look  at  him,  for  naturally  he  will  be  very  sensitive." 
So  I  walked  out  into  the  other  room,  but  after  a  while  came 
back.  I  was  not  looking  at  him — in  fact,  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten him  for  the  moment — when  suddenly  something 
sprang  up,  and,  before  I  knew  what  had  happened,  I  got  a 
severe  blow  in  the  face.  I  was  staggered ;  but  recovering 
quickly,  I  saw  this  patient  standing  in  front  of  me  in  fighting 
attitude,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  rage.  Though  he 
was  stoutly  built,  he  was  short,  soft,  and  fat,  and  no  match 
for  me,  and  I  was  going  to  retaliate  with  a  vengeance  when 
a  second's  thought  shewed  me  he  was  hardly  responsible  for 
his  actions ;  and,  moreover,  it  flashed  across  my  mind  that 
he  might  be  stronger  than  he  looked,  and  would  not  hesitate 
to  use  his  very  jagged  teeth;  so  I  simply  asked  why  he 
flew  at  me  like  a  wild  cat. 

Livid  with  rage,  he  hissed  out :  "  Why  !  You  ask  me 
why  !  !  You  know  why  !  !  !  You  know  you  are  one  of  those 
damned,  accursed,  heretic  Protestants — devils  and  children 
of  the  devil — who  will  everlastingly  go  to  hell,  and  be  burned 
alive  for  ever  and  ever  in  brimstone  and  flames  of  fire."  l 

I  asked  him  how  he  knew  this,  and  why  he  was  so  positive. 

He  replied  that  the  blessed  book  he  was  reading,  and  his 
beloved  parents,  and  the  true  and  holy  priests,  and  his  holy 
Church,  and  the  Holy  Father  had  told  him  so. 

I  asked  him  if  Jesus  Christ  had  told  him  so. 

"  Yes,  He  did — He  did — He  did  !  "  shouted  the  maniac, 
and  began  to  dance,  first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other, 
glaring  into  my  eyes  all  the  time  like  a  young  cockerel. 

(i)  I  have  since  discovered  that  many  of  the  worst  cases  of  homicidal  epileptic 
insanity  are  amongst  those  patients  who  are  full  of  religiosity,  not  re- 
ligion, and  have  a  great  fondness  for  religious  observances  without  any 
idea  of  living  up  to  them. 
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I  replied  that  I  did  not  think  so,  for  Christ  had  died 
just  as  much  for  me  as  for  him. 

He  stoutly  denied  this,  and  got  even  more  furious  at 
what  he  considered  blasphemy,  namely,  the  idea  that  Christ 
had  died  for  anyone  but  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  just 
going  to  fly  at  me  again,  when  my  guardian  came  over,  and 
by  simply  holding  up  his  hand  quieted  him,  and  he  sat  down 
again  and  began  to  read  his  prayer-book  harder  than  ever. 

This  was  religion  with  a  vengeance  for  me  ;  but  I  did  not 
notice  at  the  time  that  I  was  getting  a  little  of  my  own  back.1 

After  a  minute  or  two,  I  ventured  to  ask  my  assailant 
— who  was  known  as  Johnnie,  or  more  familiarly  as  "  Whisky 
Johnnie  " — to  allow  me  to  have  a  look  at  his  book.  To  my 
surprise,  he  consented  at  once,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  looked  for  a  few  seconds  inside  a  Roman  Catholic  prayer- 
book.  There  was  nothing  in  it  except  what  was  beautiful, 
and  I  pointed  out  to  my  late  enemy  a  list  of  divine  attributes 
or  virtues,  and  suggested  that  we  were  all  expected  to  culti- 
vate the  same,  and  he  agreed  with  me  at  once. 

I  had  quite  forgotten  my  guardian's  presence  in  the  room, 
or  that  he  was  anything  but  an  ordinary  man,  so  after  the 
incident  I  mentioned  to  him,  with  some  satisfaction,  that  I 
was  glad  I  had  not  struck  back.  He  quietly  replied,  "  Per- 
haps he  is  stronger  than  he  looks,  and  might  use  his  teeth  !  " 

Now  no  one  will  be  able  to  follow  my  peculiar  attitude 
and  thoughts  unless  they  can  place  themselves  in  a  similar 
position.  Here  was  the  finest  man  I  had  ever  seen,  whom  I 
regarded  at  times  as  Almighty  God,  and  at  times  as  an 
ordinary  working  man.  His  whole  appearance  denoted  per- 
fect goodness,  strength,  and  determination,  combined  with 
gentleness,  and  his  whole  manner  and  every  action  was  that 
of  the  quiet,  disinterested,  genuine  love  and  kindness  that 
can  only  be  approached,  in  fact  or  fiction,  by  an  old  and 
devoted  family  retainer  in  charge  of  a  child.  There  was  this 
difference,  however :  that  I  felt  very  dependent  on  him  and 
afraid  to  do  anything  that  might  vex  him,  rather  from  a 
sense  of  tremendous  strength  of  character  and  goodness  in 
himself  than  from  any  fear  of  punishment  at  his  own  hands, 
and  also  from  fear  lest  he  should  leave  me  alone  in  the  society 
of  the  others.  Even  when  I  did  believe  firmly  that  he  was 
God,  I  was  utterly  incapable,  mentally,  of  realising  that  if 
there  is  a  God,  that  God  how  great  !  So  great,  indeed,  that 
we  should  with  anxiety  try  to  be  always  ready  and  always 
pleasing  in  His  sight. 

(i)  There  was  a  great  difference,  however,  between  his  outbreak  and  mine. 
Mad  though  mine  might  have  become,  it  was  originally  an  outbreak 
against  sin,  against  what  was  morally  wrong,  not  against  what  was  at  the 
worst  an  honest  mistake. 
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Whenever  I  saw  anything  startling,  or  whenever  he 
shewed  me  that  he  was  possessed  of  knowledge  utterly  in- 
comprehensible to  me,  I  thought  for  a  short  time  that  my 
first  impression  was  the  right  one.  All  the  rest  of  the  time, 
just  because  he  was  so  perfectly  natural,  so  absolutely  human 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  I  thought  he  was  nothing  more 
than  the  best  and  kindest  friend,  and  the  finest  type  of 
working  man  I  had  ever  met. 

That  evening,  my  guardian  and  I  went  over  to  another 
room  in  another  house.  As  we  were  walking  through  a  dimly 
lighted  room  on  the  way,  he  put  his  hand  on  my  left  shoulder 
to  guide  me.  I  thought  I  felt  something  leave  me  at  once, 
and  I  saw  a  solid  shadow,  like  a  blackbird  or  bat,  flit  low 
along  the  ground  and  through  the  wall.  This  startled  me, 
and  I  told  him  I  had  seen  something.  He  asked  me  what  it 
was  like,  and  I  told  him.  "  Ah,  yes,"  was  all  he  said,  in  a 
reproachful  tone  which  I  did  not  understand.  I  was  sur- 
prised when  I  saw  him  kneel  down  by  his  bedside  and  pray 
earnestly.  I  noticed  at  once  the  apparent  inconsistency, 
but  I  was  struck  by  the  good  example,  for  I  had  left  off  bed- 
room prayers  directly  I  had  left  school.  I  thought  some 
apology  was  necessary ;  so  I  said  I  would  have  done  the 
same,  only  I  did  not  think  it  necessary,  for  He  was  there 
Himself,  and  I  could  ask  what  I  wanted  without  kneeling. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better,  all  the  same,"  he  replied. 

After  this,  he  never  knelt  down  to  pray  any  more ;  but 
because  he  had  once  done  so,  I  thought  for  a  time  that,  at  the 
most,  he  could  only  be  some  "  angel  of  the  Lord."  It  made 
me  go  back,  however,  to  my  old  habit  of  kneeling  and  saying 
a  short  prayer  at  my  bedside. 

He  also  insisted  gently  on  my  taking  medicine  that  the 
doctor  had  ordered,  though  I  expressed  surprise  at  this  on 
the  part  of  one  who  by  a  wish  could  set  me  quite  right  again. 

After  breakfast  next  morning,  the  poor  patient  who  had 
attacked  me  the  day  before  came  into  the  room.  My  guar- 
dian said  a  few  words  quietly  to  him  at  the  door,  and  then, 
to  my  intense  astonishment,  the  poor  fellow  walked  quickly 
up  to  where  I  was,  and  before  I  knew  what  he  was  about,  he 
seized  my  hand  and  began  to  kiss  it.  Such  demonstration 
was  repugnant  to  my  nature,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  thought 
that  at  any  moment  he  might  begin  to  bite ;  but  I  did  not 
like  to  offend  him,  so  I  stood  up  and  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  expressed  a  genuine  wish  that  we  would  always  be 
friends  in  future.  He  agreed  with  evident  joy ;  and  after 
that,  though  I  was  for  many  months  in  the  same  place  with 
him,  and  had  to  sit  next  to  him  at  meals,  and  though  he  had 
fearful  fits  of  homicidal  fury,  he  never  attacked  me. 
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I  shall  never  forget  one  occasion.  He  was  sitting  next 
to  me  at  dinner,  and  I  noticed  that  one  of  his  fits  was  coming 
on,  and  that  he  was  grasping  convulsively  at  his  knife.  I 
thought  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  eat  on  quietly 
and  pray  for  protection,  for  the  smallest  premature  move- 
ment of  self-defence  on  my  part  would  be  interpreted  by 
him  as  an  attack,  and  might  precipitate  matters,  and  perhaps 
put  me  in  a  false  position.  I  was  quietly  praying,  when, 
with  a  long,  low  howl,  like  a  wounded  dog,  the  poor  patient 
stood  up,  knife  in  hand,  and  made  a  dash  round  the  table 
at  another  patient,  who  was  a  hopeless  idiot  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  laughing  quietly  to  himself.  Before  he  got  half 
way  round,  my  guardian  quietly  intervened ;  the  knife 
dropped  from  the  poor  maniac's  hand,  and  he  collapsed. 
Before  he  did  so,  he  was  just  able  to  gasp  out  to  my  guardian 
the  words,  "  It's  him  !  it's  him  !  "  pointing  to  the  giggling 
idiot.  "  I  know,  I  know,"  the  latter  said  gently,  and  carried 
him  in  his  arms  like  a  child  out  of  the  room.  It  struck  me 
that  poor  religious  Johnnie  thought  the  idiot  was  laughing 
at  him,  and  that  it  was  more  than  he  could  possibly  endure. 

This  occurred  after  I  had  been  in  the  asylum  some  con- 
siderable time ;  but  before  I  had  been  more  than  a  fortnight 
in  the  place,  I  had  settled  down  quite  naturally  in  my  new 
surroundings.  The  house  we  lived  in  was  on  a  hill.  It  was 
a  very  old-fashioned,  two-storey  house,  with  an  absolutely 
plain,  white  front,  a  good  slate  roof,  and  very  wide  eaves — 
just  the  sort  of  peaceful,  old  country  house  I  have  always 
loved.  A  huge  monkey-puzzle  tree  adorned  a  large  circular 
mound  of  green  lawn  in  front  of  wide  stone  steps  that  led  up 
to  the  hall  door,  which,  of  course,  was  exactly  in  the  centre. 
As  the  patients'  entrance  was  through  a  small  door  at  the 
side,  shut  off  by  what  at  one  time  had  been  the  old  yard  wall, 
the  hall  door  was  not  needed,  and  had  been  permanently 
closed  up.  The  worn  stone  steps  were  unused,  and  an  occa- 
sional tuft  of  green  grass  shewing  between  the  cracks  gave 
one  just  a  tinge  of  the  days  that  had  gone.  Four  large, 
square  windows  below  and  five  above  completed  the  quiet 
symmetry  of  the  place.  Trees  sheltered  and  shut  off  all 
approaches,  and  the  lawn  and  garden,  stretching  away  down 
the  slope  in  front,  commanded  a  view  of  unoccupied  fields 
and  distant  slob-lands,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  a 
wooden  pavilion  on  a  raised  deck  looked  exactly  like  a 
stranded  Noah's  ark.  It  all  seemed  quite  familiar  to  me.  I 
was  certain  I  had  seen  the  old  house  on  the  hill  and  the 
garden,  just  as  it  stood,  somewhere  before,  but  where  I 
could  not  tell.  I  told  my  guardian  this ;  and  one  day,  after 
we  had  come  in  from  a  walk  together,  he  stopped  deliberately 
at  a  certain  bush.  The  whole  thing  then  came  back  to  me 
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with  overpowering  certainty,  for  it  was  from  this  particular 
point  of  view  that  I  had  seen  the  place  before. 

"  I  know,"  I  exclaimed.  "  When  I  was  a  child  I  used 
to  play  with  other  children  in  a  garden  exactly  the  same  as 
this,  with  the  same  house  in  it,  and  it  was  quite  close  to  a 
zoological  gardens.  I  remember  it  quite  well ;  and  my  father 
and  mother  were  there,  and  I  had  a  lovely  time." 

He  did  not  say  anything,  and  I  know  now  that  I  never 
was  in  such  a  place — that  this  memory  was  caused  by  dreams ; 
for  from  time  to  time,  at  long  intervals,  I  have  wakened  up 
with  the  impression  that  I  was  a  child  again,  and  had  been 
playing  in  this  place  and  at  this  particular  spot.  This  has 
occurred  both  before  and  after  my  sojourn  in  this  place. 

Three  times  every  day  all  the  patients  trooped  across 
the  courtyard  and  up  some  wooden  steps  to  a  large  common 
dining-hall.  The  men  were  seated  at  one  end,  and  the  women 
at  the  other ;  and  if  the  appearance  of  the  men  was  startling 
at  first,  that  of  the  women  was  even  more  suggestive  of  the 
infernal  regions.  The  men,  of  course,  lived  in  an  entirely 
different  house,  and  never  saw  the  others  except  at  meal- 
times at  the  far  end  of  a  long,  narrow  hall. 

Soon  I  began  to  make  a  quiet  study  of  the  faces  and 
habits  of  the  patients  with  whom  I  lived,  and  the  more  I 
did  this,  the  more  certain  I  became  that  they  represented 
various  Biblical  characters  to  perfection.  This  grew  on  me, 
till  after  a  short  time  I  began  to  wonder  whether  they  were 
the  actual  beings  raised  from  the  dead,  and  whether  the  Day 
of  Judgment  had  already  taken  place  without  my  knowing  it 
or  being  aware  of  all  that  had  occurred.  One  thing,  however, 
puzzled  me,  for  all,  both  patients  and  attendants  (with  the 
very  notable  exception  of  my  guardian),  were  repulsive  to 
me,  so  I  imagined  some  mistake  must  have  been  made  in 
placing  me  with  such  companions.  I  concluded,  fortunately 
for  my  peace  of  mind,  that  I  would  not  have  to  remain  very 
long  with  them,  and  that  doubtless  I  had  been  translated 
for  my  own  good,  in  order  to  see  what  was  being  done  from 
a  place  of  safety.  I  remember,  one  lovely  afternoon,  lying 
resting  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  beside  my  guardian.  I  felt 
very  well,  and,  none  of  the  patients  being  in  sight,  I  began 
to  imagine  that  it  was  a  sort  of  garden  of  Eden,  or  would 
become  one  in  process  of  time ;  and,  as  I  was  already  in 
Eternity,  it  did  not  matter  how  long  I  had  to  wait  until  this 
happened.  Suddenly  I  began  to  suffer  from  headache  and 
noises  in  the  head,  while  fiery,  prickly  heat  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  rest  a  moment  longer.  I  jumped  up,  and  just  at 
that  moment  all  the  patients  came  trooping  along,  for  it 
was  time  to  go  in.  As  I  looked  at  them,  the  thought  struck 
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me  like  a  blow  that  these  were  not  the  angel  faces  I  had 
"  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile,"  and  that  they  never 
would  be,  no  matter  how  long  I  waited.  This  thought  put 
me  into  a  mild  fury,  and  I  paced  about  for  some  time  in  a 
very  agitated  frame  of  mind. 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  when,  but  only  a  short  time  after 
I  had  been  put  into  J — 's  charge  I  went  into  the  garden  as 
usual  with  other  patients  after  breakfast.  He  had  told 
me  just  before  breakfast  that  he  was  going  down  the  town 
that  day,  and  had  given  me  a  hint  to  watch  out.  I  did  not 
know  what  he  meant,  unless  it  was  to  warn  me  not  to  get 
into  any  trouble  while  he  was  away.  I  was  walking  by 
myself  up  and  down  at  the  top  of  the  garden,  and  happened 
to  be  in  a  particularly  joyous  though  quiet  frame  of  mind, 
with  a  feeling  of  walking  upon  air,  and  a  sense  that  reminded 
me  of  the  happiest  moments  of  childhood  on  a  sunny  day 
by  the  seashore.  After  a  few  moments,  however,  on  turning 
round  I  noticed  the  tall  attendant,  long  John,  and  behind 
him  the  doctor.  They  seemed  to  be  coming  after  me,  and 
the  attendant  had  a  peculiar  black  look  and  sarcastic  grin, 
even  for  him.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  felt  I  was  being 
pulled  back  and  prevented  from  going  on  by  some  invisible 
power.  I  had  never  felt  this  before,  except  in  a  nightmare, 
and  it  terrified  me.1  I  thought  of  the  devil  and  the  tall  man 
into  whom  I  had  seen  the  apparition  on  the  coach  disappear, 
and  I  turned  my  back  upon  them  and  struggled  on,  praying 
to  God  for  help,  and  wishing  most  fervently  that  my  guardian 
was  there  instead  of  down  town.  To  my  surprise,  I  became 
aware  of  something  remarkable  happening  in  the  air  only  a 
very  short  distance  in  front  of  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
there  had  been  some  big  air  waves,  and  then  through  them 
the  well-known  form  of  J —  appeared,  facing  me,  and  coming 
towards  me.  I  thought  for  a  second  that  he  had  been  ren- 
dered invisible  by  ordinary  heat  waves  that  had  happened 
to  be  between  us,  and  that  he  had  just  walked  through  them. 
As  soon  as  I  thought  this,  he  seemed  to  disappear  for  a  second  ; 
once  again  he  became  clearly  visible,  firm,  and  solid,  all  but 
his  feet,  which  seemed  lost  in  vibrating  air ;  an  instant  after- 
wards they  became  visible,  and  I  heard  the  gravel  crunch 
under  his  tread  as  he  took  four  or  five  paces  up  to  me. 

The  whole  thing  was  almost  as  quick  as  thought  and 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds,  but  for  a  moment  I  was 
astonished,  and  thought  that  indeed  I  was  standing  in  the 
presence  of  the  God  of  Israel.  I  was  not  in  the  least  frightened  ; 
indeed,  I  was  very  much  relieved ;  and  if  an  angel  with 
lightning-like  countenance  and  glistening  wings  had  ap- 
peared, I  would  have  been  delighted.  After  recovering  from 

(i)  See  page  16 
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a  momentary  astonishment,  I  simply  felt  thankful  that  J — , 
the  attendant,  was  there,  and,  putting  my  arm  in  his,  I  told 
him  so.  I  also  told  him  that  it  was  extraordinary  how  much 
he  reminded  me  at  times  of  my  own  father.1 

"  Now  tell  me,"  he  said,  "  all  about  yourself,  and  what 
you  have  done,  and  why  you  are  here." 

I  told  him  of  my  two  extraordinary  acts  of  violence 
before  being  certified.  He  seemed  very  vexed  when  I 
mentioned  the  breaking  of  the  glass,  and  said,  "  You  should 
not  have  done  that ;  there  was  no  sense  in  it.  You  know 
you  were  mad." 

I  was  angry  at  this,  and  said  that  I  was  not ;  but  he 
reminded  me  that  I  had  done  more  than  this.  I  did  not 
know  how  he  knew,  but  I  had  to  acknowledge  he  was  right, 
for  once  I  had  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  had 
begun  to  throw  things  about. 

He  then  asked  me  what  made  me  break  out  in  such  a 
way.  I  said  that  I  supposed  it  was  the  sins  of  my  whole 
life.  Then — though  I  thought  him  at  the  time  an  ordinary 
man,  and  if  there  was  anything  extraordinary  it  was  my 
sight  that  had  played  me  false — I  told  him  shortly  the  sins 
of  my  past  life,  and,  at  his  request,  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
number  of  times.  I  was  just  beginning  to  be  minutely 
accurate,  when  he  said,  "  That  is  enough."  I  did  not  pay 
attention  to  what  he  said,  and  not  feeling  as  ashamed  as  I 
had  felt  at  first,  I  began  to  talk  of  one  which  involved  another 
person,  and  I  stated  what  was  quite  true,  that  for  the  moment 
I  could  not  remember  her  name. 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  he  said. 

A  few  seconds  after  this  I  remembered,  and  what 
prompted  me  I  know  not,  but  it  struck  me  that  perhaps  it 
was  useful,  even  necessary,  information  for  him  to  possess, 
so  I  told  him. 

"  I  told  you  not  to  tell  me.  Why  don't  you  do  what 
you  are  told  !  "  he  said,  so  sternly  that  I  felt  quite  frightened. 

I  then  told  him  of  the  only  instance  in  which  I  had  been 
guilty  of  informing  at  school,  that  I  had  told  my  father,  and 
had  been  blamed  for  it. 

"  What  was  it  for  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Prolonged  and  systematic  cheating  at  work." 

"  Your  father  was  quite  right,"  he  replied. 

I  felt  the  justice  of  this  remark;  but  I  realised  from 
his  question  that  there  were  some  things  it  would  be  not 
only  right,  but  one's  duty,  to  report  upon,  at  any  cost  to 
oneself. 

(i)  The  next  time  I  saw  my  father  I  wondered  why  I  had  thought  this,  for, 
though  a  fine  man  in  every  way,  he  was  insignificant  in  comparison,  and 
the  only  points  of  resemblance  were  deep-set  light  blue  eyes,  and  a  look  of 
immense  determination. 
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After  this,  I  told  him  that  whenever  a  good  fit,  which 
sometimes  lasted  as  long  as  a  month  or  a  fortnight,  came 
upon  me  as  a  child,  I  used  to  be  absurdly  particular  lest  I 
should  offend  in  the  smallest  trifle.  He  told  me  it  was  not 
absurd  at  all,  and  that  I  should  be  most  particular  about 
small  things.  I  could  not  reconcile  this  with  his  evident 
wish  for  a  short  confession  ;  but  I  have  since  realised  that, 
though  there  is  no  necessity  to  make  confession  of  trifles, 
one  ought  to  be  particular  about  them  in  one's  own  life,  yet 
never  to  regard  them  as  a  sufficient  service  of  God,  where 
greater  things  are  also,  and  at  the  same  time,  possible. 

I  then  told  him  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  and  lead  a  completely  new  life.  He  was 
pleased,  and  said,  "  That's  right;  stick  to  it." 

After  this  we  walked  together  down  the  hill,  and  for  a 
minute  or  two  I  felt  so  light  that  I  was  certain  I  should 
have  risen  off  the  ground  if  I  had  not  had  hold  of  his  arm. 
I  told  him  this,  and  said  it  was  more  than  I  could  under- 
stand ;  and  as  I  got  lighter  and  lighter,  I  got  quite  fright- 
ened, and  clutched  hold  of  him,  saying  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  where  I  was  going  to  if  I  "  went  up."  Instantly 
I  felt  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  could  hardly  lift  my  feet  off 
the  ground  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  mentioned  this  to  him,  I  be- 
came quite  normal  again.  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  he 
was  "  willing  "  me  to  feel  these  sensations ;  indeed,  I  felt 
somewhat  afraid,  and  went  off  by  myself. 

One  morning  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  new  patient  arrive 
in  the  asylum.  He  was  a  remarkably  good-looking  young 
fellow,  half  an  inch  taller  than  I  was,  but  much  more  strongly 
built  and  much  fairer — almost  sandy.  He  was  well  aressed, 
and  seemed  all  right,  and  I  saw  no  trace  of  insanity  in  his 
appearance  then.  I  was  delighted  to  see  him,  and  he  seemed 
pleased  to  see  me,  and  we  were  mutually  interested  when  we 
found  out  in  conversation  that  we  were  both  law  students ; 
that  he,  being  a  year  older,  was  also  a  year  further  advanced 
in  his  term  of  apprenticeship ;  that  we  had  both  to  pass  our 
final  examinations ;  and  that,  like  myself,  he  had  not  yet 
started  reading  hard  for  it. 

He  remarked  that  we  had  both  made  a  nice  mess  of  our 
lives  and  our  professions  by  being  landed  in  such  a  place. 
I  could  not  see  this,  so  I  was  probably  more  mad  than  he 
was  ;  for  I  had  not  yet  come  to  regard  myself  as  in  any  way 
unfortunate  on  account  of  what  had  befallen  me,  but  rather 
rejoiced  at  the  chance  of  seeing  an  existence,  or  side  of  life, 
about  which  I  had  never  before  heard  anything.  I  told  him 
my  name.  To  my  surprise,  he  would  not  tell  me  his,  but 
said  he  was  known  among  his  friends  as  "  Happy  Harry." 
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That  very  afternoon  my  new  friend,  to  my  astonishment, 
suddenly  tore  off  all  his  clothes,  and  had  to  be  taken  into  the 
little  room  in  which  I  had  not  long  before  been  put  with  the 
"  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  "  horror.  This  room  hap- 
pened to  be  just  on  the  far  side  of  the  narrow  passage  into 
our  sitting-room,  and  as  the  doors  were  always  kept  wide 
open — a  good  thing  in  hot  weather — all  that  went  on  there 
was  clearly  seen  and  heard  by  us. 

Happy  Harry,  as  he  called  himself,  with  somewhat  pain- 
ful irony,  then  began  to  crouch  and  crawl  round  and  round 
the  room,  with  his  hands  clasped  together  in  front  of  him,  con- 
fessing. Month  after  month,  all  day  long,  except  for  some 
lucid  intervals,  when  he  used  to  come  out  into  the  garden 
and  play  cricket  with  me,  he  kept  up  the  most  senseless, 
distressing,  maddening  attempt  at  confession  and  repentance, 
always  ending  up  with  the  most  appalling  blasphemy  and 
bad  language.  Before  I  left,  the  poor  fellow  had  given  way 
to  the  most  filthy  habits ;  his  whole  face  and  appearance 
became  altered,  and  from  being  a  strong,  bright,  handsome, 
happy-looking  individual,  he  became  a  horror — mis-shapen, 
repulsive,  evil-smelling,  pale,  emaciated,  and  covered  with 
sores.  The  very  shape  of  his  hands  and  feet  and  head,  and 
particularly  his  ears  and  the  colour  of  his  eyes,  altered. 
None  but  those  who  have  been  in  asylums  for  a  long  time 
and  seen  such  things  could  have  identified  him  as  the  same 
person. 

His  repeated  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows : — He 
used  to  stand  at  one  end  of  the  room  against  the  wall,  and 
assume  a  low,  humble,  bending  position,  putting  his  hands 
carefully  together  in  front  of  him,  in  the  usual  suppliant 
attitude.  Then,  speaking  rapidly  in  a  quick,  meaningless 
monotone,  and  at  the  same  time  advancing  across  the  room, 
he  invoked  our  Lord  and  the  Virgin  Mary  and  a  number  of 
saints  to  have  mercy  upon  him.  Before  he  got  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  he  invariably  stopped  short  at  the  same 
spot,  shook  his  head  angrily,  then,  standing  straight  up  on 
tip-toe  and  nicking  madly  with  his  fingers,  he  turned  round, 
and  at  the  top  of  his  voice  cursed  the  same  Powers  he  had 
just  before  invoked,  and  called  them  all  the  most  filthy  and 
abusive  names  at  his  command.  After  this,  like  clock-work, 
he  ran  round  the  room  back  to  where  he  had  begun,  and 
started  the  whole  thing  over  again ;  for  all  the  world  like  a 
mad  dog  running  round  and  round  in  a  dark  pit.  Once  I 
heard  him,  with  a  scream  of  intense  agony,  shriek  out, 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  did  so,  I  did  ..."  as  if  in  answer  to  some  Person 
or  Unseen  Agency  that  had  extorted  this  confession.  I  asked 
my  guardian  if  it  was  possible,  or  was  i+  only  the  poor  patient's 
imagination,  and  was  told  that  it  was  more  than  imagina- 
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tion.     I  remarked  that  at  any  rate  he  had  plenty  of  faith. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply;    "  faith  for  cursing." 

On  one  occasion  he  rushed  into  the  room  where  the 
rest  of  us  were,  and  roared  out  that  he  had  been  humbugged, 
humbugged  by  the  priests,  who  had  told  him  he  was  all 
right ;  and  he  mentioned  what  he  would  do  if  one  of  them 
happened  to  be  shut  in  with  him.1  Then  he  tore  off  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  leather  heart  that  he  wore  round  his  neck, 
and  was  going  to  throw  it  away,  only  my  guardian  prevented 
him,  and  took  it  carefully  from  him  and  kept  it. 

If  ever  I  received  an  object-lesson  of  repentance  in  the 
torments  of  purgatory,  or  hell,  I  did  then ;  but  I  was  too 
blind  to  see  this  at  the  time.  At  first  I  felt  interested,  even 
amused,  at  this  continuous  performance,  not  realising  that 
the  patient  was  in  real  suffering.  The  fact  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  a  protracted  and  fearful  death  never  once  occurred 
to  me.  Indeed,  I  soon  became  absolutely  indifferent  to  his 
behaviour,  except  once  when  I  saw  him  throw  himself  on 
his  bed  and  weep  like  a  child.  I  called  my  guardian's  atten- 
tion to  this ;  and  all  he  said  was,  "  It  is  the  only  time  he  has 
ever  really  felt  anything." 

I  could  not  realise  that  he  could  not  stop  this  cyclic 
penance  if  he  wished  to,  as  he  always  stopped  just  before  the 
doctor  made  his  appearance  on  his  rounds.  Indeed,  I  once 
said  that  it  was  all  nonsense,  and  that  he  could  stop  it  if  he 
liked,  and  when  he  liked ;  but  I  was  told  that  that  was  just 
what  he  could  not  do.  To  my  surprise,  his  language  only 
once  raised  any  protest,  and  that  merely  a  verbal  one  from  my 
friend  Johnnie.  One  might  reasonably  have  anticipated 
more  than  this  ;  but  being  a  co-religionist,  I  suppose  he  under- 
stood the  other's  plight  better,  or  had  some  hope  for  him  in 
the  end. 

I  remember  the  penitent  once  saying  to  me  with  great 
wrath  that  he  had  no  end  of  performances  and  indulgences 
to  his  credit,  but  that  they  did  not  seem  to  do  him  any  good 
at  all.  It  struck  me  that  he  spoke  of  religious  performances 
and  observances  as  being  a  legitimate  set-off  against  sins, 
no  matter  in  what  spirit  they  were  done.  Someone  remarked 
that  perhaps  he  would  be  worse  without  them.  My  guardian 
was  amused  at  this ;  and  I  know  one  of  the  attendants  said 
to  me,  with  emphasis,  "  He  knows  where  he  is,  anyhow  !  " 
I  thought  this  remark  absurd  and  meaningless  at  the  time ; 
for,  of  course,  the  patient  knew  where  he  was.  As  far  as  I 
can  remember,  I  was  also  informed  that  when  he  was  well 
he  used  to  make  very  great  fun  of  sacred  things. 

(i)  I  do  not  think  the  priests  humbugged  him  ;  but  I  imagine  that,  perhaps,  he 
had  humbugged  them,  and  had  not  made  proper  confessions  with  true  in- 
tention of  amendment. 
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After  a  time,  I  became  quite  indifferent  to  any  of  the 
painful  sights  or  sounds  occasionally  to  be  seen  and  heard, 
and  I  enjoyed  myself  thoroughly  every  morning  and  after- 
noon during  the  hours  that  we  were  taken  into  the  garden. 
We  were  allowed  to  walk  about  where  we  liked,  and  sit  in 
the  sun  or  in  the  shade,  and  smoke  or  read,  or  do  anything 
we  liked,  without  constant  interference.  I  enjoyed  myself, 
smoking  and  basking  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and 
quietly  observing  everything  around  me,  especially  as  I 
saw  many  things  I  had  never  seen  before. 

There  were  a  good  many  small  paths  about  the  asylum 
grounds  that  converged  on  to  a  main  path  at  the  head  of 
the  garden.  Anyone  using  these  was  completely  shut  out 
by  houses,  walls,  or  hedges  from  the  sight  of  anyone  in  the 
house  or  in  the  garden  until  he  actually,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances, of  course,  abruptly,  came  on  to  this  main  path.  Several 
times  I  noticed  watery-looking  bodies  float  down  from  the 
sky  and  coincide  or  intermingle  with  various  people  instantly 
they  appeared  in  view,  so  that  as  soon  as  I  saw  one  of  these 
vaporous  bodies  float  down  I  knew  someone  was  coming 
before  they  themselves  appeared  in  sight.  I  remember  re- 
marking it  to  some  of  the  attendants,  and  repeating  in  this 
connection  an  old  joke  by  saying  that  it  was  as  good  as 
having  a  squint  and  being  able  to  see  round  a  corner.  I 
also  remember  that  at  that  time,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, I  was  under  the  extraordinary  delusion  that  owing 
to  some  peculiarity  of  the  ether  in  space,  astronomers  and 
scientists  were  altogether  wrong  in  their  statements  that  the 
earth  was  small,  and  the  sun  and  planets  and  stars  com- 
paratively immense,  for  really  it  was  quite  the  other  way ; 
indeed,  I  was  as  certain  and  confirmed  in  this  as  any  primeval 
man  or  child  could  possibly  have  been. 

It  was  usually  in  the  perfectly  clear  yet  half  light  of  the 
evenings,  when  the  moon  and  stars  were  just  faintly  be- 
ginning to  appear,  that  I  saw  these  airy  forms,  and  as  they 
seemed  in  every  case  to  float  down  from  some  star,  and  in 
one  case  (the  clearest  one  I  ever  saw)  from  the  moon,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  they  were  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  spirits  or  souls  of  these  persons,  and  that  they  had 
some  connection  with  heavenly  bodies  such  as  stars  and 
planets.  I  was  more  or  less  amused  and  interested  by  them, 
as  a  child  would  be,  and  it  made  me  think  (for  the  first  time, 
so  it  seemed  to  me)  that  people  really  and  truly  had  souls  as 
well  as  bodies.1 

(i)  I  do  not  think  these  delusions  were  caused  by  any  good  influence — just  by 
my  wandering  mind  and,  perhaps,  some  spirit  in  possession  of  it ;  for  my 
guardian  seemed  rather  vexed  than  otherwise  at  the  somewhat  vacant  way 
in  which  I  was  mooning  about  just  at  this  time. 
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Curiously  enough,  the  above-mentioned  particular  case 
was  that  of  a  female  patient  who  was  evidently  very  lunatic. 
I  was  in  the  sitting-room,  after  tea,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  was  just  noticing  that  the  half-moon  and  stars  were 
beginning  to  appear,  when  I  saw  a  female  figure  float  as  it 
were  off  one  star  and  overtake  and  join  another  that  had 
just  floated  off  the  moon,  and  the  two  of  them  came  down 
through  the  air  towards  the  garden.  I  was  certain  two 
women  were  coming.  These  transparent  vaporous  bodies 
reached  the  ground  not  far  off,  and,  two  or  three  seconds 
afterwards,  round  a  corner  came  the  patient  and  a  nurse, 
who  seemed  to  intermingle  with  these  forms.  They  then 
walked  down  and  round  the  garden,  and  though  I  watched 
carefully,  I  saw  nothing  else  unusual.  I  saw  the  aerial  bodies 
start  on  their  downward  journey  some  considerable  time 
before  the  real  persons  came  round  the  corner.  This  was  the 
last  time  I  saw  these  peculiar  phantasms ;  they  were  trans- 
parent, indistinct,  and  unrecognisable,  and  I  did  not  regard 
them  as  real,  only  as  interesting  and  amusing.  When  these 
ceased,  however,  I  began  to  see  other  sights  that  appeared 
quite  real.  The  delusion  I  was  under  regarding  the  com- 
parative size  of  the  earth  did  not  worry  me  in  the  least, 
nor  did  I  think  about  it  any  more  than  the  certainty  that 
astronomers  are  right  makes  me  worry  or  think  about  such 
things  now.  But  this  delusion  had  the  effect,  at  the  time, 
of  making  it  seem  quite  natural  that  heavenly  bodies  should 
have  some  effect  on  human  bodies ;  and,  moreover,  it  made 
me  quite  certain  that  God  must  always  be  somewhere  on  or 
near  the  earth.1 

For  several  days  during  the  bright  clear  mornings,  I  was 
an  interested  spectator  of  something  that  made  me  absolutely 
certain  that  no  less  than  an  extraordinary  process  of  the 
actual  and  instantaneous  creation  of  animals  was  going  on 
before  my  very  eyes  on  the  low-lying  plains  some  distance 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  garden  lay.  During 
these  mornings  there  seemed  to  be  a  hazy  mist  over  the  plain, 
while  every  now  and  then,  above  the  ground  and  against  a 
background  of  white  mist,  a  number  of  small,  crooked,  and 
curiously-shaped  particles  flew  together  from  various  direc- 
tions until  they  were  all  near  each  other,  but  still  quite 
separate,  reminding  me  of  the  pieces  in  a  child's  puzzle  that 
needed  fitting  together.  After  remaining  like  this  for  a 
second,  suspended  in  the  air,  they  all  joined  up  together 
instantaneously,  as  if  attracted  into  their  proper  places  by 
some  powerful  magnet,  and  behold  a  perfect  animal  was 

(i)  On  looking  back  it  seems  to  me  that  during  this  time  I  lived  not  only  through 
part  of  my  own  infancy,  but  through  part  of  the  infancy  of  mankind  upon 
the  earth. 
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formed,  which  quietly  began  to  graze,  and  walked  slowly  and 
naturally  away  and  was  lost  in  the  mist.  I  saw  horses  and 
cattle  formed  in  this  way  where  I  had  not  seen  any  animals 
before.  So  marvellously  real  was  this,  that  I  became  ab- 
solutely certain  that  the  whole  world  as  I  had  previously 
known  it  had  come  to  an  end ;  how  or  when  I  knew  not, 
but  perhaps  while  I  had  slept.  I  was  also  certain  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Almighty  had  formed  a  new  world,  and  was 
even  now  forming  a  new  creation  before  my  very  eyes,  and 
letting  me  see  how  it  was  done ;  and  I  also  felt  that  I  myself 
was  being  re-created  slowly  but  surely  from  within. 

Naturally,  I  wondered  when  I  should  be  allowed  to  go 
forth  from  the  undesirable  presence  of  the  patients  around 
me  and  enjoy  the  sights  and  wonders  I  was  sure  to  discover 
in  this  new  world.  A  difficulty  occurred  to  my  mind  as  to 
what  would  happen  to  the  patients  and  the  others  in  the 
asylum,  which  I  solved  to  my  own  satisfaction,  but  perhaps 
somewhat  uncharitably,  by  assuming  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  remain  always  as  they  were — a  blot 
on  creation,  and  that,  as  they  had  already  gradually  allowed 
themselves  to  become  far  more  animals  than  men,  not  only 
in  their  appearance  but  in  their  behaviour  and  apparent 
instincts,  they  would  some  day  be  suddenly  and  swiftly 
transformed  from  human  beings  back  into  animals.  This 
would  obviously  be  better  for  them  than  to  remain  as  they 
were ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  think  that  men  and  angels 
should  for  ever  be  offended,  and  the  former,  at  any  rate, 
rendered  miserable  by  the  constant  sight  of  things  that  were 
half  like  himself  and  half  like  a  beast.  Thank  goodness,  the 
bare  possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe  happening  to  myself 
never  occurred  to  me,  or  I  should  have  been  in  constant  terror. 

Soon  these  peculiar  sights  and  thoughts  ceased,  and  I 
enjoyed  myself  in  a  perfectly  normal  and  sensible  fashion, 
walking  round  the  garden,  or  resting  and  smoking,  or  playing 
billiards  with  my  guardian  in  the  Noah's  Ark  pavilion.  One 
day  he  brought  out  some  cricket  things  and  gave  them  to 
me,  and  I  used  to  have  games  with  the  poor  penitent  during 
his  sane  intervals.  I  enjoyed  them  greatly,  and  felt  as  if  I 
were  about  fourteen  years  old.  At  any  moment,  however, 
even  in  the  middle  of  a  game,  and  while  apparently  enjoying 
himself,  my  playmate  was  liable  to  throw  down  the  bat  or 
ball,  tear  his  clothes  off,  and  begin  penance  again,  when  of 
course  he  was  led  back  to  his  room. 

One  day  I  was  informed  that  two  friends  of  mine  had 
come  to  see  me,  and  both  my  guardian  and  I  went  into  the 
sitting-room  to  see  them.  While  I  talked  to  them,  J —  sat 
in  a  chair  and  read  a  newspaper,  taking  care,  so  it  seemed 
to  me,  to  keep  it  between  his  face  and  my  visitors.  When 
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they  asked  me  how  I  was  getting  on,  I  told  them  I  could 
not  possibly  be  better,  because  I  had  God  Himself  to  look 
after  me,  and  I  told  them  plainly  that  my  guardian,  who 
was  in  the  room  with  us,  was  God.  They  looked  at  each 
other  in  amused  surprise,  and  then  at  me  as  if  they  were 
half  afraid  of  me,  but  remarked  how  much  better  and 
stronger  I  looked.  I  noticed  that  my  guardian's  face  looked 
very  pale  while  I  was  talking  to  them ;  and  suddenly  I  be- 
came aware  of  a  most  extraordinary  transformation  coming 
over  both  their  faces,  and  though  they  still  remained  them- 
selves and  easily  recognisable,  a  curious  goat-like  expression 
became  stamped  on  their  countenances,  and  they  both  looked 
the  reverse  of  angels.  This  seemed  to  me  most  extraordinary, 
as  neither  of  them  had  beards,  and  I  had  always  rather  liked 
them.  After  answering  a  few  short  enquiries  of  mine  re- 
garding the  health  of  mutual  friends  and  acquaintances, 
they  said  they  had  to  go,  and  I  was  escorted  back  to  my 
ordinary  quarters.  On  my  way  back,  my  guardian  asked* 
who  they  were,  and  I  told  him.  To  my  surprise,  he  then 
asked  : 

"  What  did  they  look  like  to  you  ?" 

"  Just  like  two  little  goats,"  I  remarked. 

"  So  they  did  to  me,"  was  all  he  said.1 

Later  on,  two  other  men  whom  I  knew  well  came  to  see 
me.  They  came  into  the  garden  with  the  asylum  doctor, 
and  both  of  them  remarked  how  well  I  was  looking.  My 
guardian  asked  me  afterwards  who  they  were,  and  I  thought 
it  peculiar,  for  I  felt  certain  he  must  know  who  everybody 
was. 

It  was  only  during  the  daytime  that  I  remained  with 
the  other  patients,  for  every  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  my 
guardian  escorted  me  over  to  another  better  house,  where, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  we  shared  a  very  nice  room ; 
for  I  was  still  supposed  to  need  careful  watching.  Every 
morning  we  got  up  about  seven,  or  a  little  earlier,  and  I  used 
to  enjoy  a  cold  plunge  in  a  large  marble  bath,  made,  I  imagine, 
in  the  old  Roman  style  and  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  My  guardian  sometimes  had  a  bath  after  me,  and 
I  often  used  to  think  that  an  artist  would  have  given  any- 
thing for  the  opportunity  of  making  sketches  of  his  magnifi- 
cent frame,  in  no  way  marred  by  the  over-development  one 
often  sees  in  professional  strong  men. 

Once  or  twice  I  felt  ill,  and  unable  to  benefit  by  the 
cold  plunge,  and  he  never  insisted  on  it.  But  he  did  insist 
on  my  getting  up  early ;  and  once,  when  I  was  very  sleepy, 

(i)  Seven  years  afterwards  I  heard  something  confidentially  about  one  of  them 
which  surprised  me  greatly,  as  I  had  always  thought  him  a  religious  man, 
in  fact,  a  pillar  of  his  sect. 
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he  told  me  someone  else  would  have  to  look  after  me  if  I 
did  not  do  as  he  wished,  and  this  was  quite  enough  to  make 
me  jump  up  immediately. 

I  used  to  sleep  soundly,  and  was  feeling  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, so  I  was  rather  surprised  when  one  night  I  awoke  and 
felt  so  wide  awake  that  I  could  not  go  to  sleep  again.  After 
lying  awake  some  little  time,  I  was  astonished  to  hear  the 
most  wonderful  singing  that  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life. 
I  thought  it  came  from  some  large  room  above  that  in  which 
we  were  (we  were  on  the  ground  floor),  and  that  all  the 
windows  must  have  been  wide  open,  for  the  singing  was  both 
loud  and  clear.  I  thought  at  first  that  some  choir  belonging 
to  the  place  had  been  having  an  annual  entertainment  or 
supper  in  the  room  upstairs,  and  were  singing  after  it.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  voices,  both  men  and  women.  First, 
all  the  women  sang  together  in  various  harmonies,  and  then 
all  the  men  together  in  the  same  deep,  rich  tones ;  there 
seemed  to  be  no  great  difference  such  as  that  between  bass 
and  tenor  amongst  the  men.  At  one  time  all  the  voices 
sang  together ;  but  the  singing  was  for  the  most  part  alter- 
nate. My  first  thought  was  that  if  people  in  the  asylum 
could  sing  like  that,  I  would  like  to  remain  there  all  my  life. 
Indeed,  it  was  so  wonderful  that  I  felt  a  curious  feeling  of 
pain  mingled  with  the  intense  pleasure  it  gave  me,  as  if  I 
could  hardly  bear  it.1 

I  could  not  let  my  guardian,  who  was  sound  asleep  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  miss  hearing  the  singing;  so, 
although  I  was  loath  to  lose  a  single  note,  I  called  out  loudly 
and  quickly  to  him  to  wake  up  and  listen.  He  did  not 
move ;  so  I  jumped  up,  ran  over,  and  shook  him  well.  He 
awoke  sleepily,  and  asked  what  I  wanted.  I  was  astonished 
and  annoyed,  and  said  : 

"  Don't  talk.  Can't  you  hear  the  most  wonderful 
singing  you  ever  heard  in  your  life  ?" 

He  said  he  could  not. 

Almost  angrily,  I  replied :  "  You  are  not  deaf,  and  I 
am  a  little,  and  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  can't  hear  such 
singing  ?" 

After  listening  for  a  second,  he  said  quietly  that  he  could, 
and  then  asked  me  if  I  could  hear  what  they  were  singing. 

I  listened,  but  could  not  follow  the  words  at  all,  nor  did 
I  try  to  for  more  than  a  few  seconds,  for  the  music  was  so 
wonderful  it  did  not  matter  to  me  then  what  the  words  were. 

We  both  remained  absolutely  silent  for  some  little 
time,  till  it  ended  in  a  long  and  most  exquisite  solo,  sung  by 

(i)  I  have  felt  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  a  much  slighter  degree  when  gazing  for 
the  first  time  on  really  wonderful  scenery. 
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a  woman,  giving  one  a  sense  of  the  most  marvellous  joy  in 
the  singer.  This  was  so  wonderful  that  it  seemed  to  me 
altogether  supernatural ;  and  when  it  was  over  I  mentioned 
to  my  companion  that  I  was  sure  they  were  angels,  and 
that  I  was  certain  the  last  singer  was  my  own  mother. 

He  asked  me  who  I  thought  the  last  singer  was,  and  I 
again  said  I  was  certain  it  was  my  mother,  and  that  it  surely 
was  because  there  was  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  who 
had  repented.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of 
the  beautiful  hymn — 

"  There  were  ninety  and  nine  that  safely  lay 

In  the  shelter  of  the  fold ; 
But  one  was  out  on  the  hills  away, 
Far  off  from  the  gates  of  gold. 

"  But  none  of  the  ransomed  ever  knew 
How  deep  were  the  waters  crossed, 

Nor  how  dark  was  the  night  that  the  Lord  passed  through 
Ere  He  could  save  the  one  that  was  lost." 

I  thought  for  the  moment  that  he,  being  a  Roman 
Catholic  working  man,  would  be  so  hedged  in  by  narrow- 
minded  and  pugnacious  priests  that  he  would  not  possibly 
have  a  chance  of  knowing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sacred 
writings  ever  penned,  and  I  was  surprised  when  he  said 
gently  that  he  did  know  it  well. 

He  then  told  me  very  quietly  to  go  to  sleep  again ;  but 
the  music  had  been  so  wonderful  that  I  kept  awake  for  a 
long  time,  hoping  that  the  singers  would  begin  singing  again. 
Eventually,  however,  I  went  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  when  dressing,  I  reminded  him  of  the 
night's  experience,  and  I  again  said  that  the  last  singer 
must  certainly  have  been  my  mother. 

He  said  nothing ;  but  when  we  were  dressed  remarked  : 
"  Come  with  me  and  you  will  see  someone,  and  you  may 
give  her  a  kiss." 

A  sudden  thought  came  into  my  mind  that  perhaps  for 
a  moment  I  was  going  to  see  my  own  mother  again. 

We  went  round  another  way,  and  into  a  room.  There, 
quietly  sweeping,  I  saw  a  servant  woman.  She  was  dressed 
in  plain  cotton,  but  she  had  the  most  beautiful  eyes  and 
yellow  hair  I  have  ever  seen,  and  she  looked  the  picture  of 
perfect  health  and  happiness.  She  seemed  about  his  own 
age,  and  I  thought  she  was  either  his  wife  or  his  sweetheart, 
and  that  he  meant  she  would  be  a  sort  of  mother  to  me. 
She  seemed  very  much  surprised  for  a  moment,  till  he  said  : 
"  It  is  all  right;  I  told  him."  Instantly  he  said  that  she 
looked  at  me  as  if  I  might  indeed  have  been  her  son.  My 
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disposition  was  perfectly  right  at  the  time :  I  felt  just  like 
a  child  in  a  strange  place,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  my  guar- 
dian, like  one  lost  amongst  enemies.  But  now  I  felt  thankful 
for  the  certain  knowledge  that  there  was  a  man  and  a  woman 
there  who  really  cared  for  me. 

While  J —  was  opening  a  window-door  into  the  garden, 
I  turned  round  to  look  at  my  new  friend.  Suddenly  she 
disappeared  from  my  sight,  and  the  impression  I  had  was 
that  she  had  become  wavy  and  indistinct,  and  had  then 
vanished.  I  was  surprised,  for  before  this,  if  there  was  one 
fault  I  could  have  found  it  was  that  she  was  almost  too 
solid  and  matronly-looking ;  and  I  told  this  to  my  guardian 
himself  when  he  asked  me  afterwards  what  I  thought  of  her. 
I  thought  nothing  more  of  it,  except  that  my  eyes  had  de- 
ceived me  when  I  thought  that  she  had  vanished,  and  that 
she  had  in  fact  gone  through  a  wooden  door  some  distance 
away. 

He  and  I  then  passed  out  through  the  window-door,  and 
I  found  myself  in  the  garden,  walking  on  our  usual  morning 
route.  We  had  not  gone  far,  when  the  thought  suddenly 
struck  me  that  it  was  very  foolish  and  childish  of  me  to 
think  that  the  singers  during  the  night  could  possibly  have 
been  angels,  and  becoming  ashamed  of  such  credulity,  I  re- 
marked that  the  singing  we  had  heard  was  probably  caused 
by  waits  from  Sydney,  and  that  it  was  possible  some  ladies 
and  gentlemen  with  splendid  voices  went  about  to  various 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  at  that  time  of  year,  singing 
as  waits,  in  order  to  remind  lunatics  of  Christ's  nativity, 
though  many  of  them  (the  lunatics)  needed  no  such  reminding. 
I  thought  he  seemed  both  surprised  and  vexed  for  a  moment, 
but  he  made  no  reply  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  regarded  the  incident 
as  quite  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  this 
explanation.  I  thought  it  must  have  been  Christmas  time 
on  account  of  the  singing,  but  I  never  thought  of  looking  at 
a  daily  paper  to  discover  the  day  of  the  week  or  date  of  the 
month,  for  I  had  lost  all  sense  of  time  or  date,  or  rather  the 
desire  for  the  knowledge  of  such  things.  Day  followed  after 
day,  and  I  felt  well  and  perfectly  happy,  so  what  did  it 
matter ! 

Just  after  I  had  given  him  my  "  natural  "  explanation 
of  the  incident,  I  walked  on,  but  he  stopped  behind.  After 
a  few  paces  I  turned  round,  and  noticed  that  he  seemed  to 
be  thinking,  and  was  at  the  same  time  knocking  off  the 
leaves  at  the  end  of  a  small  rod  by  striking  it  against  a  fence. 
He  was  also  humming  a  tune  quietly  to  himself;  and  I 
thought  what  a  childish  and  absent-minded  sort  of  thing 
for  a  big  man  to  do.  After  this  he  overtook  me,  and  while 
walking  alongside  of  me  told  me  to  hurry  up.  I  thought  I 
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was  a  quick  walker,  but  I  could  not  keep  pace  with  him  at 
all,  and  got  a  violent  stitch  in  my  side.  At  last  I  told  him 
that  I  was  hurrying  as  much  as  ever  I  could,  when  he  slowed 
down  and  waited  for  me.  Before  we  got  to  the  other  house, 
he  told  me  to  mention  what  had  happened,  and  I  did  so ; 
but  I  do  not  think  anyone  believed  me  except  poor  Whisky 
John.  The  head  attendant  gave  me  to  understand  that  I 
was  a  poor  lunatic  :  the  poor  patient  seemed  interested  and 
delighted  at  first,  but  shortly  afterwards  denied  it,  and 
told  me,  with  great  ferocity,  I  was  a  liar. 

I  never  could  make  him  out,  but  my  guardian  was 
always  kind  and  gentle  with  him.  I  found  out  that  he  was 
a  six  months'  child  and  had  been  born  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
could  not  help  his  outbreaks.  His  faith  certainly  was  un- 
impeachable, but  his  ignorance  and  weakness  of  mind 
rendered  it  the  sort  of  faith  that  could  easily  be  exploited 
by  unscrupulous  teachers  or  guardians.  He  would  murder 
a  man  in  a  minute,  if  a  priest  or  anyone  whom  he  regarded 
as  Jesus  Christ  told  him  to  do  so.  Besides  this,  he  often 
stoutly  denied  statements  of  other  patients  which  were 
perfectly  true.  This  peculiarity  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
my  guardian,  who  asked  him  some  questions  one  morning 
about  simple  things  that  had  occurred.  Indeed,  he  was 
altogether  possessed,  and  yet,  I  think,  he  would  have  died  for 
his  faith  right  enough,  though  at  all  times  he  would  much 
prefer  killing  somebody  else  for  it.1 

I  could  not  help  once  remarking  that  if  this  patient  could 
get  out  of  the  asylum,  and  successfully  chop  some  logic  so  as 
to  justify  all  his  actions,  "  they  would  clap  a  red  hat  on  him 
in  no  time."  My  guardian  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  my 
levity,  but  remarked  with  a  sigh  that  he  supposed  it  was  just 
what  they  would  do.  He  got  up  directly  afterwards  and  left 
the  room,  and  Black  Mick  entered  and  took  his  place. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  asylum  before  I  felt  certain 
that  curious  and  unearthly  evil  powers  and  influences  were 
at  work  as  well  as  good  ones.  As  God  Himself  had  appeared 
in  a  visible,  tangible,  and  earthly  form,  I  concluded  that  it 
was  reasonable  to  suppose  Satan  would  appear  also,  and  I 
prayed  that  he  might  be  forced  to  manifest  himself,  for  I 
was  certain  he  was  hiding  incognito  somewhere  in  the  back- 

(i)  The  kingdom  of  our  Lord  was  not  of  this  world,  therefore,  logically  and 
consistently,  instead  of  killing  other  people  He  and  His  disciples  were 
men  appointed  to  suffer  themselves,  and  through  death  to  enter  into  their 
kingdom.  Mohammed's  preaching  and  actions  were  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  kingdom  of  this  world.  Of  course  there  are  many  logic-choppers 
who  have  received  honour  from  men  for  proving  quite  sensibly  that 
recourse  to  the  secular  arm  is  necessary  in  the  Christian  Church.  But 
there  is  logic  and  logic,  and  God's  perfect  logic  was  our  Lord's  perfect 
actions  and  submission. 
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ground.  At  the  psychic  moment  in  walked  Black  Mick, 
apparently  from  nowhere,  and  without  the  slightest  noise  of 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  any  doors.  He  was  puffing 
his  chest  out,  and  trying  to  make  himself  look  as  large  and 
important  as  the  proverbial  frog.  I  was  not  in  the  least 
alarmed,  rather  amused,  especially  when  he  sat  down  in  the 
chair  usually  occupied  by  my  guardian  and  began  to  talk 
in  a  very  friendly  way  with  poor,  ignorant,  religious  Johnnie. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  latter  grew  red  in  the  face,  and  began 
to  glow  all  over  with  a  sort  of  religious  ecstasy ;  then  he 
jumped  up  from  his  seat,  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  seized 
Mick's  hairy  paw,  and  began  to  slobber  all  over  it.  I  was 
disgusted,  got  up,  and  ejaculating  under  my  breath  the 
fortieth  article  of  my  faith,  which  ran  shortly,  "  To  hell 
with  the  Pope,"  I  walked  into  the  other  room,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  did  not  matter  in  the  least  to  the  poor  patient 
whose  hand  he  kissed. 

I  felt  very  suspicious,  and  went  up  to  Mick  afterwards 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  said  he  was. 
I  then  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Christian.  With  a  great  effort  he 
said  he  was.  I  refused  to  believe  it,  and  told  him  he  was 
an  Anarchist.  He  laughed  at  this,  and  seemed  very  pleased 
at  being  thought  such  an  interesting  character.  My  sus- 
picion was  only  momentary,  and  I  never  really  believed  he 
was  the  devil,  partly,  I  suppose,  because  I  had  considerably 
less  faith  in  the  existence  of  such  a  personality  than  I  had 
in  the  existence  of  God. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  some  considerable  time  afterwards, 
when  I  had  quite  forgotten  this  incident  and  was  walking 
about  in  the  garden,  Mick  came  up,  and,  swaggering  round 
in  a  perfectly  ludicrous  fashion,  said :  "  I  know  you  think 
that  J —  is  a  very  fine  man,  but  I  am  just  as  good  myself, 
any  day."  Just  at  this  moment  my  guardian,  who  had 
been  reading  on  the  verandah  of  the  Noah's  Ark  pavilion, 
came  over  to  us.  The  thing  was  so  ludicrous  that  I  could 
not  help  telling  him  Mick's  statement,  and  the  most  amusing 
part  of  the  whole  thing  was  that  Mick  really  believed  it. 

I  confess  that  one  of  my  mental  weaknesses  was 
"  nationality  on  the  brain  " ;  and  I  had  the  idea  about 
nationality  that  many  people  seem  to  have  about  it  (and 
also  about  their  own  particular  form  of  religion),  namely,  that 
it  covered,  in  the  sense  of  making  legitimate,  a  multitude 
of  sins.  I  therefore  asked  Mick  whether  he  was  an  Irishman, 
and  he  said  at  once  that  he  was.  I  could  not  believe  him, 
however,  and  I  told  my  guardian  that  I  did  not  much  care 
for  Italianised  Irishmen  from  Botany  Bay.  He  agreed  with 
me,  and  our  Turkish-Italian-Botany-Bay-Christian-Camorrist 
went  off  doing  his  best  to  conceal  his  wrath. 
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One  morning  he  marched  in  with  the  little,  old,  half-dead 
man,  Pharaoh,  and  said,  in  a  very  pleased  voice  :  "  You're 
J — 's  baby;  but  this  is  my  baby."  The  "  baby  "  was  one 
of  the  queerest  and  most  unearthly  creatures  I  had  ever 
seen — a  tiny,  red-bearded,  bald-headed  monstrosity ;  and 
although  he  was  very  thin,  he  was  as  heavy  as  lead,  and 
seemed  almost  chained  to  the  earth.  My  guardian  once  told 
me  to  try  and  lift  him,  and  that  is  how  I  know ;  I  would  not 
have  believed  it  otherwise.  He  was  the  very  incarnation  of 
coma  and  inertia,  and  although  he  appeared  to  be  a  marvel 
of  meditation,  he  was  really  a  monument  of  immobility. 
Occasionally  he  frowned  and  shook  his  head ;  at  other  times 
he  broke  out  into  the  sweetest  of  infantile  smiles ;  but  the 
only  time  I  ever  saw  him  move  without  being  pushed  along  by 
someone  was  one  wet  afternoon,  when  he  seemed  to  wake  up 
out  of  a  dream,  and,  walking  quickly,  met  me  in  the  passage 
between  the  two  rooms.  He  held  a  halfpenny  very  carefully 
between  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  said,  quite  clearly 
and  distinctly,  "  Is  this  a  draper's  shop  ?  I  want  to  buy 
some  ribbons  !  " 

As  anyone  can  easily  see,  I  was  far  more  given  to  talking 
than  to  reading;  but  noticing  that  my  guardian,  who  was 
rather  a  silent  man,  read  the  papers  carefully  when  the  day's 
work  was  over,  I  tried  one  evening  to  read  a  short  article. 
I  could  only  read,  word  after  word,  slowly  and  with  difficulty, 
like  a  young  child.  I  found  it  strangely  difficult  to  gather 
the  sense  of  it,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  read  it  I  forgot  it  com- 
pletely. I  remember  thinking  this  curious,  for  I  could 
understand  what  was  said  to  me,  and  I  could  follow  with 
pleasure,  and  even  learn  off  by  heart,  simple  poetry  like  that 
of  Bret  Harte.  A  friend  of  mine  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  poems, 
which  seemed  to  me  worth  its  weight  in  gold  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  "  Arctic  Vision,"  where  the  lines  run  : 

"  Freed  from  legendary  glamour, 
See  the  real  magician's  hammer," 

I  remember  drawing,  in  a  very  shaky  hand,  a  hammer,  and 
putting  at  one  side  of  the  head  "  Death  and  disease,"  and 
at  the  other  "  Life  and  health,"  and  taking  it  to  my  guar- 
dian, and  saying,  "  That  is  God's  hammer,  the  Real  Magician's 
hammer — not  gold."  I  was  therefore  not  so  mad  as  some 
people  may  think. 

After  I  had  been  in  the  asylum  some  considerable  time, 
I  was  told,  to  my  great  delight,  that  I  could  go  short  trips, 
and  spend  a  day  now  and  then  outside  the  grounds.  It 
was  arranged  on  the  first  day  that  I  should  go  and  have  a 
look  over  the  steam  yacht,  The  Sunbeam,  which  was  then 
lying  in  Sydney  Harbour.  So  on  that  morning  I  did  not  go 
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into  the  garden  after  breakfast  with  the  rest  of  the  patients, 
but  remained  behind  in  the  sitting-room  until  my  guardian 
should  be  ready. 

There  was  no  one  left  in  the  room  but  myself  and  an 
old,  drivelling,  partially-paralysed  idiot  sitting  in  a  chair 
by  the  table.  Quite  unaccountably,  poor  Happy  Harry, 
who  was  confessing  and  cursing  by  turns  in  his  room,  darted, 
with  the  look  of  a  hunted  wild  beast,  across  the  passage 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  began  to  go  through  his  penitential 
performances  up  and  down  and  round  about  the  poor  old 
idiot.  Every  now  and  then  he  flicked  his  fingers  madly  in 
despair  all  round  about  and  even  against  the  old  man's 
head.  He  in  his  turn  rocked  himself  to  and  fro,  gurgling  out 
all  the  while  a  deep,  hollow,  insane  laugh,  and  every  now  and 
then  spittling  copiously  on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  what  a  diabolical  parody  they  were  of  a 
priest  and  a  penitent.  After  a  little,  I  began  to  think  the 
aged  cripple  was  being  hurt  by  the  wild  flicking  near  his 
head  of  my  poor  friend's  fingers,  and  I  determined  to  try 
and  stop  him.  I  thought  that,  as  I  myself  was  quite  clear 
in  my  mind,  I  would,  if  cool  and  determined,  have  an  in- 
fluence or  power  over  a  madman.  I  therefore  got  up  and 
told  him  calmly  and  firmly  not  to  go  near  or  touch  the  old 
man.  All  I  remember  was  a  lightning  blow  in  the  face, 
seeing  stars,  and  falling  backwards  on  the  ground.  Though 
half  stunned,  I  was  able  to  notice  that  the  madman  had 
hold  of  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
have  a  bad  time,  when,  to  my  surprise,  he  let  go  the  chair 
and  darted  back  into  his  own  room  even  more  quickly  than 
he  had  previously  left  it,  and  began  praying  by  turns  and 
cursing  by  turns  more  loudly  than  ever. 

I  picked  myself  up  off  the  floor  feeling  very  small,  and  a 
minute  afterwards  heard  a  step  and  a  familiar  voice  hum- 
ming a  tune  at  the  outside  door.  Next  minute  the  door  was 
unlocked,  and  my  guardian  entered.  I  had  my  hand  up  to 
my  face,  and  he  asked  me  what  had  happened.  I  told  him 
exactly,  and  he  told  me  I  should  not  have  interfered ;  that 
the  old  man  was  not  being  hurt,  and  would  not  feel  it  if  even 
the  other's  fingers  did  now  and  then  just  touch  his  head. 

"  I  have  seen  a  man  killed  before  now  for  less  than 
what  you  did,"  said  he. 

My  assailant,  so  he  informed  me,  was  a  very  dangerous 
lunatic  indeed,  and  would  "  kill  a  man  in  a  minute."  I  replied, 
with  conviction,  that  I  was  certain  now  that  he  was  Cain 
raised  from  the  dead  and  being  punished  for  his  sin.  I  was 
also  just  going  to  add  that  even  if  I  had  been  killed,  my 
guardian  could  have  raised  me  from  the  dead ;  but  I  re- 
mained silent,  for  at  that  moment  the  thought  struck  me 
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that  he  could  not  do  so,  for  had  he  been  omniscient  he  would 
not  have  needed  to  ask  me  for  particulars,  and  had  he  been 
omnipotent  he  would  have  prevented  the  occurrence  alto- 
gether, and  my  being  knocked  down  when  doing  what  I 
thought  was  a  good  and  necessary  act. 

I  was  told  to  bathe  my  face  in  cold  water,  and  did  so ; 
and  never  in  all  my  life  have  I  had  so  severe  a  blow  in  the 
face  that  left  so  little  mark,  one  eye  only  remaining  blood- 
shot and  rather  dim  in  sight  for  a  few  minutes.  We  then 
went  on  our  excursion  together,  and  I  was  much  interested, 
and  greatly  enjoyed  seeing  The  Sunbeam,  and  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  beautifully-padded  gangways  of  the  yacht. 
One  of  the  sailors  on  deck  apparently  knew  my  guardian, 
but  seemed  to  regard  me  with  suspicion,  till  the  former  said 
a  word  or  two  aside  to  him,  and  then  he  could  not  have 
been  more  friendly. 

Later  on,  the  doctor,  who  was  very  kind  to  me  and 
interested  in  my  recovery,  asked  me  one  day  to  come  into 
town  and  have  lunch  with  him.  We  had  a  very  fine  lunch, 
but  I  was  very  ill  afterwards.  I  was  very  much  upset  at 
this,  and  told  my  guardian.  He  was  not  at  all  sympathetic, 
and  asked  me  why  I  had  been  ill.  After  some  thought,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  because  I  had  eaten  too 
much.  He  agreed  with  me,  and  my  excuse  that  I  had  often 
eaten  as  much  before  without  being  ill  did  not  seem  to  appeal 
to  him.  Not  long  afterwards,  I  went  down  town  with  him 
and  had  a  good  sixpenny  dinner  at  a  workman's  restaurant, 
and  enjoyed  the  whole  day  thoroughly. 

On  another  occasion  I  went  with  him  to  see  some  races. 
Once  on  the  way  there,  and  once  when  I  was  there,  a  curious 
transformation  seemed  to  come  over  everyone  I  looked  at. 
I  was  honestly  frightened,  and  my  guardian  noticed  it,  for  I 
could  not  help  ejaculating,  "  They  are  not  men  and  women 
at  all,  but  dressed-up  monkeys."1  He  made  me  leave  soon 
after  this,  and  go  back  to  the  asylum,  though  I  did  not 
want  to  leave  once  I  got  used  to  it.  Just  after  getting  out 
of  the  station,  and  when  walking  back,  I  felt  very  tired  and 
hot,  and  said  so.  To  my  surprise,  next  instant  I  found 
myself  walking  with  my  guardian  through  the  gate  of  the 
asylum  grounds.  I  could  not  make  it  out,  for  I  knew  the 
station  was  a  considerable  distance  away.  This  incident  was 
so  puzzling  to  me  that  I  sat  in  a  chair,  with  my  head  in  my 
hands,  thinking  about  it  for  some  time,  but  had  to  give  it 
up.  It  only  occurred  once,  though  several  times  afterwards 

(i)  I  have  since  lit  upon  a  phrase  which  exactly  describes  my  impression — "a 
perfect  wilderness  of  monkeys."  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  wrong  or 
cruel  about  racing.  It  is  a  splendid  sport,  but,  like  everything  else,  it  can 
be  abused. 
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when  out  with  him  I  felt  tired  and  mentioned  it,  partly  in 
order  to  see  if  it  would  happen  again.1 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  my  guardian  pointing  out 
to  me  a  patient  who  bore  the  brand  of  lazy  and  licentious 
insanity  plainly  upon  his  countenance,  and  saying : 

"  I  think  that  fellow  is  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief." 

I  did  not  know  what  mischief,  nor  did  I  think  of  asking, 
but  said  :  "  Why,  he  is  quite  harmless ;  he  does  nothing 
but  sit  or  lounge  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
smoke  and  think — probably  evil  thoughts." 

"  Ah  !    that's  just  it  !  "  said  J — . 

"  Is  he  by  any  chance  a  dangerous  lunatic  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Very  dangerous  indeed  !  "  said  J — .  "  In  fact,  he  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  lot,  and  would  very  soon  kill  a 
man.  You  take  care  of  him,  anyhow." 

"  Will  he  ever  recover  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No ;  never." 

I  saw  he  looked  really  grieved,  and  because  of  this 
warning  I  carefully  avoided  this  degenerate  for  a  few  days. 
But  some  time  afterwards,  I  cannot  tell  why,  I  suddenly 
became  agitated,  and  going  up  to  him  I  nicked  my  fingers 
madly  round  his  head,  just  as  the  penitent  had  done  round 
the  laughing  old  idiot,  and  cursed  him  for  being  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief  that  had  befallen  me.  I  only  did  this 
once  and  for  a  few  moments ;  and  I  was  astonished  not  long 
afterwards  at  my  madness  in  acting  even  momentarily  in 
such  an  extraordinary  manner. 

I  had  been  in  the  asylum  some  time  before  it  ever 
occurred  to  me  to  think  of  asking  whether  there  was  a  church 
or  chapel  connected  with  the  place ;  and  at  last,  when  I 
did  so,  it  was  out  of  curiosity  and  a  desire  for  a  temporary 
change  of  scene,  not  from  any  real  wish  for  a  suitable  place 
in  which  to  worship  my  Creator. 

I  was  allowed  to  go ;  and  when  I  entered  the  hall  or 
meeting-room  in  which  divine  service  was  held,  my  attention 
was  taken  up  with  a  quiet  inspection  of  the  congregation. 
Some  of  the  nurses  seemed  rather  pretty,  when,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, slowly,  yet  surely,  nearly  all  who  were  in  that  place 
changed  from  being  living  human  beings  to  merely  animated 
wax  figures,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  real  life  in  them 
whatever.  I  looked  at  the  clergyman,  a  stout,  elderly  man 
who  was  preaching,  and  his  absolutely  lifeless,  waxen  ap- 
pearance actually  alarmed  me.  He  was  speaking  and  moving 

(i)  About  six  years  afterwards  I  carefully  walked  this  distance,  and  thought  that 
I  must  have  been  very  mad  when  I  had  been  certain  that  in  some  un- 
accountable manner  we  had  covered  the  distance  so  instantaneously  that 
all  I  could  notice  was  simply  that  we  were  there  as  soon  as  I  said  I  was 
very  tired. 
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and  swaying  a  little  from  side  to  side,  and  uttering  the  usual 
platitudes  out  of  a  pulpit ;  but  he  looked  to  me  like  a  mere 
waxen  shell  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  fat  man,  with  words 
coming  out  of  it,  as  if  there  were  some  talking  machine 
inside  the  shell ;  and  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  the 
whole  thing  collapse  with  the  heat,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
little  whitish  wax,  a  bundle  of  black  clothes,  and  a  surplice 
would  be  left. 

More  curious  than  even  this  was  the  fact  that  the  eyes 
of  some  of  the  decrepit  and  hideous  old  women  looked  as 
if  they  were  far  brighter  and  more  full  of  life  than  ever. 

This  rather  disconcerting  vision  passed  off  almost  com- 
pletely during  the  singing  of  the  hymn  after  the  sermon,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  thankful,  for  I  would  not  have  relished 
the  idea  of  walking  about  always  amongst  those  who,  though 
moving,  breathing,  and  speaking,  were  clearly  not  living, 
but  rather  like  animated  waxen  things. 


Children  we  were — our  forts  of  sand  were  even  as  weak  as  we, 
High  as  they  went  we  piled  them  up  to  break  a  bitter  sea  : 
Fools  as  we  were  in  motley,  all  jangling  and  absurd, 
When  all  church  bells  were  silent,  our  cap  and  bells  were  heard. 

— G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PECULIARITIES     OF    TREATMENT    AND    OTHER 
PHENOMENA. 

VERY  shortly  after  I  came  to  the  asylum,  I  was  told 
by  the  doctor  to  go  into  the  long  dining-hall  every 
day  at  .eleven  o'clock  for  a  small  interim  meal,  which 
was  shared  by  Pharaoh  and  his  mummy  captain 
and  another  patient — a  nice  old  man,  who  was  scrupulously 
tidy  and  neat  in  his  person  and  clothes,  and  who  appeared 
sane,  though  he  never  spoke  a  word.  The  attendant  whose 
duty  it  was  to  escort  us  there  was  a  short,  thick-set,  bull-dog 
Irishman  of  a  low  and  savage  type,  with  closely-cropped 
carrotty  hair  and  small  green  parrot-like  eyes  under  thick 
fiery  eyebrows.  A  low,  receding  forehead,  bristly  red  mous- 
tache, huge  mouth,  and  dilated  nostrils  succeeded  in  making 
this  Pithecanthropes  erectus,  this  Fenian  gorilla,  the  most 
striking  possible  contrast  to  my  guardian.  Curiously 
enough,  they  both  wore  similar  clothes  and  "  Tommy 
Atkins  "  boots ;  but  the  one  always  reminded  me  of  Eden 
and  the  other  of  Anarchy. 

This  attendant's  way  of  feeding  the  two  semi- paralysed 
unfortunates  was  peculiarly  brutal.  The  mummy  often  had 
his  mouth  forced  open,  his  throat  squeezed,  and  the  steaming 
hot  soup  poured  into  it.  Pharaoh,  who  though  comatose 
was  able  to  act,  and  act  quickly,  after  a  great  initial  effort, 
was  struck  and  beaten  on  the  head,  and  had  his  ears  flicked 
and  pulled  unmercifully,  until  he  had  swallowed  his  portion. 
This  he  usually  did  with  a  violent  effort,  as  soon  as  his  tor- 
mentor had  succeeded  in  hurting  him  enough,  and  in  waking 
him  up  by  continued  and  loud  ejaculations  of  "  Ate  it  oop, 
Ate  it  oop  !  " 

I  could  not  understand  the  justice  of  the  thing,  but 
thought  that,  as  they  were  both  comatose,  they  did  not 
feel  much,  and,  even  if  they  did,  that  they  were  undergoing 
punishment  for  past  sins.  I  remember  once  a  feeling  of  fear 
lest  I  should  ever  be  in  such  a  plight  and  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  monster,  and  I  often  noticed  a  pitiful  look  of  intense 
terror  on  the  face  of  the  silent  old  gentleman,  who,  I  knew, 
was  thinking  the  same,  and  who  always  drank  his  hot  soup 
with  forced  quickness.  It  was  always  so  hot  that  I  had  the 
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greatest  difficulty  in  finishing  it  in  time  myself ;  and  before 
long  I  ventured  to  ask  the  doctor  for  some  bread  and  tea 
instead,  which  he  very  kindly  allowed. 

On  one  memorable  occasion,  when  I  was  drinking  my 
tea,  and  two  of  my  unfortunate  companions  were  being 
thumped  arid  forced  to  swallow  boiling  soup,  a  stout,  dark, 
elderly  woman  ran  from  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  where  a 
few  women  patients  were  also  having  an  extra  meal,  and 
before  I  knew  what  had  happened — for  I  always  sat  with 
my  back  to  them — she  kissed  me  on  the  top  of  the  head 
and  declared  that  I  was  "  her  boy."  I  turned  round,  em- 
barrassed by  this  motherly  demonstration  of  sudden  affection 
on  the  part  of  a  complete  stranger,  but  said  nothing,  as  I 
did  not  want  to  offend  the  poor  creature.  A  second  after- 
wards, a  nurse  ran  quickly  over  to  escort  her  back,  and 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  it  did  not  matter  speaking  openly  to 
a  poor  lunatic,  she  made  a  flattering  remark  on  my  personal 
appearance.  She  was  young  and  rather  pretty,  and  I  in- 
wardly wished  that  I  could  get  free  and  have  the  chance 
of  a  good  flirtation.  Overcoming  a  natural  reserve,  I  told 
her  so,  and  also  laughingly  remarked  "  that  people  in  glass 
houses  should  not  throw  stones." 

She  hurried  back  with  her  charge,  and  I  finished  my  cup 
of  tea  and  was  going  out  with  my  companions,  when,  without 
the  slightest  warning,  the  attendant  caught  my  wrist  and 
had  my  arm  twisted  behind  my  back  before  I  knew  where 
I  was.  He  then  gripped  me  by  the  back  of  the  neck  with 
all  his  force,  and  proceeded  to  kick  me  in  front  of  him  down 
the  steps  that  lead  into  the  courtyard.  I  was  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  and  was  exerting  all  my  strength  to  throw 
him  off,  when  he  called  out  for  help.  A  friend  of  his — who, 
by  the  way,  was  a  nice-looking  but  horribly  conceited  man — 
immediately  darted  across  the  yard,  and  with  joyful  eagerness 
seized  and  twisted  my  free  arm.  Between  them  they  soon 
had  me  overpowered,  and  dragged  me  off  to  the  padded  cell. 
Here  they  threw  me  on  the  ground  ;  and,  while  one  sat  on  my 
legs  and  held  my  wrists,  the  other  sat  on  my  chest,  with  his 
knees  on  the  upper  part  of  each  arm,  and  deliberately  pro- 
ceeded to  garrotte  me,  first  by  squeezing  my  windpipe,  and 
then  by  pressing  at  its  base  with  his  thumb.  It  was  some 
little  time  before  they  were  able  to  secure  this  favourable 
position,  and  during  my  struggles  one  of  them  got  very 
angry  at  my  daring  to  resist,  and  added  insult  to  injury  by 
spitting  in  my  face.  Their  attempts  at  choking  me  were 
painful,  till  it  struck  me  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  would 
be  to  pretend  to  become  unconscious.  They  then  gave  each 
other  a  quick  look,  got  off  me,  and  left,  barring  the  door 
behind  them.  I  got  up,  not  knowing  what  would  happen 
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next :  for  all  I  knew,  they  might  come  back  with  knives  to 
finish  their  job,  and  a  coffin  to  put  me  into.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  came  back  with  the  doctor  ;  when,  of  course,  I  began 
furiously  to  tell  him  how  I  had  been  treated.  He  seemed 
genuinely  distressed,  and  begged  me  to  quiet  myself  and 
cool  down.  This  I  did,  hoping  to  get  some  satisfaction  or 
explanation  ;  but  I  was  soon  undeceived  when  he  expressed 
his  regret  at  my  having  had  such  a  relapse.  I  stated  exactly 
what  had  occurred,  and  assured  him  that  it  was  the  accurate 
truth,  and  that  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant  by  "  relapse." 
He  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  Nonsense,  nonsense,  my  poor 
lad ;  you  must  have  had  a  bad  turn."  My  answer  is  un- 
printable, and  I  noticed  that  the  red-headed  bull-dog  had 
all  he  could  do,  by  stuffing  his  tongue  into  his  cheek  and 
biting  it,  to  keep  from  laughing  outright. 

It  was  no  laughing  matter  for  me,  and  I  was  locked 
in  again,  and  left  to  cool  my  heels,  and  I  walked  up  and 
down  till  I  was  tired,  thinking  "  Can  such  things  be  ?" 

It  was  no  use  thinking,  for  they  were,  and  that  was  an 
end  of  it.  I  soon  saw  that,  as  matters  stood,  I  was  at  the 
attendants'  mercy ;  for  if  I  was  angry,  the  doctor,  noticing  a 
state  of  agitation,  would  see  in  that  verification  of  whatever 
relapse  an  attendant  had  chosen  to  tell  him  about.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  had  enough  determination  and  self- 
control  to  keep  perfectly  cool,  he  must  think  that  I  had 
never  been  treated  in  any  outrageous  fashion,  but  was 
under  some  painful  delusion  as  to  what  had  occurred. 

[Attendants,  of  course,  soon  get  to  know  this,  and,  if 
they  are  bad  men,  often  have  opportunities  of  doing  almost 
anything  they  like  to  a  patient,  knowing  that  his  version 
will  not  be  accepted,  and  that  doctors  must,  as  a  rule,  sup- 
port attendants  against  patients;1  and,  moreover,  that  the 
more  brutally  a  patient  is  treated,  the  less  likelihood  there 
is  of  his  version  meeting  with  credence.  In  a  word,  atten- 
dants have  the  patients  both  ways,  and  they  know  it.  Any 
certified  patient  in  an  asylum  is  literally  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea ;  and  most  of  them  get  to  realise  this  in 
time — and  keep  silent.  The  only  conclusion  that  I  have 
been  able  to  come  to  in  this  particular  case  is  that  the  atten- 
dant attacked  me  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  knowing  his  own  safe 
position  for  the  time  being ;  and  I  had  reason  afterwards 
to  believe  I  was  not  far  wrong.] 

«  The  next  morning  I  was  allowed  out  of  the  cell,  and 
after  breakfast  went,  as  usual,  with  the  other  patients  into 
the  garden.  Of  course,  I  went  straight  up  to  J —  as  soon 
as  I  saw  him,  and  told  him  what  had  happened.  When  I 

(i)  Otherwise  there  would  be  strikes  and  pandemonium. 
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mentioned  the  fat  lady's  effusion  in  a  somewhat  scornful 
manner,  he  asked  what  she  was  like.  I  told  him  she  was 
elderly,  fat,  and  swarthy,  with  an  Egyptian  type  of  face. 
He  seemed  not  to  hear  me,  and  asked  again  what  she  was 
like,  and  I  told  him.  He  then  said  I  should  never  be  rude 
to  anyone,  or  despise  anyone's  affection.  I  assured  him  I 
had  not  been  rude,  and  then  I  told  him  the  rest  of  the  story. 
I  was  surprised  when  he  did  not  sympathise  with  me  at  all, 
but  quietly  remarked  that  there  was  some  other  reason  for 
the  unprovoked  attack  besides  my  innocent  remark  about 
glass  houses.  I  said  there  was  not ;  but  he  told  me  to  think 
again.  I  did  so ;  and  then,  determining  to  be  absolutely 
straight  with  him,  even  as  regarded  my  thoughts,  I  told 
him  (though  it  cost  me  an  effort  to  do  so)  that  an  evil  desire 
had  entered  my  mind  at  the  time,  which  I  did  not  resist, 
but  that  my  assailant  could  not  possibly  have  known  this. 

"Perhaps  not,"  he  replied ;  "but  that  is  why  you 
were  so  treated  and  had  a  relapse." 

I  said  I  had  no  relapse. 

He  made  no  reply ;  and  I  had  not  wit  enough  then  to 
see  that  he  meant  a  spiritual  relapse,  rather  than  a  physical 
one. 

I  then  ventured  to  remark :  "  Handsome  is  to  you  not 
only  just  what  it  does,  but  what  it  thinks  also." 

I  did  not  say  this  with  any  vain  intention  at  the  time, 
though  I  was  subject  to  this  form  of  insanity,  which  time 
and  tide  have  cured,  but  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  knew  this,  and,  though  he 
hesitated  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  said  that  it  was  "  some- 
thing like  that."  Directly  after  this  I  thought  of  the  line : 
"  "Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  ^Eschylus ;  another  thing  to 
fall,"  and  I  saw  that  a  thought  indulged  in  was  sin,  but 
resisted  was  not  sin. 

After  a  pause,  I  told  him  that  when  I  was  a  child  I  had 
been  made  to  learn  off  by  heart  long  pieces  out  of  the 
gospels,  epistles,  and  psalms,  and  that  much  of  the  Bible 
had  to  be  almost  drummed  into  me  with  a  stick,  and  that 
this  had  been  a  great  mistake,  for  it  had  helped  to  make  me 
mad  ! 

His  only  answer  was  that  my  people  had  been  quite 
right  in  doing  as  they  had  done. 

I  did  not  see  the  justice  of  this  remark,  and  that  it  was 
not  my  knowledge  of  the  Bible  that  had  made  me  mad, 
but  my  want  of  knowledge  and  obedience.  I  was  quite 
unable  to  see  its  justice  from  one  who,  I  thought  at  the 
moment,  could  not  know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  whom  I  often  regarded — when  he  did  not  agree  with  me 
— as  being  a  servant,  and  therefore  an  uneducated  and 
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ignorant  man ;  so  I  replied  :  "  What !  You,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  tell  me  they  were  quite  right  to  make  me  learn  a 
lot  out  of  the  Bible  !  " 

"  They  were  quite  right,"  he  said  again,  with  emphasis. 

"  Why,"  I  said,  "  they  used  to  beat  me  if  I  made  a 
mistake  between  an  'or'  or  a  'nor,'  and  they  made  me  sick 
of  the  very  sight  of  it." 

He  seemed  distressed  at  what  I  said,  and  replied  very 
gently :  "  They  were  right  to  make  you  learn  it  carefully, 
and  the  little  words  are  often  very  important."1 

One  morning,  while  I  was  walking  quietly  by  myself 
round  the  large  monkey-puzzle  tree  at  the  top  of  the  garden, 
an  overpowering  impression  came  over  my  mind  that  the 
Great  Spirit  of  God  was  directly  overhead  and  all  round 
about  that  place,  and  I  took  off  my  boots  and  socks  and 
walked  round  the  tree  with  bare  feet.  At  the  time,  I  did  not 
connect  this  in  any  way  with  my  guardian.  After  a  little 
while  he  came  quietly  out  of  some  bushes  on  my  left,  and, 
sitting  down  near  me,  said  : 

"  Why  have  you  got  your  boots  and  socks  off  ?" 

I  told  him  that  it  was  because  I  felt  certain  God  Himself 
was  somewhere  near  there,  and  that  therefore  the  ground  on 
which  I  was  then  treading  was  holy  ground. 

"  Yes,  it  is  so,"  he  said;  and  after  a  minute  or  two 
added,  quietly,  "  You  may  put  your  boots  on  again  now." 

From  the  way  he  said  it,  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  I  had 
made  a  mistake  in  thinking  he  was  a  man,  and  that,  indeed, 
he  was  the  God  of  Israel.  Some  time  afterwards,  however, 
I  became  ashamed  of  my  childish  credulity  in  thinking  that 
the  ground  near  him  was  holy,  as  he  certainly  was  only  an 
attendant  and  went  continually  everywhere  in  the  asylum  ; 
and  I  said  : 

(i)  It  is  only  recently  that  I  have  begun  to  realise  what  a  great  difference  little 
words  like  a  "not"  may  make.  I  have  met  many  Protestants  who  do  not 
think  that  God  can  really  want  to  be  loved  or  worshipped  very  much  ; 
that  there  cannot  be  any  very  great  necessity  for  it,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  actual  personality  of  God.  They  would  almost  lead  one 
to  think  that  the  injunction  ran,  "  You  need  not  worship  the  Lord  your 
God  unless  you  feel  inclined  to,  for  if  you  don't  feel  inclined  to,  it  does  not 
do  you  or  Him  any  good  ! "  Roman  Catholics  fully  realise  the  force  of 
"Thou  shall,"  yet  some  of  them  would  almost  seem  to  think  a  certain 
text  began,  "  Use  vain  repetitions  ..."  I  acknowledge  that  earnest  and 
frequent  prayer,  even  importunity,  is  required  of  us  ;  but  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Ave  Marias,  almost  straight  off  on  end,  as  in  the  Rosary,  has  caused 
many  weak  brethren  to  offend  by  preventing  them  returning  to  the 
Church,  and  that  is  a  heavy  responsibility  for  anyone.  However,  God 
would  sooner  be  worshipped,  because  it  is  good  for  men  to  worship,  even 
by  vain  repetitions  than  not  at  all,  and  compulsory  regular  attendance  at 
Divine  worship  as  a  sine  qufi.  non  of  Church  membership,  is  sound 
doctrine.  Children,  moreover,  often  learn  better  by  constant  repetition 
than  in  any  other  way  ;  and  the  emphasis  is  on  the  word  "vain,"  not  on. 
the  word  "repetition." 
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"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  ground  round  here  is  holey 
— indeed,  it  is  full  of  holes." 

"  Which  way  do  you  mean  ?"  he  said,  quite  sternly. 

I  was  distressed  at  the  change  of  tone  in  his  voice ;  and 
my  mind  being  in  a  very  childish  state,  I  said,  earnestly  and 
with  deep  feeling  of  sadness  : 

"  I  mean  both  ways  :  for  God  is,  I  feel,  rather  than 
know,  somewhere  very  near  here,  and  yet  I  often  see  men 
disappear  into  holes  in  the  ground  (I  meant  graves),  and  I 
never  see  them  come  up  again." 

He  knew  what  I  meant,  and  that  I  was  in  earnest,  and 
he  looked  at  me  carefully,  and  said  twice,  "  Beloved  ! 
Beloved  !  " 

I  felt  embarrassed  for  a  second,  as  it  was  a  term  one 
would  use  only  to  a  woman.  Then  a  sudden  thought  struck 
me  :  it  was  the  meaning  of  my  name  in  Hebrew.  I  therefore 
told  him  that  such  was  the  case,  for  though  I  felt  he  knew, 
I  thought  he  might  have  forgotten,  and  perhaps  that  he, 
being  an  uneducated  man,  might  not  know  the  meaning  of 
a  Hebrew  name. 

He  then  got  up  and  asked  me  to  come  for  a  walk  with 
him  up  and  down  at  the  top  of  the  garden ;  and  while  we 
were  walking  together  he  said,  "  You  have  been  seeing  some 
curious  things  lately.  Now  watch,  and  tell  me  anything  you 
see." 

I  watched  out,  and  as  I  looked  across  the  plain  in  front 
of  me,  I  saw  the  blue  sea  stretching  away  in  the  distance. 
I  then  looked  upwards,  and  suddenly  I  saw  what  appeared 
like  the  distant,  and  therefore  small,  dark  bodies  of  black 
men  come  flying  backwards  way,  as  if  hurled  in  a  group  by 
some  terrific  invisible  power  in  the  sky.  Just  as  they  seemed 
about  to  strike  the  sea,  and  I  expected  to  see  a  splash,  a 
whale's  great  dark  body  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  they  disappeared  into  it.  The  effect  was  such 
that  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  bodies  had  formed  up 
together  and  made  the  whale,  or  had  been  shot  into  a  whale 
as  it  rose  to  spout.  I  told  him  what  I  saw ;  and  yet  it  was  so 
quickly  over  that  I  could  not  be  certain  whether  it  was 
real  or  not,  and,  moreover,  it  was  in  the  distance — almost 
on  the  horizon. 

He  seemed  surprised,  and  said,  "  Did  you  really  see 
that  ?" 

I  was  positive ;   so  he  simply  asked  : 

"  Who  do  you  think  they  were  ?" 

I  replied  at  random,  just  like  a  child,  without  thinking : 
"  I  suppose  some  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
massacre  of  Cawnpore  and  the  atrocities  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny." 
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"  I  suppose  so,"  he  said.  "  What  do  you  think  will 
happen  to  the  whale  ?" 

"  I  suppose  it  will  meet  with  thresher  sharks  and  suffer 
a  fearful  death,"  I  replied  at  random.1 

"  Now  do  you  see  anything  else  ?"  he  said. 

I  then  both  felt  and  saw  a  strange  and  new  thing,  for 
every  time  I  thought  or  moved,  a  scythe-like  ray  of  steely 
blue  light  flashed  either  off  my  body  or  my  head  and  shot 
with  incredible  speed,  like  metal  boomerangs,  out  into  the 
sky,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  same  direction.  I  cannot 
remember  exactly,  but  I  do  not  think  all  my  thoughts  at  the 
moment  were  good,  but  some  of  them  suspicious  of  my 
guardian  :  that  he  might  appear  to  be  kind  and  good,  but 
that  he  had  the  run  of  the  whole  place,  and  could  go  where 
he  liked,  do  what  he  liked,  and  that  he  might  not  be  so  pure, 
gentle,  kind,  good,  and  patient  as  every  action,  every  word, 
everything  about  him  shewed  me  for  months  that  he  really 
was.  I  not  only  saw  these  curious  lights  distinctly,  but 
actually  felt  them  whisk  off  me  for  fully  a  minute.  There 
was  no  doubt  whatever  about  them,  and  I  told  him  exactly 
what  I  saw. 

"  What  were  they  like  ?"  he  said. 

I  repeated  what  I  already  had  mentioned,  "  Like 
boomerangs." 

"  Who  do  you  think  is  shewing  you  all  this  ?" 

"  It  must  be  the  Great  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heavens,"  I 
replied. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.     "  What  do  you  think  becomes  of  them  ?" 

"  They  go,"  I  answered,  "  to  make  a  record  somewhere, 
and  are  perhaps  used  in  some  way  to  form  a  place  or  a  star 
on  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  to  live." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  they  go  to  form  a  record.  Now  tell 
me  if  you  can  see  anything  else." 

I  looked  up,  and  then  round,  and  then  out  on  the  dis- 
tant plain,  and  a  mist  seemed  to  have  risen  off  the  ground. 
Against  the  mist  I  saw,  but  not  clearly,  what  looked  like  a 
gibbet,  or  the  shadow  of  a  couple  of  gibbets,  and  a  few  men 
moving  about  near  them.  They  were  in  the  distance,  and 
passed  away  so  quickly  that  I  thought  it  might  be  a  decep- 
tion of  my  sight,  and  I  considered  it  unnecessary  to  pass  any 
remark  on  them.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  such  a  bad  omen 
that  I  determined  I  would  not  mention  it  or  take  what  one 

(i)  Many  years  afterwards  I  was  badly  knocked  about  by  two  strong  attendants 
in  another  asylum,  and  it  struck  me  afterwards  that  this  vision  was  pre- 
monitory, and  that  the  dark  objects  represented  evil  spirits  that  caused 
such  troubles — whether  they  were  in  white  men,  making  them  proud, 
selfish,  and  domineering ;  or  in  dark  men,  making  them  cruel,  sensual, 
and  revengeful. 
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might  call  "  official  "  notice  of  it.  So  I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  see  anything  more. 

He  asked  me  again,  but  I  replied  as  before. 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  he  said.  "  Tell  me  anything  you 
have  seen  lately." 

I  then  told  him  of  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  I  had 
seen  out  of  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage,  and  that  I 
had  told  all  the  people  round  me  that  God  would  send  fire 
and  drought  upon  the  country  for  a  period  of  seven  or 
eleven  years. 

"  Why  did  you  say  seven  or  eleven  ?"  he  asked. 

"  For  much  the  same  reason,"  I  replied,  "  that  an 
Oriental  woman,  if  you  ask  her  how  many  children  she  has, 
says  two,  seven,  or  eleven."  (In  order  to  save  herself  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  and  because  she  cannot  be  accurate). 

I  also  told  him  that  I  did  it  because  I  could  not  help  it, 
for  I  had  been  overcome,  first  with  the  thought  of  my  own 
sinfulness,  and  then  of  the  sin  that  was  in  the  world  around 
me,  and  that  if  any  of  the  apostles  of  old  were  alive  they 
would  have  done  much  the  same,  and  would  have  cursed 
people  calling  themselves  Christians  for  the  godless  state  the 
country  was  in,  "  for  it  was  full  of  devils." 

"  Indeed,  I  suppose  they  would,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh. 
"  But  you  were  mad.  Don't  you  think  eleven  years  is  a 
very  long  time  ?  " 

I  replied  that  perhaps  seven  would  be  enough. 

"  That  is  a  long  time,  too,"  he  answered. 

"  Not  a  bit  too  long  !  "  I  said,  vehemently.  "  Look 
how  I  have  been  treated." 

"  You  were  mad,"  he  said ;  "  and  you  brought  a  great 
deal  of  this  treatment  you  complain  of  on  yourself." 

I  was  angry,  and  said  I  had  not  been  mad,  and  walked 
away.  But  I  soon  saw  that  what  he  said  about  me  and  my 
treatment  was  perfectly  true,  and  I  was  not  so  mad  as  to 
refuse  to  listen ;  so  I  came  back,  and  replied  more  humbly 
that  he  was  right,  and  that  I  supposed  I  had  indeed  brought 
it  all  upon  myself. 

"  They  will  get  six  or  seven  years,  and  you  may  tell 
them  so,"  he  said,  quietly. 

I  was  not  in  a  Christian  mood,  and  felt  pleased  at  the 
thought  that  the  country  would  get  a  visitation. 

I  then  told  him  of  the  curious  visions  I  had  seen  of 
what  looked  like  the  rapid  creation  of  animals ;  and  I  also 
mentioned  that  on  several  afternoons  I  had  heard  the  sound 
of  big  guns  out  at  sea,  and  afterwards  the  sharp  rattle  of 
musketry  on  land,  and  that  it  must  be  the  battle  of  Arma- 
geddon which  was  now  taking  place  off  Sydney  Heads. 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  he  said. 
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"  Well,  then,  it  must  be  that  battle  which  will  take 
place,  and  I  have  heard  it  beforehand." 

"  It  is  not  that  battle  at  all,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  the  battle  of  Armageddon  is  the 
last  one  that  will  ever  be  fought  on  this  earth,"  I  said. 

"  Yes;  but  it  is  not  that  battle  that  you  heard,"  he 
repeated. 

I  was  sceptical  and  self-opiniated  to  an  insane  degree, 
and  certain  that  it  must  have  been. 

He  then  said  he  had  to  go ;  and  as  we  happened  at  the 
moment  to  be  standing  at  the  side  of  the  garden  in  front  of 
the  bushes  out  of  which  he  had  come,  he  disappeared  noise- 
lessly into  them,  and  I  thought  he  had  taken  a  short  cut 
round  to  some  other  part  of  the  asylum. 

As  soon  as  we  went  in,  I  told  the  patients  and  atten- 
dants that  the  country  would  get  seven  years  drought,  for 
J —  had  said  so.  I  also  told  the  head  attendant  that  I  had 
heard  the  battle  of  Armageddon  taking  place.  With  the 
utmost  scorn  in  his  voice,  he  informed  me  that  there  was 
a  pigeon  shooting  club  quite  close,  and  that  that  was  what 
I  had  heard. 

Now  Long  John  took  a  great  interest  in  my  case,  as  an 
attendant  should ;  and  one  afternoon  he  said :  "I  couldn't 
make  out  what  was  wrong  with  you,  but  I  know  now.  You're 
in  love — in  love."  He  spoke  with  as  much  scorn  as  he  could 
muster,  and  with  a  long  nasal  twang,  and  pronounced  the 
"  o  "  like  that  in  "of  " — in  lofve. 

I  told  him  the  truth,  that  he  was  quite  wrong ;  that  I 
had  got  over  all  that  sort  of  thing  some  considerable  time 
before ;  and  that  the  only  love  I  felt  was  brotherly  love  for 
my  brother.  And  I  made  as  much  fun  as  I  dared  of  his 
hideous  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

Not  long  afterwards,  I  went  down  town  with  my  guar- 
dian and  called  on  a  well-known  solicitor.  I  told  him  that 
the  country  would  get  seven  years  drought,  because  my 
guardian,  who  was  God  Himself,  had  said  so. 

"  Really  ;  very  interesting,"  was  his  reply,  and  he  seemed 
very  interested  in  the  desk  in  front  of  him.1 

We  also  went  to  a  room  at  the  very  top  of  the  building 
in  order  to  see  a  clerk  I  knew,  and  I  had  a  good  talk  with 
him  on  various  subjects,  but  I  do  not  think  I  mentioned 
this  one  again. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  new  patient  came  into  our  part 
of  the  asylum.  He  was  an  elderly,  grey-haired  man,  and  he 
looked  all  right,  though  rather  dazed.  He  kept  trying  con- 

(i)  He  was  doing  his  best  to  keep  from  laughing,  but  something  prevented  me 
seeing  this  at  the  time,  though  I  noticed  that  my  guardian,  who  was  in 
the  room,  looked  rather  pale  when  he  made  this  remark. 
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tinually  to  take  his  clothes  off,  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  stolen  and  did  not  belong  to  him ;  and,  while 
doing  this,  repeated  in  a  distressing  monotone,  but  with 
alternating  emphasis.  "  They  are  not  mine ;  they  are  not 
mine." 

Once  he  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  "  What  have  they 
done  with  them  ?  What  have  they  done  with  them  ?" 

I  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  asked  what  was  the  reason  for 
his  insanity.  Had  he  been  a  bad  man  ?  I  was  told  not 
necessarily,  by  any  means ;  that,  indeed,  he  had  been  a  good 
man  and  a  clever  man,  but  that  suddenly  he  had  begun  to 
think  that  his  house,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  everything 
in  the  world  that  belonged  to  him  had  been  taken  from  him, 
and  that  he  was  going  through  a  severe  trial.  I  asked  if  he 
would  ever  get  right  again,  and  was  assured  he  would  some 
day.  I  made  the  same  enquiry  about  the  poor  penitent, 
Happy  Harry,  and  was  given  the  same  answer. 

One  wet  afternoon  a  curious  incident  befel  me.  We  had 
not  gone  out  into  the  garden,  so  I  began  to  do  some  Swedish 
gymnastic  exercises  in  the  passage  between  the  two  sitting- 
rooms.  When  bending  backwards,  I  felt  a  sudden  crack  in 
my  neck,  heard  quite  a  loud  report  like  a  pistol  shot,  and 
saw  some  rockets.  All  I  remember  afterwards  was  raising 
myself  to  a  sitting  position  on  the  floor,  and  gradually  taking 
in  the  surroundings,  one  by  one,  exactly  as  one  does  when 
waking  for  the  first  time  in  a  strange  place.  I  felt  no  pain 
whatever  at  the  time,  or  any  ill  effects  afterwards.  As  I 
got  up,  the  only  attendant  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the 

time  (one  M M )  came  out  of  the  sitting-room  into 

the  passage,  and  asked  me,  as  I  thought  rather  sarcastically, 
what  I  wanted  playing  round  like  that.  Did  I  want  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  on  a  charger  ?  For  an  instant  I  was 
greatly  annoyed  ;  firstly,  at  the  idea  that  I  could  possibly 
be  "  on  the  wrong  side  "  ;  and  secondly,  at  his  comparing  me 
and  my  exercises  to  an  immoral  woman  and  her  dancing. 
Shortly  before  this,  I  had  regarded  this  man  as  symbolical  of 
the  Angel  of  Death,  on  account  of  his  eagle  nose  and  raven- 
like  appearance,  and  I  had  told  my  guardian  so.  I  liked 
him,  however,  as  he  was  kind  to  the  patients,  and  he  and 
my  guardian  seemed  to  be  friends ;  so  I  swallowed  the  insult, 
and  simply  remarked  that  I  was  as  good  a  man  as  he  was, 
though  he  was  a  full  inch  taller  and  a  very  powerful  man. 
He  did  not  think  so,  and  we  agreed  to  have  a  friendly  wrestle. 
We  both  kept  the  most  perfect  good  temper,  and  I  think  he 
was  surprised  at  my  strength,  though  I  was  not  able  to 
throw  him. 

One  morning,  I  was  standing  on  the  sitting-room  fender, 
with  my  back  to  the  fireplace,  when  the  mummy  Captain, 
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who  was  sitting,  as  usual,  on  a  chair  near  to  Pharaoh  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  began  to  sway  and  move  about  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner.  Then,  suddenly,  as  if  acted 
on  by  some  powerful  electric  current,  he  rose  to  his  feet 
unaided,  and  pointing  an  imaginary  gun  at  me,  pulled  the 
trigger  twice,  and  said,  in  a  queer  and  jerky,  yet  loud  and 
clear  voice,  "  Tick,  tick,  shoot  you  !  "  He  then  fell  back, 
rather  than  sat  down,  in  his  chair,  just  as  if  the  current  had 
been  suddenly  switched  off.  There  was  one  thing  certain, 
and  that  was  that  he  himself  was  far  more  than  half-dead. 
He  was  a  paralysed,  diminutive,  mummy  idiot,  with  dead, 
fish-like  eyes,  and  a  horribly  skinned,  shrivelled-up  look, 
and  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  he  either  said  or  did. 
Before  this,  I  had  very  occasionally  noticed  convulsive 
movements  on  his  part,  and  had  heard  him  emit  squeaks 
and  grunts ;  but  never  before  or  afterwards  did  he  utter  an 
intelligible  word  in  my  hearing,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  company  all  day  long  for  about  six  months. 

At  the  time,  I  was  amused  at  his  extraordinary  per- 
formance ;  and,  later  on,  I  related  the  incident  to  my 
guardian.  He  was  reading  the  paper  while  I  was  telling  him, 
and  I  thought  he  was  paying  no  attention  to  what  I  said, 
though  I  had  a  feeling  that  perhaps  there  might  be  some- 
thing at  the  back  of  the  mummy's  action  which  he  could 
understand,  though  I  could  not.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  got 
up,  and  said,  "  Ah,  did  they  ?  did  they  ?"  and  walked 
quickly  out  of  the  room.  What  he  meant  by  "  they  "  I 
could  not  imagine,  and  I  thought  no  more  of  the  thing  at  all. 

The  next  morning,  I  was  walking  in  the  garden  after 
breakfast,  and  J — ,  who  was  gently  leading  and  helping 
along  Pharaoh  and  the  mummy,  was  just  behind  me.  I 
turned  round,  and  told  him  that  I  must  let  him  know  about 
a  very  curious  incident  that  had  befallen  me ;  and  I  told 
him  all  about  the  girl  on  the  coach,  and  that  I  had  thought 
she  was  the  devil  in  disguise. 

"  There  was  no  girl  there  at  all,"  he  said. 

"  Why,"  I  replied,  "  there  was  just  as  much  a  girl  there 
as  you  are  here  now." 

"  No,  there  was  not." 

"  There  was,"  I  insisted,  "  for  I  gave  her  half-a-crown 
to  get  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  must  have  been  poor, 
something  at  Christmas  time.  When  she  disappeared,  I 
saw  a  dark  shadow  flit  along  the  ground  and  enter  into  a 
tall  man  standing  not  far  off." 

"  There  was  no  man  there  either,"  he  answered,  very 
quietly. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  it  was  all  an  hallucination  ?" 
I  said,  almost  in  wrath. 
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"  Yes." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?     You  are  not  a  doctor." 

"  Ah  !    I  know,  all  the  same." 

"  How  can  you  know  ?  You  are  not  a  doctor,"  I  re- 
peated. 

"  I  know  all  about  these  things,"  was  his  answer. 

I  was  quite  incredulous,  and  walked  away.  But  then, 
quite  suddenly,  I  remembered  that  I  had  found  a  half-crown 
in  my  pocket  afterwards,  though  I  could  have  sworn  that  I 
had  given  the  only  one  I  had  to  her ;  so  I  thought  that 
perhaps  there  was  something  in  what  he  said.  I  therefore 
went  back  to  him  and  told  him  so,  and  said  that  I  was 
sorry  for  being  so  hasty  in  my  opinions,  but  that  even  though 
she  was  an  hallucination,  it  was  a  temptation  to  me. 

"  That  is  a  different  thing,"  was  all  he  said. 

I  then  said  that  I  must  indeed  have  been  very  mad ; 
that  I  was  now  of  opinion  that  the  devil  was  merely  an 
ancient  hallucination,  and  that  the  old  idea  of  something 
with  horns  and  a  tail  was  too  absurd  for  words — in  fact,  only 
an  ancient  superstition. 

He  made  no  answer  to  this,  though  I  thought  he  would 
have  done  so. 

We  were  walking  along  together,  and  as  we  passed  the 
far  end  of  the  old  house  on  the  hill  in  which  we  lived,  I  saw 
a  man  on  horseback  trot  up  the  drive  from  the  direction  of 
the  house  in  which  the  doctor  lived.  He  pulled  up,  and 
almost  directly  afterwards  the  doctor  himself  walked  out  of 
a  door,  or  rather  porch  of  green  wooden  trellis-work  in  the 
gable  end  of  the  house.  He  opened  a  small  gate  in  front  of 
him,  and  the  rider,  leaning  over  the  neck  of  the  horse, 
handed  the  doctor  a  bundle  of  papers.  He  then  dismounted, 
and,  as  they  had  a  short  conversation  together,  I  was  able 
to  notice  the  stranger's  appearance  carefully.  He  was  of 
medium  height,  with  a  very  large  nose,  and  of  such  an  olive 
complexion  that  I  thought  he  must  have  some  Spanish  blood. 
He  wore  a  remarkably  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  much  broader, 
I  thought  at  the  time,  than  those  usually  worn  in  Australia. 
I  took  him  to  be  a  mounted  postman  or  messenger,  as  he  had 
an  official-looking  leather  bag  on  his  back  for  carrying  letters 
or  parcels.  His  horse,  a  small  bright  bay,  pawed  the  ground 
and  snorted,  as  if  restive  and  in  a  hurry  to  get  away.  The 
two  men  and  the  horse  were  just  the  other  side  of  a  low 
wooden  fence,  not  twenty  yards  from  where  we  stood,  and  I 
called  my  companion's  attention  to  them.  All  he  said, 
without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  turn  his  head,  was : 

"  Where  is  the  man  ?" 

"  At  the  little  gate,"  I  said. 

Even  then  he  never  turned  his  head,  but  simply  said, 
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"  There  is  no  man  or  horse  there  at  all,"  and  then  walked  on. 

I  absolutely  refused  to  believe  this,  and  stood  watching 
both  man  and  horse  carefully.  The  doctor  went  back  into 
the  house  with  the  papers,  and  the  man  mounted  his  horse. 
I  gave  him  a  friendly  nod,  which  he  returned  in  a  threatening 
way,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Take  care;  we  are  no  friends," 
and  then  he  trotted  off.  I  heard  every  sound  absolutely 
naturally,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  an  hal- 
lucination. Next  morning,  I  noticed  that  there  was  no 
wooden  trellis-work  porch  in  that  gable  end  of  the  house  at 
all.  So  doubtful,  however,  was  I  about  this,  that  for  two  or 
three  days  I  looked  to  make  certain,  and  even  then  it  never 
seemed  to  strike  me  that  the  thing  was  a  vivid  hallucination. 

At  one  time,  but  whether  before  or  after  this  I  know 
not,  my  mind  began,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  run 
definitely  on  some  of  the  difficulties  of  religion,  and  especially 
on  the  mystery  of  the  supposed  sacrifice  of  our  Lord,  and 
how  it  could  possibly  be  an  atonement,  and  as  to  what  use 
it  was  at  all,  etc.1  This  train  of  thought  was  started  ap- 
parently quite  accidentally  by  my  whistling,  unconsciously, 
a  couple  of  bars  of  what  seemed  not  unlike  a  part  of  the 
"  Dead  March  "  in  Saul.  Words  then  came  into  my  mind 
that  seemed  to  suit  the  notes  exactly,  and  they  were : 

"  Christ,  Christ,  Christ,  that  ever  it  thus  should  be, 

Christ,  Christ,  Christ,  Christ  or  Eternity." 
The  meaning  these  words  conveyed  to  me  was,  that  ap- 
parently once  one  had  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  belief  in  Him 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  save  one  from  an  eternity  of 
damnation.  In  that  case,  I  considered  that  Christ,  instead 
of  being  the  greatest  possible  blessing  to  mankind,  was  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  curses.  Curiously  enough,  quite  in- 
sanely and  inconsistently,  I  did  not  think  of  it  as  concerning 
myself,  or  my  position,  in  any  very  important  way — only 
as  it  affected  other  people  and  their  position. 

One  afternoon,  I  was  walking  quietly  up  and  down  one 
of  the  large  sitting-rooms,  humming  this  melancholy  tune, 
when  a  fine,  big  man — a  Christian  Jew — asked  me  what  tune 
I  was  humming.  I  said  I  did  not  know,  and  he  told  me  it 
was  some  Hungarian  dead  march.  He  asked  me  if  I  received 
much  news  across  invisible  telephone  wires.  I  was  rather 
amused,  and  inquired  what  on  earth  he  meant,  and  he  ex- 
plained that  he  meant  voices  speaking  in  the  air  or  close  to 
me  without  my  seeing  anyone.  Forgetting  for  the  moment 
the  one  incident  of  my  Christian  name  being  called  twice 
clearly  by  my  mother's  voice  from  the  air  above  me  and 

(i)  A  child  knows  that  it  is  so,  "  because  God  said  so,"  and  I  have  come  back  to 
that  now. 
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behind  me,  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  receive  any  such  extra- 
ordinary communications.  I  regarded  him  at  once  with 
suspicion,  and  the  poor  man  looked  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had 
given  himself  away ;  but  he  confessed  that  he  often  heard 
them,  and  that  that  was  why  he  was  in  forced  seclusion. 
I  felt  sorry  for  him  ;  but  afterwards  I  became  unaccountably 
agitated,  as  madmen  sometimes  do  become,  and,  going  up 
to  him,  I  told  him  I  was  certain  he  was  Herod  redivivus.1  I 
meant  by  this  that  that  was  his  character,  rather  than  that 
he  was  the  actual  man.  He  grew  very  pale,  and,  rising  from 
his  seat,  walked  up  to  me,  and  said,  quietly  and  kindly, 
but  with  his  lips  quivering  with  emotion  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes : 

"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

I  was  quite  taken  aback,  and  said :  "  So  do  I ;  I  beg 
your  pardon,  so  do  I." 

This  clinched  matters ;  and  shortly  afterwards  I  had  to 
keep  asking  myself,  "  Did  I  know  this  ?"  and  I  had  to  decide 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  still  felt  that  every  man, 
sane  or  insane,  knew  there  was  a  God,  or  at  any  rate  found 
it  impossible  to  prove  there  was  not  one,  but  I  remembered 
that  the  Bible  said  He  had  never  been  seen  by  any  mortal 
man  at  any  time,  which  probably  meant  that  the  whole  of 
the  great  glory  of  His  Person  and  the  mysteries  of  His  workings 
from  day  to  day,  in  the  present  and  in  the  past,  had  never 
been  seen  or  known  by  any  man,2  and  what  had  been  seen 
was  limited  to  a  very  few  and  was  incredible  to  a  vast 
number — and  so  on,  in  the  usual  style. 

One  day,  when  walking  in  the  garden,  I  began  to  tell  my 
guardian  a  little  about  my  newly  developed  doubts,  and 
stated  that  it  was  well  known  that  Darwin  was  right ;  that 
he  had  seen  himself  and  a  lot  of  other  people  "  in  a  glass 
darkly,"  and  that  human  beings  had  only  evolved  by  a  law 
of  nature  and  the  process  of  time  from  long-nosed,  tailless 
monkeys,  who,  in  their  turn,  had  evolved  from  something 
like  frog-spawn.  I  asked  him  if  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
he  said,  simply,  "  Men  were  never  monkeys." 

I  insisted,  however :  How  on  earth  could  he,  a  man 
who  had  never  studied  anything,  know  as  much  as  Darwin  ? 
This  being  so,  I  argued  at  once  that  Jesus  Christ  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  elongated  monkey,  like  myself  or  Long 
John,  or  any  of  the  attendants. 

My  guardian  seemed  very  vexed  at  the  way  I  was  talking, 

(1)  Twelve  year  afterwards,  in  another  asylum,  an  American  Methodist  parson, 

who  had  gone  mad,  suddenly  came  up  to  me  in  the  same  way,  and  said  he 
knew  who  I  was — Nero  come  up  again. 

(2)  In  a  small  way  this  is  true  even  as  between  man  and  man,  for  "  we  are  spirit 

clad  in  veils,  man  by  man  was  never  seen." 
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and  would  not  answer ;  but  I  pressed  him,  and  he  said, 
"  Ah,  I  suppose  He  was  once." 

"  He  was  probably,"  I  continued,  "  a  dark,  elongated, 
Jewish-looking  monkey,  and  in  that  case  it  was  the  height 
of  presumption  on  His  part  for  Him  to  say  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  God.  Of  course,  they  said  He  led  a  sinless  life,  a 
matter  at  best  of  opinion  and  dependant  on  teaching  and 
environment ;  and  in  this  respect  He  was  not  like  me  or 
any  other  man  ;  but  how  am  I  to  know  this  ?  even  though  He 
said  so  of  Himself,  and  set  Himself  and  others,  by  all 
accounts,  an  impossible  standard.  If  He  were  living  now," 
I  said,  pointing  to  the  huge  monkey-puzzle  tree  at  the  top  of 
the  garden,  "  He  would  have  to  climb  that  tree,  which 
Darwin  has  so  cleverly  planted,  before  He  could  reach  the 
sky  and  call  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  and,  as  such,  greater 
than  all  angels." 

[I  was  utterly  blind,  and  had  quite  forgotten  that  men 
had  made  Him  climb  that  tree  because  of  His  teaching, 
and  especially  because  of  this  very  statement,  that  He  was 
the  Son  of  God.] 

"  After  He  was  crucified,"  I  continued,  "  they  say  He 
rose  again ;  and  if  He  did  so,  He  had,  of  course,  a  right  to 
say  what  He  did  say  about  Himself,  and  His  followers  had 
a  right  to  say  it  about  Him  also ;  but  that  is,  as  one  might 
say,  '  all  in  the  air.'  Now  there  have  been  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  have  been  tortured,  killed,  crucified,  sacrificed, 
and  actually  intended  to  be  a  sacrifice  by  those  offering  them. 
They  were  all  sacrifices  without  their  being  able  to  help  it. 
They  say  that  God  saw  that  it  was  good  and  necessary,  and 
the  only  way,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  offered  Himself  and 
could  have  helped  it ;  but  I  say  He  may  have  been  willing 
enough,  in  a  way,  but  couldn't  have  helped  it.  He  was  the 
victim  of  circumstances — had  bad  luck,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  that's  an  end  of  it." 

J made  no  answer,  or  else  said,  "  I  suppose  so  !  "  — 

a  remark  which  he  sometimes  made  when  he  saw  it  was 
useless  arguing  with  a  lunatic,  or  trying  by  words  to  put 
light  into  the  mind  of  a  degenerate  moral  fanatic. 

I  was  rather  pleased  with  myself  at  realising  that  I 
could  think  so  clearly  and  was  recovering  intelligence  and 
brain  power,  and  yet  my  conclusions  gave  me  no  pleasure, 
and  I  walked  back  into  the  house  inwardly  cursing  Darwin 
and  all  men  like  him,1  though,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  my 

(t)  At  the  time  the  above  incident  took  place,  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
Darwin,  except  through  one  conversation  with  a  clergyman  who  did,  and 
I  earned  ridicule  by  remarking  that  spawn  was  just  as  likely  to  have 
devolved  from  man.  The  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  incarnation  had 
never  occurred  to  me  before.  Since  then  I  have  read  a  little,  and  it  seems 
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guardian  said  Darwin  was  all  right,  and  not  a  bad  man  at  all. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  aforesaid 
monkey-puzzle  tree,  smoking  a  pipe,  my  guardian  suddenly 
appeared,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  air  in  front  of  me,  and  walking 
up  to  me,  said  : 

"  I  think  you  smoke  too  much;  in  fact,  I  think  you 
would  be  better  if  you  did  not  smoke  at  all." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  those  are  just  the  very  words  a  doctor 
said  to  me  not  so  very  long  ago." 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;    "  what  was  the  doctor  like  ?" 

"  He  was  a  very  fine  man,"  I  replied,  "  and  had  exactly 
the  same  sort  of  hair  you  have." 

"  Who  was  he  ?" 

"  He  was  an  insurance  doctor,  and  he  said  his  name  was 

M ,  the  same  as  that  of  a  master  I  once  had  at  school, 

whom  I  liked." 

Directly   afterwards,    I   remembered   that   he   had   dis- 
appeared in  a  peculiar  way,  and  I  told  J —  this,  and  added 
that  he  might  have  been  an  hallucination. 
"  He  was  not,"  said  J — .     "  Do  you  know  who  he  was  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life ;  and  how  do 
you  know  he  was  not  an  hallucination  ?" 

"  I  know." 

"  I  don't  think  he  was,  either,"  I  said,  absent-mindedly. 
"  I  think  my  sight  must  have  deceived  me,  and  that  he  did 
not  disappear,  as  I  thought  he  did." 

J —  said  nothing  more,  and  I  thought  no  more  about 
it  whatever,  but  felt  very  disappointed  at  my  smoking  being 
docked,  for  it  was  my  chief  occupation ;  and  my  guardian 
himself  smoked  when  his  work  was  done.  So  I  asked  for 
leave  to  smoke  a  little. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  may  smoke  six  cigarettes  a  day." 

I  asked  for  ten,  and  was  refused ;  and  then  for  eight, 
and  was  refused.  These  requests  did  not  seem  to  please 
him ;  and  I  then  remarked  that  he  smoked  a  great  deal 
himself.  At  the  time,  of  course,  I  thought  he  was  only  a 
kind  friend,  or  nurse,  in  a  temporary  position  of  authority 
over  a  patient,  and  giving  good  advice  rather  than  a  distinct 
command. 

To  my  last  remark  he  very  gently  replied,  "  It  does  me 
no  harm." 

to  me  that  great  attempts  have  been  made — on  the  one  hand,  by  inference 
and  suggestion,  to  tie  down  all  creation  to  a  law  of  evolution  ;  and  on  the 
other,  with  much  indignation  and  sarcasm,  to  deny  this  in  toto.  Why  the 
two  methods  should  not  be  used  I  cannot  see,  nor  does  it  matter ;  for  man 
as  he  was,  and  as  he  now  is,  has  been  created  by  a  most  wonderful 
Creator,  and  yet,  to  a  great  extent,  evolves  himself  in  the  course  of  his 
own  individual  lifetime. 
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"  I  know  that,"  I  answered.  "  Anyone  could  see  that 
it  does  not  do  you  any  harm." 

"  You  have  a  book  in  your  pocket,"  he  then  said.  "Come 
down  the  garden  with  me  to  a  quiet  place,  and  read  me 
something  out  of  it." 

I  felt  surprised  at  his  knowing  I  had  a  copy  of  Bret 
Hart's  poems  in  my  pocket,  for  it  was  quite  concealed  from 
view,  and  as  a  rule  I  left  it  carefully  hidden,  for  fear  of 
patients,  under  the  cushion  of  a  settee  in  the  furthermost  of 
the  two  sitting-rooms.  We  both  went  down  to  the  garden 
together,  and  into  some  grass  and  bushes  on  the  right-hand 
side.  I  remember  wondering  for  a  second  whether  it  was 

really  J ,  the  attendant,  I  was  with,  when  he  took  out  of 

his  pocket  the  same  clay  pipe  J ,  the  attendant,  always 

smoked,  and  asked  me  to  strike  a  match  for  him.  I  did  so ; 
and  although  he  drew  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  the  match 
burned  well,  the  tobacco  would  not  light,  so  he  put  the  pipe 
into  his  pocket  again,  and  told  me  to  keep  a  look  out  and  see 
if  the  asylum  doctor  appeared,  as  he  was  going  to  lie  back 
and  rest  with  his  eyes  shut.  I  told  him  I  knew  "  The  An- 
gelus  "  off  by  heart  and  could  repeat  it,  so  he  asked  me  to 
do  so,  and  I  repeated  the  first  verses  : 

"  Bells  of  the  Past,  whose  long-forgotten  music 

Still  fills  the  wide  expanse, 
Tingeing  the  sober  twilight  of  the  Present 

With  colour  of  romance  : 
I  hear  you  call,  and  see  the  sun  descending 

On  rock  and  wave  and  sand, 
As  down  the  coast  the  Mission  voices  blending 

Girdle  the  heathen  land. 
Within  the  circle  of  your  incantation 

No  blight  nor  mildew  falls  ; 
Nor  fierce  unrest,  nor  lust,  nor  low  ambition 

Passes  those  airy  walls." 

I  came  to  a  sudden  stop  here,  and  could  not  remember  any 
more,  though  he  asked  me  to  try  and  do  so  in  order  to  finish 
it ;  so  I  had  to  refer  to  the  book.  But  the  sudden  thought 
that  it  was  rather  sentimental  prevented  me  from  reading 
the  rest  of  the  poem,  which  runs : 

"  Borne  on  the  swell  of  your  long  waves  receding, 

I  touch  the  further  Past, — 
I  see  the  dying  glow  of  Spanish  glory. 

The  sunset  dream  and  last  ! 
Before  me  rise  the  dome-shaped  Mission  towers, 

The  white  Presidio ; 

The  swart  commander  in  his  leathern  jerkin, 
The  priest  in  stole  of  snow. 
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Once  more  I  see  Portala's  cross  uplifting 

Above  the  setting  sun, 
And  past  the  headland,  northward,  slowly  drifting 

The  freighted  galleon. 
O  solemn  bells  !    whose  consecrated  masses 

Recall  the  faith  of  old, — 
O  tinkling  bells  !   that  lulled  with  twilight  music 

The  spiritual  fold  ! 
Your  voices  break  and  falter  in  the  darkness, — 

Break,  falter,  and  are  still 
And  veiled  and  mystic  ;    like  the  Host  descending, 

The  sun  sinks  from  the  hill  !  " 

Instead  of  finishing  the  above,  I  read  almost  the  first  thing 
I  opened  on,  which  happened  to  be  "  Dickens  in  Camp,"  and 
as  I  read  the  last  lines : 

"  And  on  that  grave  where  English  oak  and  holly 

And  laurel  wreaths  entwine, 
Deem  it  not  all  a  too  presumptuous  folly 

This  spray  of  Western  pine." 

I  broke  a  small  green  twig  off  a  bush  near  me  and  laid  it  on 
his  chest. 

He  asked  me  to  read  something  else,  and  I  began 
"  What  the  Engines  Said  "  ;  but  the  previous  poem  had 
affected  me,  and  I  said  I  could  not  continue  reading.  I 
thought  he  seemed  vexed  at  my  feeling  so  deeply  the  sadness 
of  the  lines,  and  that  he  did  not  see  that  there  was  anything 
to  be  so  sad  about. 

Now,  just  before  I  began  to  read,  I  remember  comparing 
the  size  of  his  hands  with  mine,  and  noticing  that  his  were 
nearly  twice  as  big,  though  so  perfectly  shaped  that  they 
did  not  look  it ;  and  I  told  him  that  he  had  been  so  good  to 
me  that  I  would  kiss  his  hand  if  it  were  not  such  an  effeminate, 
curious  sort  of  thing  to  do.  He  asked  me  to  shew  him  my 
left  hand,  and  then  my  right.  I  became  curious  at  once, 
and  asked  for  information,  for  I  always  thought  there  was 
some  truth  in  reading  character  from  the  hand ;  but  he 
refused  to  tell  me  anything.  While  I  had  been  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  book,  a  suspicious  thought  came  into  my 
mind  that  perhaps  he  was  not  as  good  as  he  seemed  to  be, 
and  at  that  moment  I  thought  that  for  an  instant  I  had 
seen  a  dark  form  appear  in  the  bushes  at  the  other  side  of 
the  garden.  When  I  had  finished  reading,  he  asked  me  if 
I  had  seen  anything  of  the  doctor. 

I  told  him  I  thought  I  had  for  a  second,  but  could  not 
be  sure. 

"  You  should  have  watched  !  "  he  said. 
I  was  vexed,  and  asked  how  I  could  be  expected  to  read 
a  book  and  watch  at  the  same  time. 
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He  knew  that  I  thought  the  doctor  was  a  partner  of  the 
Evil  One,1  or  at  least  that  there  was  some  close  connection 
or  understanding  between  them,  and  he  replied,  for  the  first 
and  only  time  with  any  tone  of  stern  reproval  in  his  voice, 
"  You  should  have  watched  !  " 

He  then  said  it  was  time  to  be  going  in,  though  I  was 
certain  I  had  not  been  out  half-an-hour,  whereas  if  it  was 
time  to  go  in,  I  must  have  been  out  about  two  hours  ! 

Directly  after  he  spoke,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  all 
the  other  patients  trooping  up  the  other  side  of  the  garden 
back  to  the  house,  and  somehow,  for  a  moment,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  while  I  was  with  him  I  had  been  in  an  altogether 
different  time,  as  well  as  state.  My  guardian  then  rose  and 
went  up  the  near  side,  and  I  followed  a  few  paces  behind. 
His  last  words  were  in  my  mind,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  to  watch  him.  Before  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  garden,  and 
while  he  was  just  in  front  of  me,  he  rose  in  his  stride  upwards 
into  the  air,  and  vanished.  The  exact  impression  to  my  sight 
was  that  he  had  risen  in  his  stride  with  a  wave-like  motion 
a  few  feet  into  the  air,  and  then,  with  a  second  wave-like 
motion,  had  risen  higher  and  had  disappeared  entirely  into 
the  blue  sky  above  the  tops  of  some  small  trees  in  front  of 
me.  The  whole  movement  was  only  a  matter  of  a  second ; 
and  I  stood  still  and  looked  into  the  air,  and  then  along  the 
path  which  stretched  clear  away  for  some  distance.  I  then 
went  quickly,  two  or  three  paces  forward,  to  the  exact  spot  of 
ground  his  feet  had  last  been  on,  and  I  looked  everywhere, 
up  and  down  and  all  round,  but  could  see  nothing  whatever 
of  him.  At  this  moment,  I  was  summoned  by  the  attendant 
who  had  suddenly  attacked  me  in  the  dining-hall,  and  I  had 
to  hurry  away  to  the  right.  I  thought  it  so  wonderful, 
however,  that,  at  great  risk,  I  ran  back  to  have  another  look 
up  into  the  air  from  the  last  place  on  which  he  had  been  ; 
but  now  I  was  angrily  shouted  at  by  the  attendant,  and  had 
to  hurry  away  for  fear  of  complications. 

I  did  not  see  my  guardian  that  afternoon ;  but  in  the 
evening,  shortly  before  tea,  he  came  in,  and  sat  down  on  the 
settee  by  the  window,  and  began  to  read  the  paper. 

I  went  up  to  him  and  said  :  "  That  was  a  curious  way 
you  disappeared  from  me  this  morning  in  the  garden." 

"  I  was  down  town  this  morning,"  he  replied. 

(i)  Some  days  after  this,  he  asked  me  why  I  was  so  suspicious  of  the  doctor.     I 
told  him  I  was  certain  there  was  some  close  connection  between  him  and 
the   devil,    for  there  was  something  very  supernatural  about   the  whol 
place.      He  smiled,  and  said,   "The  doctor  is  a  good  man,  but  he  goe 


oes 


about  noiselessly  in  india-rubber  soled  shoes  and  has  his  own  keys,  and 

?revents  us  doing  all  we  would  like."     I  could  not  understand  the  "but." 
was  greatly  relieved,  however,  to  hear  that  the  doctor  was  a  good  man, 
and  I  always  looked  on  him  in  a  more  friendly  way  after  that. 

7—2 
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"  You  need  not  tell  me  lies  !  "  I  said. 

"  I  am  not  telling  you  lies  :  I  was  in  Sydney  this  morning." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  it  is  most  extraordinary,  for  it  was 
either  you  or  someone  who  took  your  form." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,"  he  said,  quietly ;    "I  want  to  read." 

"  Was  it  you,  or  someone  else  ?"  I  asked. 

"It  was  me,"  he  said;  "but  I  was  down  in  Sydney 
also.  And  remember,  I  never  tell  lies." 

I  went  away  and  kept  quiet ;  but  not  being  able  to 
make  out  how  anyone  could  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time,  I  ceased  thinking  of  it  altogether.1 

Just  then,  J called  me  over,  and  told  me  that  the 

head  attendant,  who  had  also  been  down  town,  would  soon 
be  coming  in.  "  Go  up  to  him,"  said  he,  "  and  say,  '  So 
you  are  Jesus  Christ,  are  you — and  yet  seduce  women  !  ' 
Then  give  him  a  right-hander  straight  from  the  shoulder 
full  on  the  point  of  his  jaw,  and  knock  him  out." 

"  What !  "  said  I,  in  amazement,  "  he  is  Jesus  Christ, 
is  he  !  What  infernal  blasphemy  !  " 

Inconsistently,  I  quite  forgot  my  previous  doubts  as 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth's  divinity ;  and  I  was  just  going  to 
enlarge  upon  this  blasphemy,  when  my  guardian  said, 
quickly : 

"  He  says  he  is;  he  only  says  he  is;  and  yet  he  mis- 
behaves himself  with  and  even  tries  to  seduce  women.2  You 
go  up  to  him,  and  say,  '  So  you  are  Jesus  Christ,  are  you  ? 
and  yet  seduce  women  !  '  Say  what  I  tell  you  to  say,  and 
do  what  I  tell  you  to  do,  and  do  not  be  afraid." 

I  was  astonished  for  a  moment  at  his  using  such  strong 

(1)  I  know  well  that  it  is  possible  to  see  a  man  disappear  from  view  for  a  few 

seconds,  even  though  he  remains  quite  close  all  the  time.  This  happened 
to  me  twice  during  my  second  imprisonment ;  but  the  appearances  and 
disappearances  I  am  now  relating  were  not  the  same.  The  instances 
during  my  second  term  simply  took  the  form  of  an  instantaneous  oblitera- 
tion of  a  patient  whom  I  knew  well;  and  who  appeared  again  in  a  few 
minutes  near  to  where  I  expected  him.  Both  patients  were  exceedingly 
evil  and  evil-looking ;  and  one  of  them,  a  madman  utterly  possessed  by  an 
unclean  spirit,  wished  this  to  happen,  for  he  first  of  all  made  some  signs  in 
front  of  my  face.  I  certainly  did  not  think  it  a  manifestation  of  divine  power. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  since  that  the  appearance  of  our  Lord's  real  and  risen 
body  to  five  hundred  brethren  "at  once"  was  to  five  hundred  simul- 
taneously, but  in  different  places.  Such  an  appearance  could,  of  course, 
only  be  ascertained  later,  when  the  brethren  had  opportunity  to  compare 
notes  as  to  their  experiences  and  the  time  they  occurred.  This  last  remark 
also  applies  to  the  risen  bodies  of  the  saints,  which  appeared  to  many.  At 
the  Ascension  there  were  not  five  hundred  ' '  men  of  Galilee,"  for  the  names 
are  given  (Acts  i.  13);  and  at  the  mount  in  Galilee  the  number  eleven  is 
given. 

(2)  Strictly  speaking,  you  ca_n  only  seduce  a  good  woman  ;  but  you  can  be  guilty 

of  immoral  conduct  with  any  woman  ;  and  even  the  prophets,  whose  minds 
were  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  to  use  plain,  strong  language  on 
some  occasions. 
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and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  almost  coarse  language ;  but  I  felt 
quite  frightened,  for  I  never  saw  any  good  man  look  so 
quietly,  determinedly,  and  yet  fiercely  angry.  I  said  I 
would  do  what  he  told  me ;  and,  sure  enough,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  I  heard  my  enemy's  long,  heavy  stride  in  the 
yard,  and  he  entered.  I  went  boldly  up  to  the  lanky  giant, 
and,  feeling  rather  nervous,  said  exactly  what  I  was  bid. 
He  did  not  seem  to  understand,  and  asked  quickly  what  I 
meant.  I  therefore  repeated  the  statement ;  but  instead  of 
following  it  up  at  once,  I  told  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  as  I 
was  going  to  give  him  a  good  thrashing ;  and  I  began  to 
take  my  coat  off.  Just  when  I  had  got  my  coat  half  off 
and  my  arms  were  helpless,  he  sprang  upon  me,  seized  me 
by  the  throat,  and  threw  me  on  the  settee  by  the  wall ;  then, 
holding  me  down  and  kneeling  on  my  chest,  he  began  to 
jump  on  me  with  both  his  knees.  The  first  jump  or  two  I 
thought  my  whole  chest  would  be  smashed  in ;  but  after 
that,  though  I  saw  him  and  felt  his  knees  come  on  me,  and 
saw  his  face  livid  and  distorted  with  passion,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  got  lighter  and  lighter,  till  at  last  he  got  so  light 
as  to  seem  made  of  clothes  and  air.  When  he  was  quite  hot 
and  pale  and  out  of  breath,  he  got  up,  and,  shaking  me  by 
the  throat,  said,  "  I  hope  that  will  teach  you."  Then,  with 
a  keen  look  of  hatred  and  suspicion  at  J — ,  who  still  kept 
quietly  reading  the  paper  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and 
apparently  paying  no  attention,  though  I  saw  his  face  was 
very  pale,  my  assailant  left  hurriedly,  and  went  back  across 
the  courtyard. 

I  got  up,  feeling  rather  sore  about  the  left  ribs  and 
shoulder,  and  thinking  myself  an  idiot  for  imagining  that  it 
was  possible  to  fight  like  a  gentleman  with  fiends  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  went  over  to  my  guardian,  and  asked  why  on  earth 
he  had  not  come  to  my  rescue,  as  he  could  have  smashed 
the  other  man  with  his  right  hand  tied  behind  his  back. 

All  he  said  was :    "  You  deserved  it." 

I  was  astonished  ;  but  he  said  again  :  "  You  deserved  it. 
You  did  not  do  at  once  what  I  told  you  to.  And  remember, 
I  am  only  the  second  attendant  here." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "I  always  thought  chat  if  you  were 
going  to  have  a  fight,  you  should  give  plenty  of  notice,  and 
put  a  man  on  his  guard,  and  fight  in  a  gentlemanly  way." 

He  made  no  reply,  but  walked  out  quickly  into  the 
courtyard,  muttering  something  about  Long  John ;  and  I 
could  see  he  was  very  angry.  He  soon  returned,  and  I 
thought  it  all  very  unfair,  and  yet  wondered  how  it  was  I 
had  not  felt  more  pain. 

Soon  the  bell  rang  for  tea ;  and  when  going  out  I  com- 
plained about  the  pain  I  still  felt  in  my  shoulder.  He  touched 
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the  point  of  my  left  elbow  with  one  finger,  and  nearly  all  the 
pain  left  me. 

Some  time  after  this,  I  became  convinced  that  the 
world  had  always  existed,  and  never  would  have  any  ending, 
and  that  all  evidences  or  conclusions  to  the  contrary  were 
simply  delusions.  Once  I  became  sure  of  this,  I  became  also 
sure  that  there  was  no  God  at  all.  I  then  quickly  concluded 
that  the  whole  foundation  of  religion,  the  whole  idea  of  God, 
the  whole  theory  of  creation  and  existence  was  built  upon, 
or  deduced  from,  the  initial  idea  of  what  I  described  in  a 
letter  written  at  the  time  to  my  own  parent  as  a  "  father 
to  son  business."  This,  I  declared,  was  always  the  one 
great  paramount  idea  amongst  nations  with  any  sort  of 
enlightenment  or  understanding,  and  was  found  in  all  re- 
ligions of  any  importance.  Moses  and  Buddha,  Confucius 
and  Christ  all  founded  their  doctrines  and  drew  their  theories 
from  this  first  principle ;  and  the  whole  idea  of  God  was 
always  drawn  from  it,  more  or  less  distinctly,  out  of  the 
minds  of  these  great  teachers.  As  it  was  so  simple,  however, 
and  so  easy  to  imagine  this,  and  so  expedient  for  a  parent, 
whether  he  himself  believed  or  not  in  Almighty  Power,  to 
teach  his  child  that  he  stood  in  the  place  of  such  Power  to 
that  child,  in  order  to  induce  obedience  without  resorting  to 
force,  I  concluded  that  this  was  what  had  been  done ;  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  God  at  all, 
and  that  all  through  it  was  simply  taught  and  meant  that 
a  man's  father  was  his  God — not  that  God  was  our  Father. 
I  regarded  the  Eternal,  Almighty,  and  Heavenly  Father  as 
an  idea — a  very  nice,  beautiful,  and  expedient  idea ;  but 
only  an  idea. 

I  wrote  after  this  manner  to  my  still  living  parent ;  but 
when  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  letter,  a  most  extraordinary 
and  unpleasant  thing  befell  me — I  could  not  remember  my 
own  name,  either  Christian  or  surname.  I  thought  how 
absurd  it  was,  and  got  an  envelope  to  address  to  my  father ; 
but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  remember  his  name.  To 
say  I  was  surprised,  or  vexed,  is  not  the  word  :  I  felt  an  ab- 
solute fool.  I  read  the  whole  letter  through,  and  it  seemed 
fairly  clear.  I  got  up  and  walked  about  for  some  time, 
trying  to  think  of  my  own  name.  I  sat  down  and  wrote  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  to  see  if  I  could 
recover  at  least  the  initial  letter.  It  was  all  quite  useless, 
and  I  felt  too  ashamed  to  go  and  ask  anyone.  I  took  off  my 
collar,  and  looked  at  my  handkerchief,  to  see  if  my  name 
was  marked  on  them,  but  I  could  not  find  it,  though  I  put 
books  on  each  corner  of  my  handkerchief  after  I  had  care- 
fully examined  it,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  I  could  not  pos- 
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sibly  have  missed  one.  At  last,  desperate  necessity  drove 
me  to  go  to  my  guardian,  who  was  reading  a  newspaper  in 
the  next  room,  and  to  tell  him  quietly,  for  fear  of  ridicule 
from  other  attendants,  of  the  fix  that  I  was  in. 

He  told  me,  very  shortly,  to  go  and  think. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  thinking,  but  it  was  no  use. 

He  would  not  say  any  more  ;  so  I  went  back,  and  sat 
down  at  my  letter  with  a  feeling  of  utter  helplessness.  It 
was  all  right  as  far  as  the  sense  went,  and  yet  I  could  not 
remember  my  name.  It  suddenly  struck  me  to  pray  to  God 
to  restore  this  memory.  I  did  so  ;  but  it  seemed  useless. 
I  went  back  to  J —  and  asked  him  again,  and  he  said  the 
same  thing :  "  Go  and  think."  I  told  him  I  had  been 
thinking,  and  that  it  was  no  use  ;  and  that  I  had  been  praying 
and  it  was  no  use. 

"  Try  again,"  he  said ;  and  I  went  back  and  thought 
hard  for  some  time,  and  then  went  down  on  my  knees  and 
prayed  to  God  to  restore  this  memory.  That  instant,  my 
whole  name  came  back,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it  since. 

I  now  looked  at  my  handkerchief  and  collar  again,  and 
this  time  found  my  name  on  them  at  once.  I  thought  it  all 
very  extraordinary ;  but  I  was  mad  enough,  blind  enough, 
and  inconsistent  enough  to  coolly  sign  the  letter,  address 
the  envelope,  and  then  bring  it  to  my  guardian  to  send  in 
for  posting.  Though  he  had  taken  all  the  letters  I  had 
written  before,  he  refused  to  receive  it,  and  told  me  to  give 
it  to  the  doctor  myself  the  next  time  I  saw  him.  It  never 
struck  me  that  perhaps  he  knew  what  was  in  the  letter ; 
and  the  next  time  I  saw  the  doctor  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Together  with  a  damaged  watch  and  a  broken  ring,  it 
was  handed  back  to  me  when  I  left.  I  then  read  it  over 
again,  and  remember  thinking  it  was  a  little  peculiar  for  me 
to  think  there  was  no  God,  and  that  it  was  just  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  my  people's  feelings  that  it  had  not  been  forwarded. 

Not  long  after  this — for  the  first  and,  thank  goodness, 
only  time  in  my  life — my  mind  began  to  form  what  might  be 
called  a  cyclic  prison  for  itself.  One  morning,  a  certain 
picture  from  a  certain  seat  started  a  sequence  or  train  of 
thought ;  when  this  was  over,  I  changed  my  position,  and 
another  picture  gave  me  another  train  of  thought ;  again  I 
changed  my  seat,  and  the  view  out  of  the  window  gave  me 
yet  a  third.  The  train  of  thought  was  full  of  self,  and  was 
self-centred  and  emotional.  I  was  filled  with  pity  for  my 
own  misfortunes,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  blaming 
myself  for  them,  or  thinking  of  anyone  else  at  all.  After 
dinner,  as  if  compelled  by  clockwork  machinery,  I  occupied 
the  same  places  in  the  same  rotation.  The  same  chain  of 
thoughts  recurred,  and  almost  forcibly  clicked  themselves 
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through  my  brain.  After  tea,  the  same  thing  happened. 
Again,  the  next  day,  the  same  identical  routine  took  place. 
I  was  not  aware  of  it  until  just  after  the  last  item  in  part  i 
had  been  performed  ;  and  then,  and  only  then,  I  became 
aware,  to  my  horror,  that  I  had  acted  and  thought  in  a  cyclic 
manner ;  and  yet  I  would  unconsciously  proceed  to  go 
through  the  next  item,  only  to  become  aware  of  the  fact 
when  this  was  just  over,  and  so  on.  I  began  to  feel  frightened, 
and  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  or  think  about  it.  After  tea, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day,  I  found,  with  actual 
terror,  that  I  had  gone  through  two  items.  I  lay  down  on  a 
sofa,  closed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  collect  myself  and  over- 
come the  extraordinary  impulse  or  mental  whirlpool  that 
seemed  to  be  sucking  me  round  and  round.  I  got  up  thinking 
I  was  all  right,  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  across  the  passage 
into  the  other  room,  only  to  discover  that  I  was  actually 
walking  to  the  chair  by  the  window — the  next  place  in  the 
cyclic  programme.  I  stopped  short,  and  with  an  effort 
rushed  to  a  sofa,  instead  of  to  the  chair.  I  threw  myself 
down  and  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  in  a  desperate 
endeavour  to  fight  this  terrible  chain.  It  seemed  as  if  this 
self-centred  sequence  of  thought  had  in  itself  a  fearful  com- 
pelling power  over  my  body  to  force  it  to  go  to  the  correct 
place.  I  felt  that  the  longer  this  went  on  the  stronger  it 
would  get,  and  I  knew  that  it  meant  I  should  really  go  mad, 
and  perhaps  die  mad,  tied  by  a  cyclic  chain  of  thought  to  a 
circular  round  of  places.  I  broke  into  a  sweat  with  fear, 
and  prayed  a  short  but  fervent  prayer  for  relief  from  certain 
appalling  insanity  and  death.  My  eyes  were  tight  shut,  but 
I  remember  seeing  a  gentle  flash  of  light  and  feeling  a  distinct 
click  somewhere  inside  my  skull,  and  the  chain  was  broken. 
I  got  up  cool,  collected,  and  normal  from  that  instant ;  and 
directly  afterwards  my  guardian  walked  into  the  room  to 
see  how  I  was  getting  on. 

Before  this,  though  perfectly  and  intelligently,  almost 
preternaturally,  aware  of  all  that  was  going  on  round  me, 
I  was,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  heaven  of  light-heartedness 
and  freedom  from  all  care,  full  of  hope  for  the  future  and 
interest  in  the  present.  From  this  moment  I  was  absolutely 
normal,  and  for  a  time  I  was  thankful  for  what  I  had  escaped. 
But  in  a  few  days  I  became  depressed,  as  the  full  force  of 
my  position — a  certified  lunatic  in  a  lunatic  asylum — 
broke  in  upon  me.  All  sense  of  elation  left  me.  My 
professional  career  seemed  ruined,  and  myself  disgraced. 
I  blamed  myself  for  ever  having  been  such  a  fool  as  to 
let  my  feelings  run  away  with  me  at  any  time.  I  was 
astonished  at  myself  for  being  a  greater  idiot  than  any 
of  the  Adventists ;  for  if  there  was  one  thing  in  my  life 
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I  dreaded  more  than  another  it  was  being  conspicuous  in 
any  way  whatever,  and  especially  as  a  "  false  alarm."  The 
change  in  the  whole  realm  of  sense  was  as  sudden,  and  more 
real  and  crushing,  than  a  beggar  could  feel  when  stepping 
out  of  a  gay  theatre,  where  his  whole  mind  has  been  absorbed 
in  some  great  drama,  into  a  realisation  of  the  world  and  a 
dark,  wet  night.  One  thought  consoled  me :  I  was  not 
alone  in  the  country,  and  my  uncle  would  see  me  through. 
Shortly  afterwards,  I  took  up  an  evening  paper  for  about 
the  second  time  since  I  had  entered  the  asylum.  The  very 
second  article  I  read  was  an  obituary  notice  of  my  uncle. 
This  increased  my  depression  ;  and  I  felt  so  despondent  that, 
for  some  time  afterwards,  I  actually  thought  of  feigning 
insanity  and  remaining  in  an  asylum  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
sooner  than  facing  the  world  again. 

I  did  not  blame  myself  for  the  position  I  was  in,  as  much 
as  I  blamed  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  I  had  received.  I 
thought  that  if  I  had  never  known  or  heard  of  it,  or  heard  of 
religious  persecutions,  I  would  never  have  become  insane  ! 
I  regarded  everything  that  I  had  thought,  or  seen,  or  heard, 
or  felt,  that  was  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary,  as  delusion  and 
hallucination,  and  especially  my  having  thought  that  my 
guardian  was  Almighty  God.  I  thought  it  best  for  me  to 
put  the  whole  thing  out  of  my  mind,  and  shelter  myself 
under  the  charitable  idea  of  my  friends  that  I  had  simply 
got  run  down  in  condition  and  had  then  suffered  from  a 
touch  of  sunstroke. 

Things  went  on  just  as  usual  in  the  asylum  ;  nothing 
altered  except  my  sense  of  happiness  and  of  the  nearness  of 
the  Presence  of  God  in  which  I  had  been  so  long  preserved.  I 

was  now  transferred  from  J 's  charge  to  that  of  the  head 

attendant,  and  shared  a  room  at  night  with  him  and  the 
melancholy,  silent,  fierce  old  gentleman.  The  attendant,  I 
must  say,  was  all  right  now,  and  he  did  not  worry  me  or 
interfere  with  me  at  all.  I  noticed  that  he  said  his  prayers 
religiously,  while  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  pray  at  all, 
and  the  old  melancholic  never  made  any  attempt  at  it. 

I  saw  my  old  guardian  several  times  in  the  garden,  but 
I  rather  avoided  him,  for  I  thought  I  had  made  a  fool  of 
myself,  and  I  was  too  depressed  to  talk  to  anyone.  After  a 
time  I  noticed  that  he  had  been  absent  for  some  days,  so  I 
asked  the  doctor  where  he  was,  and  was  told  that  he  had  left. 
I  expressed  heartfelt  disappointment  at  not  having  had  a 
chance  even  to  say  good-bye  to  him,  or  to  thank  him  for  all 
his  patient  kindness  and  gentle  attention  to  me  ;  for  I  felt 
certain  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  I  should  have  died 
before  I  had  been  a  fortnight  in  the  place.  In  spite  of  all 
this  kindness,  the  only  impression  left  upon  me  of  Roman 
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Catholicism  was  that  it  was  the  religion  of  Whisky  Johnnie, 
Long  John,  and  Happy  Harry,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Fenian 
gorilla  and  his  colleague  who  had  throttled  me  in  the  padded 
cell. 

Now,  besides  telling  me  many  commonplace  little  things 
that  lunatics  find  peculiarly  difficult  to  remember  (such  as 
not  to  bolt  my  food  and  not  to  dawdle  over  dressing),  in  such 
a  nice  way  as  to  shut  off  all  resentment,  my  guardian  said 
many  peculiar  things  that  only  became  clear  long  afterwards. 
He  certainly  knew  things  in  a  most  extraordinary  way,  and 
yet  I  used  sometimes  to  think  that  he  was  more  like  a  great 
big,  innocent,  happy  child  than  the  magnificent  man  he 
appeared  to  be.1  Once  he  asked  me  who  had  sent  me  Bret 
Harte's  poems.2  I  knew  that  he  liked  them,  and  I  told  him 
they  came  from  a  very  nice  good  woman,  much  older  than 
myself,  who  took  an  interest  in  me.  He  told  me  shortly 
that  she  was  not  a  good  woman.  I  denied  this  assertion  in- 
dignantly. Nearly  fourteen  years  afterwards,  I  found  out, 
to  my  surprise,  that  the  lady,  though  energetic,  kind,  and 
hard-working  by  nature,  was  a  confirmed  agnostic,  if  not 
an  atheist,  with  the  good  taste,  however,  to  keep  her  views 
well  to  herself. 

Again,  when  confessing  to  him  the  sins  of  my  past  life, 
I  mentioned  that  when  I  was  a  child  I  begged  for  a  penny 
from  a  policeman,  who  gave  me  an  answer  that  alarmed  me. 
He  interested  me  and  aroused  my  curiosity  by  saying,  "Who 
was  that  policeman  ?  " 

I  looked  at  him  carefully,  when  the  whole  thing  suddenly 
came  back  to  me,  and  I  exclaimed,  "  Why,  you  were  !  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  How  extraordinary  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  You  are  different 
now,  in  civilian  clothes,  but  you  do  not  look  a  day  older, 
though  that  must  have  been  fifteen  years  ago  !  " 

At  the  time,  I  did  not  know  that  this  was  a  vivid  dream 
memory. 

(1)  The  only  other  man  I  have  met  who  gave  me  the  same  impression,  without 

that,  however,  of  immense  determination  as  well,  was  a  Mr.  Pilkington, 
who  spent  his  life  as  a  missionary  in  Uganda ;  but  the  bust  of  Aurelius 
Fulvius  Antoninus  Pius,  if  it  were  not  for  its  somewhat  depressed  look, 
reminds  me  of  him  more  than  anything  else.  Curiously  enough,  the  only 
words  Mr.  Pilkington  ever  spoke  to  me  personally  were,  "  I'll  give  you  a 
bit  of  good  advice — don't  start  the  habit  of  smoking."  This  was  when  I 
was  fourteen  years  old,  and  three  years  before  I  ever  even  thought  of  it  ; 
and  I  remember  being  a  little  surprised  at  the  time,  for  he  spoke  a  propos 
of  nothing  at  all. 

(2)  This  book,  and  "  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  given  me  by  a  patient, 

were  the  only  books  I  even  attempted  to  read,  so  that  my  hallucinations 
were  not  caused  by  over -reading.  The  doctor  had  a  consultation  with  my 
guardian  before  he  let  me  have  the  latter,  and  I  only  read  a  few  pages  in 
middle  of  it,  about  a  pit  into  which  cholera  corpses  were  thrown. 
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Of  course,  I  used  to  chat  and  talk  a  great  deal  to  him, 
and  most  of  the  conversation  was  about  myself  and  my  ex- 
periences, for  I  was  always  loquacious  and  self-interested, 
whereas,  as  I  have  said  before,  he  was  a  silent  man. 

I  told  him,  on  another  occasion,  about  the  incident  of 
the  snake  chasing  the  frog  into  the  tea-things.  He  asked 
me  whether  this  was  a  dream  or  a  fact.  I  said  it  was  a  fact. 
He  told  me  it  was  a  dream  ;  but  I  refused  to  believe  him, 
though  he  asked  me  what  became  of  the  frog,  and  I  had  to 
say  that  I  did  not  know.  He  then  asked  me  where  the  frog 
took  refuge.  "  In  the  tea,"  I  replied.  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  came  up  to  where  I  was  sitting  and  said,  pointedly,  several 
times,  "  T,  T,  T."  I  thought  for  a  moment  he  referred  to 
my  interim  meal  of  tea,  and  I  said  that  I  was  very  fond  of 
tea,  but  it  was  not  time  for  that  yet.  He  then  hummed  to 
himself  several  times,  "  Tee-tau,  tee-tau,  tee-tau,"  as  a  child 
would  say  "  See-saw."  I  explained  to  him  that,  curiously 
enough,  tau  was  the  Greek  word  for  T,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  remember  thinking  that  a  T  was  like  a  cross.  He 
then  said  several  times,  quietly,  yet  somewhat  anxiously, 
looking  straight  at  me  the  while,  "  Here  is  T,  here  is  T."  I 
thought  he  was  wandering  in  his  mind  in  a  quiet,  absent- 
minded  sort  of  way ;  and  it  is  only  now,  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  that  I  have  discovered  that  the  Tau  was  the 
symbol  for  the  Resurrection  amongst  Egyptians  and  Incas 
thousands  of  years  before  Christ  appeared  on  the  earth, 
and  that  Tl  is  a  Chinese  name  for  God,  just  as  Ja  or  Jaweh 
is  a  Hebrew  name. 

The  next  morning,  he  came  up  to  me  in  the  garden 

with  the  attendant  M M beside  him,  and,  as  the 

three  of  us  were  walking  together,  he  said  to  me,  "  Swallow, 
swallow."  I  did  what  I  was  told  several  times,  though  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  looking  foolish  and  swallowing 
nothing.  He  then  said,  "  Jump,  jump  !  "  I  also  did  what 
I  was  told  ;  and  then  I  remembered  my  dream  as  a  child, 
and  that  it  was  there  I  had  seen  him  before  in  the  role  of 
Achilles.  It  struck  me  then  that  perhaps  he  knew  not  only 
everything  I  had  done  and  thought,  but  what  I  had  dreamt 
also,  and  I  thought  it  extraordinary — for  quite  half-an-hour.1 

(i)  I  also  remembered  that  in  my  dream,  just  before  I  found  myself  beside  him 
and  got  the  command  to  jump,  evil  thoughts  about  him  had,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  existence,  so  it  seemed,  passed  through  my  mind.  I  have 
since  seen  texts  that  seem  to  imply  that  some  souls  have  had  a  previous 
existence,  not  on  earth,  but  in  a  spiritual  state,  as  it  were  in  the  mind  of 
God,  and  have  been  incarnated  because  sin  was  found  in  them.  It  would 
seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  spirits,  in  order  to  reap  the  infinite 
benefits  of  our  Lord's  incarnation  and  passion,  would  have  to  learn  by 
entering  into  that  state  in  which  these  benefits  were  won,  and  to  which 
they  could  be  applied. 
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As  I  have  already  stated,  it  was  not  long  before  I  began 
to  doubt,  and  the  first  time  doubt  really  assailed  me  was  when 
I  heard  the  wonderful  singing.  I  began  by  assuming  that, 
if  he  had  been  what  I  first  supposed,  he  most  certainly 
would  have  heard  the  singing  before  me ;  whereas  he  did  not 
seem  to  hear  it  till  some  time  afterwards.  I  did  not  tell  him 
this  reason,  but  I  told  him  that  I  was  sure  now  that  he  was 
not  God,  but  only  Adam  raised  from  the  dead,  and  there- 
fore a  great  angel. 

"  They  say,"  I  remarked,  "  that  after  Christ  was  cru- 
cified, Adam  was  raised  from  the  dead.  Is  that  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  so,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  this  whole  world  belongs  to  you,"  I  continued  ; 
"  but  they  wouldn't  give  you  enough  land  now  to  bury 
yourself  in  over  again  if  you  wanted  to,  unless  you  paid  for 
it." 

He  said  that  he  supposed  I  was  about  right. 

At  times  I  asked  him  questions  suddenly,  in  order  to 
catch  him  in  some  inconsistent  admission,  but  I  was  never 
able  to  do  so.  As  I  remember  some  of  them  clearly,  and  as 
the  subject  was  of  absorbing  interest  to  me,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  recount  a  few  of  them  here. 

One  time  I  told  him  that  I  was  very  glad  he  was  an 
Irishman. 

"  I  am  no  more  Irish  than  anything  else,"  he  replied. 

"  Why,"  I  said,  "  you  have  a  very  Irish  name." 

"That  is  not  my  name,"  he  said,  very  deliberately. 

Once,  after  telling  him  my  own  age,  I  suddenly  asked 
how  old  he  was  :  whether  he  was  nearer  thirty-five  or  forty. 

"  Ah  !     I  am  a  lot  older  than  you  think,"  he  replied. 

"  I  would  like  to  have  seen  your  father  and  mother. 
Where  do  they  live  ?" 

"  Now,  don't  you  ask  too  many  questions,"  was  all  he 
said,  and  that  very  gently. 

He  had  a  slow,  quiet  way  of  speaking,  and  began  some 
sentences  with  an  almost  deliberate  "  Ah." 

"  It's  a  wonder  to  me  that  a  man  like  you  ever  thought 
of  taking  up  the  job  of  looking  after  lunatics,"  I  once  re- 
marked. "  Have  you  ever  done  anything  else  ?" 

"  I've  done  plenty  of  things  beside  that,  and  it's  only 
now  and  then  I  look  after  an  odd  one." 

'  What  have  you  done  besides  ?"  I  asked. 

'  Ah  !     Sometimes  panned  a  bit  for  gold,"  he  replied. 

'  Have  you  been  on  many  different  goldfields  ?" 

'  Yes ;  many." 

'  Did  you  ever  crush  rock  or  quartz  for  gold  ?"  I  asked. 

'  No,  never,"  he  answered. 
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I  took  everything  he  said  quite  literally ;  and  on  another 
occasion  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

"  I  suppose  I  am,"  he  said. 

"  You  are  as  much  that  as  anything  else,  and  that  is 
about  the  truth  of  the  matter,"  I  replied  ;  meaning  that  all 
good  men  were  the  same  to  him,  no  matter  what  their  re- 
ligion was. 

"  I  suppose  that  is  about  it,"  said  he.  Then,  after  a 
moment,  he  corrected  himself,  and  said,  "  No ;  I  am  more  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  than  anything  else  ;  in  fact,  I  am  a  Roman 
Catholic." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  really  good  one,  anyhow.  Do  you 
ever  go  to  confession  ?"  I  continued. 

"  No ;   /  never  need  to,"  he  said,  gently,  but  firmly. 

I  remained  silent  after  this,  for  I  knew  he  spoke  the  truth. 
Even  so,  I  did  not  realise  the  significance  of  the  statement. 

Long  John,  who  wore  round  his  neck  a  leather  heart 
which  did  not  seem  to  affect  his  conduct,  and  Black  Mick 
were  also  Roman  Catholics,  but  they  hated  my  guardian  like 
poison.  He  wore  none  of  these  things,  but  he  had  a  large  key, 
just  like  the  other  attendants,  which  he  used  when  entering 
the  house ;  and  one  morning  he  gave  me  this,  and  told  me 
to  take  care  of  it  and  return  it  to  him  later.  Then  he 
seemed  to  change  his  mind,  for  in  a  few  minutes  he  asked 
me  for  it  again. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and 
pressing  desire  for  a  game  of  billiards.  Lunatics  sometimes 
are  uncontrollably  obsessed  by  apparently  quite  harmless 
desires,  but  often  at  the  wrong  time,  and  as  they  are  fre- 
quently too  impatient  and  childish  to  wait,  there  is  often 
trouble.  I  asked  the  head  attendant  for  leave  to  play,  and 
he  said  certainly  I  might,  but  told  me  to  ask  my  guardian, 
as  he  had  the  key  of  the  room.  J —  refused  my  request 
quite  abruptly,  and,  as  I  thought,  unreasonably,  and  I 
pleaded  the  permission  of  higher  authority.  When  I  told 
him  this,  and  that  he  was  unreasonable,  because  Roman 
Catholics  had  leave  to  do  what  they  liked  after  twelve 
o'clock  on  Sundays,  he  said  nothing ;  but  I  could  see  that 
he  was  getting  very  angry.  Just  then  I  noticed  that  Long 
John  (whom  I  always  regarded  as  a  priest  in  disguise) 
seemed  to  be  relishing  the  prospect  of  a  difference  or  mis- 
understanding between  us,  and  I  stopped  at  once,  for  I 
was  not  going  to  let  a  man  like  that  break  our  friendship. 
Of  course,  I  did  not  regard  my  guardian  as  the  Eternal 
now,  or  I  would  not  have  dreamt  of  arguing  or  pleading 
higher  authority ;  and  it  has  struck  me  since  that  the  mid- 
day Mass  rule  is  simply  a  sop  to  Cerberus — a  man-made 
regulation,  made  under  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing, 
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not  because  it  is  right  in  itself,  but  "  because  of  the  hardness 
of  men's  hearts." 

There  were  several  things  of  general  interest  that  I 
remember  asking  J —  about.  I  never  could  understand 
monks  in  monkeries — at  any  rate,  in  modern  times — and  I 
asked  him  whether  he  approved  of  them.  He  said  he  did 
not ;  but  added,  rather  pointedly  at  me,  that  there  were 
some  good  men  among  them. 

Later  on,  I  asked  him  several  times  what  sort  of  work 
I  ought  to  try  when  I  left  the  place,  but  he  would  not  even 
make  a  suggestion.  I  suggested  that  I  might  become  a 
waiter,  as  it  did  not  matter  so  much  what  work  a  man  did 
as  what  he  was.  He  seemed  to  agree  with  me  in  this. 

Later  on  still,  he  could  hardly  conceal  his  vexation  and 
anger  when  I  told  him,  what  was  perfectly  true,  that  one  of 
the  attendants  had  plainly  hinted  I  would  do  well  for  myself 
if  I  married  money. 

I  remember  one  day,  before  I  had  been  long  in  the 
asylum,  and  when  I  thought  he  was  God,  asking  him  if  I 
was  his  son.  He  said  I  was  not.  I  hastened  to  explain  that 
I  did  not  mean  actually  and  really,  but  only  his  son  "  by 
adoption."  Again  he  said,  "  You  are  not  " ;  but  added, 
"  perhaps  you  may  be  some  day."  It  struck  me  that  he 
seemed  to  feel  something  deeply  when  he  said  this  the  second 
time ;  though,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  "  Yes,  you  will  be." 
Indeed,  I  was  in  a  very  happy-go-lucky  frame  of  mind  and 
could  not  realise  things  properly. 

There  were  other  incidents  which  I  did  not  notice  at 
the  time,  but  which  strike  me  now  as  being  characteristic. 

One  morning,  in  the  garden,  I  noticed  that  one  of  his 
boot-laces  had  become  undone,  and  I  called  attention  to  it. 
He  told  me  to  fasten  it  for  him.  I  thought  this  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  for  an  attendant  to  say,  and  refused,  for  I 
considered  it  beneath  my  dignity ;  so  he  fastened  it  himself. 
Not  long  afterwards,  he  called  me  over  to  him,  and  I  was 
much  put  out  when  he  quietly  stooped  down  and  fastened 
one  of  mine  that  had  become  loose  without  my  noticing  it. 

Again,  one  wet  afternoon,  when  he  was  standing  by  the 
fire-place,  he  called  me  over  to  him  and,  telling  me  to  close 
both  my  eyes,  he  moistened  one  finger  with  his  tongue,  and 
touched  both  my  eyelids.  I  thought  it  an  extraordinary  and 
senseless  thing  to  do,  and  I  would  not  have  allowed  anyone 
else  to  do  it. 

Once  in  the  sitting-room,  before  the  other  patients,  he 
sat  down  in  a  chair  and  told  me  to  kneel  in  front  of  him, 
put  my  hands  on  his  knees,  and  bend  my  head  down  to  the 
ground.  I  expected  some  sort  of  game  or  trick,  and  thought 
he  would  try  to  catch  my  head  between  his  knees  when  I 
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raised  it.  When  I  had  done  what  he  told  me,  and  nothing 
happened,  I  asked  if  that  was  all.  He  said  it  was.  I  did 
not  understand  the  thing  at  all ;  but  I  know  now  that  the 
action  is  symbolical  of  homage ;  and  I  remember  that  as  I 
raised  my  head,  he  put  both  his  hands  upon  it  in  a  very 
affectionate  way. 

For  a  time,  I  was  greatly  exercised  at  his  statement 
that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  I  held  that  the  tenets  of 
the  Reformers  must  be  true  because  they  were  such  good 
men.1  I  told  him  once  that  I  stuck  to  Luther  because  he 
was  a  good  man  and  risked  his  life  for  the  truth.  He  told 
me  he  was  not  a  good  man  ;  but  this  plain  statement,  instead 
of  convincing  me,  seemed  to  me  but  proof  of  my  guardian's 
ignorance  of  history  ;  and  yet,  when  I  questioned  him  further, 
he  said  that  John  Hus  was  a  good  man. 

Old  associations  made  me  hate  the  very  name  of  the 
Pope,  and  yet,  no  matter  what  I  said,  he  regarded  him  as  a 
good  and  necessary  institution. 

There  is  one  more  curious  little  incident,  with  a  moral, 
that  is  perhaps  worth  relating.  Not  long  after  I  had  emerged 
from  the  padded  cell  for  the  first  time,  I  found  that  I  had 
lost  my  expensive  hat,  and  I  accused  the  asylum  authorities 
of  having  stolen  it.  How  I  lost  it  I  cannot  remember,  but  I 
think  that  in  my  madness  I  threw  it  away.  My  guardian, 
for  some  reason,  was  vexed  at  my  having  lost  it,  and  did 
not  like  my  making  such  accusations,  though  I  was  perfectly 
convinced  at  the  time  that  they  were  well  founded.  A  friend 
came  to  the  rescue  in  the  shape  of  the  Christian  Jew,  for  he 
offered  me  an  old  one,  but  a  very  good  one,  belonging  to 
him.  I  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  refused  to  have  any- 
thing but  a  brand  new  one  at  the  asylum's  expense.  In  a 
very  few  words,  however,  my  guardian  and  the  asylum 
doctor  prevailed  on  me  to  accept  the  gift ;  and  later  on,  when 
I  was  in  a  saner  and  more  reasonable  mood,  he  suggested 
that  I  should  thank  the  Jew.  I  saw  what  an  obstinate  fool 
I  had  been,  and  I  did  so  with  a  good  heart  and  a  deep  sense 
of  real  obligation. 

Besides  these  things,  there  were  several  others  which 
I  have  found  it  hard  to  understand.  For  instance,  one  day 
my  guardian  was  walking  at  the  top  of  the  garden  with  the 
dark  attendant  who  had  asked  me  if  I  wanted  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist.  I  went  up  to  have  a  talk  to  him,  and  he 
told  me  to  go  and  tell  poor  religious  Whisky  Johnnie  that 
he  was  a  lunatic.  "  Go  and  tell  him,"  said  he,  "  that  he  is 

(i)  This  is  a  common  fallacy  in  reasoning,  but  I  did  not  know  this  at  the  time. 
I  have  since  discovered  that  Luther  said  the  devil  entered  into  every  priest 
the  moment  he  was  consecrated,  as  he  did  into  Judas  when  he  received  the 
sop.  No  good  man  would  make  such  a  statement. 
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a  lunatic,  and  anything  else  you  want  to.  Tell  him  exactly 
what  you  think  of  him."  I  refused  to  do  this,  for  I  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  poor  maniac,  and  it  was  about  as  dangerous 
a  thing  as  one  could  wish  to  do,  for  just  at  that  time  Johnnie 
was  stumping  round  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  working  up 
some  religious  frenzy.  My  guardian  never  blamed  me  for 
refusing  ;  but  in  a  very  short  time,  without  anyone  going 
near  him,  Whisky  John  came  up  to  me  and  began  to  say 
something  about  my  religion ;  but  I  simply  walked  away, 
and  he  did  not  follow  me. 

Again,  one  day  my  guardian  told  me  to  run  away.  I 
did  so,  but  only  got  as  far  as  the  gate,  when  I  suddenly 
became  so  exhausted  that  I  could  go  no  further,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  thought  struck  me  that  I  had  nowhere  to  go 
to.  He  asked  me  why  I  had  not  succeeded,  and  I  told  him. 

Again,  one  day  I  asked  him  for  some  tobacco,  and  he 
said,  very  sharply  and  severely,  "  Don't  cadge  !  "  I  was 
intensely  surprised  at  this,  and  at  his  tone  of  voice,  for  he 
had  plenty,  and  I  thought  he  would  do  anything  for  me. 
I  could  not  see  that  he  would,  but  only  what  was  good  for 
me.  One  of  my  weakest  points  is  an  inclination  to  give  in 
very  easily ;  and  often  when  I  was  trying  to  do  something, 
and  tempted  to  give  it  up,  he  would  come  beside  me,  and 
say,  "  Try  !  try  !  " 

After  he  left  the  asylum,  Black  Mick  took  his  place 
every  day  in  the  garden.  Once  at  mid-day,  when  walking 
back  to  the  house  with  this  guardian  angel  quite  close  to  me, 
I  heard  someone  coming  quickly  behind,  and  I  felt  some- 
thing bump  hard  into  me.  I  thought  it  was  the  old  patient, 
Van,  who  was  late  and  was  hurrying  past ;  but  no  one  passed 
us.  I  looked  round,  but  there  was  no  one  at  all  behind  us. 
Black  Mick  gave  a  loud,  coarse  laugh,  and  I  felt  certain  that 
he  had  seen  something  which  delighted  him.  I  asked  him, 
and  pressed  him  to  tell  me  what  he  had  seen,  but  he  would 
not  do  so.  In  a  few  hours  I  thought  it  was  only  my  imagina- 
tion, and  I  never  thought  of  the  thing  again  till  something 
similar  happened  to  me  many  years  afterwards. 

I  soon  became  very  despondent  and  untidy  in  my  dress, 
and  even  slurred  over  washing  properly.  This  became  so 
marked,  that  the  good  doctor  called  kindly  attention  to  it, 
and  tried  to  brace  me  up  by  remarking  pointedly  how  highly 
respected  my  uncle  had  been,  and,  from  what  he  could 
gather,  all  my  people  also.  I  was  able  to  see  the  point  of 
his  remark ;  but  I  was  so  depressed  that  I  did  not  feel  as  if 
I  wanted  to  be  respected,  or  see  how  I  could  recover  my  own 
self-respect. 

Before  long,  a  friend  stood  sponsor  for  me  and  got  me 
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out  of  the  asylum,  and  I  began  to  make  a  pretence  of  working 
and  studying  once  more ;  but  I  could  not  attain  to  any 
power  of  concentration,  because  the  follies  of  the  past  and 
the  hopelessness  of  the  future  kept  coming  up  before  my 
mind.  Later,  it  was  thought  advisable  for  me  to  go  back 
to  my  native  country  and  a  cooler  climate  ;  so,  as  soon  as  the 
passage  money  had  been  cabled,  I  booked  a  passage  on  an 
Orient  liner.  During  the  voyage,  I  was  persecuted  with  evil 
thoughts  and  depressed  at  the  misery  and  hopelessness  of 
such  a  home-coming,  and  several  times  contemplated  a  plunge 
into  the  unknown.  But  fear  that  there  was  nothing  beyond 
deprived  me  of  what  I  considered  as  the  courage  necessary 
for  such  an  act ;  for  my  fear  of  death  and  inclination  to 
cling  to  life  have  always  been  abnormally  strong.  Life 
might  be,  and  was,  miserable,  but  it  was  the  only  thing  I 
had,  and  that  I  was  certain  of.  So  I  arrived  home  safely, 
but  in  a  very  dejected  frame  of  mind,  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1896. 


Affection's  charm  no  longer  gilds 

The  idol  of  the  shrine, 
But  cold  oblivion  seeks  to  fill 

Regret's  ambrosial  wine. 

— "  Songs  without  Sense  " — BRET  HARTE. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ELEVEN  YEARS. 

NOTHING  could  exceed  the  warmth  and  kindness  of 
my  reception  at  home  by  the  same  relations  who 
had  done  their  best  for  me  as  a  child.     In  spite  of 
this,    I   was   haunted,    day  after   day,   by  a  bitter 
regret  at  the  follies  and  idleness  of  my  past,  and  I  certainly 
exaggerated  to  myself  the  disadvantage  I  should  be  in  when 
once  again  it  must  become  necessary  for  me  to  start  work 
and  endeavour  to  remain  in  that  state  of  life   into  which   I 
had  been  born.     Like  most  lunatics,   I   blamed  everything 
and   everybody,   except  myself,   for  my  past  mistakes  and 
present  predicament,  and  kept  harping  upon  the  fact,  and 
thinking  that  if  only  I  had  been  better  counselled  and  guided 
things  would  have  been  very  different,   and  I  would  have 
made  a  good  thing  out  of  this  life. 

One  day  I  confided  the  exact  nature  of  my  previous 
illness,  and  mentioned  that,  curiously  enough,  an  overpowering 
presentiment  I  had  had  when  a  child  had  been  fulfilled. 

The  incident  alluded  to  is  perhaps  peculiar  enough  for 
me  to  mention  it.  I  was  about  ten  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
had  been  playing  on  the  sea-shore  one  fine  afternoon.  When 
I  became  tired,  I  sat  down  on  the  beach,  and  two  ladies  came 
and  sat  each  side  of  me  and  began  to  ask  me  questions.  I 
asked  who  they  were,  and  they  said  they  were  great  friends 

of  M ,  mentioning  a  relation  of  mine  who  is  one  of  the 

best  and  kindest  Christian  women  that  ever  lived.  I  re- 
member after  this  suddenly  asking  them  a  question  on  a 
sex  problem,  which  at  the  time  shewed  my  absolute  inno- 
cence, but  which  visibly  disconcerted  them.  It  was  the 
first  time  any  such  enquiry  had  ever  occurred  to  my  mind, 
and  it  was  four  years  afterwards  before  I  even  thought  of 
it  again.  After  that,  at  long  intervals,  I  sometimes  wondered 
what  on  earth  had  prompted  it,  just  at  a  time  when  I  was 
with  people  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  They  did  not 
answer,  but  looked  grave  and  rather  sad ;  and  I,  suddenly 
remembering  it  was  tea-time,  got  up,  turned  round,  and  went 
home.  I  had  only  gone  a  few  steps  when  I  noticed  an  evil- 
looking  man  who  seemed  much  amused  at  something,  and 
who  must  have  been  walking  about  behind  us.  On  men- 
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tioning  the  interview,  I  was  suspected  of  falsehood  and 
romancing ;  and  then  I  stated,  in  distress,  that  I  knew 
when  I  was  grown  up  and  about  twenty-one  years  old  I 
would  not  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  turn  for  a  living, 
for  some  great  disaster  would  have  befallen  me.  I  was  asked 
how  I  knew,  and  my  reply  was  that  I  did  not  know  how  I 
knew,  but  that  I  knew.  I  was  told  not  to  think  such  absurd 
things,  for  how  could  I  possibly  know  anything.  Of  course, 
no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  such  imaginary  idiocy,  and 
I  forgot  all  about  it  myself,  save  for  a  passing  thought  once 
or  twice  during  all  those  years. 

I  now  reminded  one  of  the  old  ladies  who  had  helped 
to  bring  me  up,  of  this  presentiment,  and  stated  that  fate 
and  the  stars  in  their  courses  seemed  against  me,  and  that, 
when  I  had  been  insane,  memories  of  the  Bible  and  its 
history  had  been  much  in  my  thoughts.  To  my  surprise, 
the  dear  old  woman  expressed  her  heartfelt  joy  and  thank- 
fulness for  this.  I  interrupted  her  almost  rudely,  and  with 
bitterness  said  that  she  had  quite  misunderstood  me,  for  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  Bible  I  would  probably  never  have 
become  insane,  and  that  when  I  was  mad  my  knowledge  of 
it  helped  to  keep  me  mad.  I  was  now  able,  so  I  stated,  to 
speak  from  experience,  for  I  had  had  visions,  and  thought  I 
had  seen  the  devil  and  also  God,  and  even  imagined  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  for  a  time  actually  come  upon  me, 
even  though  I  had  been  violent  and  had  afterwards  become 
mad ;  but  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  touch  of  sun- 
stroke, causing  insanity  and  giving  rise  to  delusions  and 
hallucinations.  Judging  from  analogy,  all  Daniel  or  Ezekiel 
saw  must  have  been  caused  by  a  similar  accident,  probably 
aggravated  by  wine  and  a  highly-strung  emotional  or  de- 
votional (it  was  the  same  thing)  temperament.  As  for  the 
dragons,  wild  beasts,  scarlet  women,  candlesticks,1  frogs, 
stars,  serpents,  and  devils  of  Revelation,  they  were  the 
signs  of  a  more  advanced  and  less  curable  form  of  sunstroke 
and  insanity,  complicated  by  the  dotage  of  old  age ;  and  if 
Heaven  meant  continually  casting  down  golden  crowns  upon 
a  glassy  sea,  in  the  society  of  old  women  and  mediaeval 
monsters,  I,  for  one,  could  not  even  wish  for  it. 

I  noticed  a  fearfully  pained  look  on  the  old  lady's  face, 
and  I  was  vexed  with  myself  for  having  grieved  her ;  but 
never  for  a  moment  did  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  con- 
clusions, founded  as  they  were  on  my  own  experience  and 
medical  diagnosis. 

(i)  The  candlesticks,  by  the  way,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  scarlet 
woman,  though  I  myself,  with  many  others,  had  got  it  into  my  head  that 
they  were  inseparable.  They  were  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  early 
Christian  Churches  then  in  existence,  whose  ministers  were  consecrated  by 
the  disciples  themselves. 
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"  No  one,"  I  continued,  "  believes  in  eternal  punish- 
ment now,  and  if  they  do  they  insult  God's  mercy." 

"  The  same  word  is  used  for  eternal  happiness  as  for 
eternal  punishment,  and  we  cannot  become  sure  of  the  one 
without  being  convinced  of  the  other,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

Before  this  conversation  took  place,  I  had  made  some 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  I  might  and  could  get  a  living  by 
going  into  the  Church.  I  even  thought  of  this  seriously,  for 
I  considered  that  numbers  of  the  clergy — no  matter  what 
they  professed  and  called  themselves — only  regarded  parts 
of  Scripture  as  true,  or  as  containing  elements  of  truth  of 
any  doctrinal  value,  and  that  most  of  them  were  quite  con- 
tent to  remain  like  this,  because  they  did  not  and  could  not 
understand  eastern  metaphors  or  eastern  modes  of  exag- 
geration. I  believed,  in  a  sort  of  way,  in  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  without  thinking  much  about  it,  just  because 
multitudes  did  believe  in  it,  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  that 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  it ;  but  as  to  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  fact  beyond  mere  opinion,  well,  I  considered  that  no 
man  living  had  it. 

When  I  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  and  walking  one 
day  by  myself,  I  happened  to  pass  a  Sunday  school,  and 
heard  children  singing  their  hymns.  A  sudden  resolution 
came  over  me  that,  come  what  might,  I  could  never  have 
the  face  to  go  and  pretend  to  teach  children  anything  I 
myself  did  not  and  could  not  fully  and  absolutely  believe 
and  strive  to  live  up  to.  To  attempt  to  teach  them,  or  to 
shew  them,  how  to  worship  God  in  a  way  pleasing  to  Him 
would  be  for  me  such  unutterable,  sickening  hypocrisy  that 
I  would  sooner  shoot  myself. 

Later  on,  I  said  something  more  about  it,  but  was  met 
by  the  usual  reply,  "  that  unless  one  felt  a  call  or  natural 
inclination  for  the  ministry,  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  enter 
it." 

One  day  my  Huguenot  grandmother — a  very  aged 
woman,  near  death — asked  to  see  me.  She  made  me  kneel 
at  her  bedside,  while  she  put  her  hands  on  my  head  and 
blessed  me,  and  said  she  knew  I  was  a  good  lad.  I  felt  fear- 
fully ashamed,  for  I  knew  I  was  not,  and  I  told  her  so ;  but 
she  insisted  that  she  was  right.  I  knew  that  she  was  one 
of  the  finest  characters  that  had  ever  lived,  but  I  thought 
her  idea  foolish  and  antiquated,  though  I  recognised  that 
it  was  a  filial  duty  to  humour  and  obey  as  far  as  possible 
one  in  her  position. 

Some  time  after  this,  my  father  wrote  home  that  per- 
haps I  might  do  worse  than  learn  sheep-farming  in  Scotland  ; 
but  I  took  the  matter  into  my  own  hands  by  getting  married, 
and  after  that  had  no  cause  for  anxiety.  Altered  circum- 
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stances,  my  own  inclination,  and  a  naturally  recuperative 
constitution  rendered  it  easy  for  me  to  put  out  of  my  mind, 
and  quickly  and  entirely  forget,  all  my  former  misfortunes. 

Up  to  this  time,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  had  from 
time  to  time,  at  frequent  intervals,  both  at  school  and  after- 
wards, set  high  ideals  and  a  strict  daily  discipline  before  me. 
They  were  not  founded  on  faith  or  religion ;  simply  on  a 
wish  to  do  well  here  in  this  world  and  to  be  able  to  think  well 
of  myself ;  and  I  was  never  able  to  keep  to  them  for  any 
length  of  time.  After  this,  I  lived  simply  for  sport  and 
pleasure ;  but  in  order  to  please  my  relations,  and  to  prove 
for  my  own  satisfaction  that  I  had  still  some  glimmerings  of 
intelligence  left,  I  entered  an  Inn  of  Court,  and  went  through 
the  ordinary  course  for  admission  to  the  degree  of  barrister- 
at-law.  For  the  first  two  years  I  did  very  well  at  my 
examinations,  but  the  third  year  I  simply  shuffled  through. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900,  there  was  an 
appeal  for  men  who  could  ride  and  shoot  to  volunteer  for 
active  service  in  South  Africa.  I  had  not  quite  completed 
my  law  course  ;  but  such  an  opportunity  for  excitement 
and  a  change  of  scene  was  not  to  be  missed,  and  great 
curiosity  to  see  what  war  was  really  like,  together  with 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  "  cheap  "  medal,  impelled  me 
to  send  in  my  application  at  once.  No  feeling  of  patriotism 
entered  into  the  matter,  for  I  did  not  regard  the  country  as 
being  in  any  real  danger,  except  perhaps  from  loss  of  pride 
and  prestige,  which  might  not,  indeed,  have  been  so  injurious 
as  some  would  have  us  imagine. 

Being  as  strong  and  more  active  than  I  am  now,  and 
accustomed  to  all  out-door  sports,  especially  shooting,  I 
easily  passed  all  tests,  medical  and  otherwise,  though  I 
mentioned  my  "  touch  of  the  sun  "  some  years  before. 

The  regiment  in  which  I  served  as  a  trooper  was  cut  off, 
and  we  were  all  taken  prisoners  in  our  first  engagement — a 
severe  one,  lasting  several  days.  In  the  opinion  of  some  of 
my  immediate  companions — who,  though  full  privates  like 
myself,  were,  unlike  me,  men  of  ability  at  civil  and  learned 
professions — this  disaster  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
applying  the  motto,  "  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  de- 
mentat,"1  to  whoever  was  responsible. 

My  own  particular  company  was  the  last  to  be  sur- 
rounded and  compelled  to  surrender.  Before  this,  we  had 
formed  up  in  a  small  circular  stone  sangar  for  a  last  stand, 
and  had  with  us  one  machine  gun,  which  of  course  jammed 
when  it  was  most  needed.  About  fifty  yards  on  one  flank 
there  was  a  sandy  hill  or  ridge,  sheltering  us  for  the  moment 

(i)  Whom  God  wishes  to  destroy,  He  first  drives  mad. 
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on  that  side,  but  completely  commanding  our  position.  I 
was  able  to  call  the  attention  of  our  captain,  who  had  been 
badly  wounded  early  that  morning,  and  had  yet  continued 
fighting  bravely  all  day,  to  the  fact  that  this  hill  could  and 
would  be  taken  quickly,  and  unseen  by  us,  and  render  our 
position  untenable.  He  called  for  volunteers  to  try  and 
hold  it,  and  two  or  three  of  us  made  a  rush  for  it.  I  had  got 
about  half  way,  when  I  seemed  to  cross  my  legs  or  trip ;  I 
do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but  I  unexpectedly  fell  some 
twenty  yards  or  so  nearer  than  the  place  where  I  had  in- 
tended taking  cover.  Before  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
get  up  again  and  run  the  remaining  distance,  I  saw  the  hats 
of  a  number  of  Boers  appearing  above  the  ridge,  and  knew 
that  all  hope  of  successful  resistance  was  gone.  A  second 
afterwards,  on  the  right  flank  and  directly  opposite  to  me,  a 
young  Boer  on  a  bay  horse  over-rode  the  rest  of  his  com- 
panions and  dismounted  without  seeing  me.  My  rifle  was 
loaded,  I  had  him  covered,  and  if  I  had  pulled  the  trigger 
I  must  have  shot  him.  Just  as  I  was  pressing  on  the  trigger 
and  making  certain  of  my  aim,  a  thought  flashed  through 
my  mind  that  he  was  younger  than  myself,  and  probably 
had  a  father  and  mother  who  would  miss  him,  and  that  his 
death  could  not  make  any  difference  to  the  now  inevitable 
issue.  My  next  thought  was  that  if  I  did  not  shoot  him  he 
would  shoot  me ;  and  I  was  certain  that,  in  any  case,  I  would 
see  whether  there  was  another  world  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
had,  of  course — and  I  was  one  of  the  best  shots  in  a  picked 
company — fired  for  days  as  carefully  as  I  could  at  com- 
paratively long  ranges,  when  I  could  not  see  the  painful 
effect,  if  any,  of  my  own  shots ;  but  now  a  sudden  fear  of 
being  hurried  into  the  unknown  with  the  blood  upon  my 
hands  of  a  man  whose  features  I  could  clearly  see  fairly 
paralysed  me,  and  the  thought  struck  me  that,  if  I  spared 
him,  God  might  spare  me.  I  knew  then  that  I  was  a  coward, 
because  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  Eternity  ;  and  I  lowered 
my  rifle.  At  that  moment  he  saw  me,  and  I  had  a  good  look 
down  his  rifle  barrel ;  but  whether  he  fired  or  not  I  do  not 
know,  for  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  the  noise  of  the  general 
fusillade  was  very  great.  I  tried  to  repeat  to  myself  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  but,  to  my  astonishment,  could  remember 
nothing  whatever  but  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,"  though 
I  felt  that  the  safety  of  my  soul  depended  on  my  remembering 
a  little  more  of  it  than  that.  I  also  remember  adding  that, 
if  God  spared  me,  I  would  enter  the  Ministry  and  try  to  do 
something  for  Him  before  being  called  on  to  appear.  A 
moment  afterwards  all  firing  ceased,  and  yet  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  our  captain  had  surrendered,  for  he  was  a  man 
brave  to  foolhardiness ;  but  personally  I  felt  thankful. 
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I  took  the  breech  out  of  my  rifle,  hit  it  out  of  shape 
against  a  rock,  and  then  threw  it  away  just  before  an  old, 
grey-bearded  Boer  came  to  take  my  surrender.  I  gave  him 
my  rifle,  and  he  looked  at  the  breech  and  said,  in  quite  good 
English,  "  Ah,  you  know  what  to  do."  Just  then,  I  saw 
another  man  in  our  company,  whom  I  knew  well,  surrender 
his  rifle  to  the  young  man  who  had  been  on  the  bay  horse. 
Suddenly  it  struck  me  that  somewhere  or  other,  I  could  not 
tell  where,  I  had  seen  that  same  Spanish-looking,  olive  face, 
large  nose,  and  broad-brimmed  felt  hat ;  so  I  purposely  went 
up  and  looked  carefully  at  this  youth  and  spoke  to  him. 
He  nodded  and  grinned,  yet  made  no  answer ;  so  I  spoke  to 
him  again.  But  the  trooper  said  to  me,  quickly,  "  He  does 
not  understand  English"  ;  and  so,  after  taking  a  good  look 
at  him  to  make  quite  certain,  I  walked  away.  After  thinking 
for  a  few  seconds  how  peculiar  it  was,  I  gave  it  up,  and 
being  weak  with  hunger,  enjoyed  some  biltong  that  one  of 
the  Boers  gave  me  out  of  his  saddle-bags.  Again  I  had  to 
think  of  this  curious  incident,  and  then  remembered  that  it 
was  as  an  hallucination  in  the  asylum  in  Australia  that  I 
had  seen  both  man  and  horse  before,  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  supposition  that 
insane  people  sometimes  saw  future  persons  or  events  in  an 
extraordinary  manner. 

I  had  not  time  or  inclination  to  dwell  on  it,  however, 
and  it  only  gave  me  a  moment's  passing  surprise.  I  felt 
deeply  the  degradation  of  being  taken  a  prisoner  through  a 
country  I  had  anticipated  traversing  in  quite  a  different 
capacity,  and  the  whole  incident  troubled  me  no  more ; 
except  that  several  times  afterwards,  when  thinking  of  the 
surrender,  I  accused  myself,  and  rightly  so,  of  cowardice  for 
not  shooting  dead  an  enemy  instantly  it  became  my  duty  to 
my  country  to  do  so ;  in  fact,  on  this  account  I  did  not  like 
recalling  the  circumstance  at  all,  and  soon  forgot  about  it.1 

One  incident  of  great  kindness  on  the  part  of  our 
captors,  when  later  on  we  were  prisoners  in  a  barbed  wire 
enclosure,  is  worth  mentioning.  One  evening  I  entered  into 
conversation  with  one  of  the  Boer  guard  who  could  speak 
English,  and  I  told  him  I  had  no  salt  and  was  badly  in  need 
of  some.  I  gathered  from  his  reply  that  they  had  none 
themselves,  but  were  accustomed  to  do  without  it ;  but  if  I 

(i)  It  was  the  motive,  of  course,  that  made  the  cowardice  ;  for,  though  my  first 
thought  was  of  what  his  parents  would  feel,  it  was  not  so  much  the  love  of 
God  or  man  that  checked  me,  as  the  fear  of  what  might  happen  to  myself 
later  on.  One  other  thing  that  perhaps  influenced  me  was  the  fact  that  I 
never  could  work  up,  or  feel,  the  least  hatred  or  dislike  for  the  Boers,  and 
some  of  the  Free  Staters  I  really  liked.  Indeed,  I  met  a  few  men  of 
whom  I  could  honestly  say  that,  if  it  came  to  a  point,  I  would  sooner  they 
shot  me  than  I  shot  them. 
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was  badly  in  need  of  it,  he  would  ride,  as  soon  as  he  was  off 
duty,  to  a  place  some  miles  away  where  he  thought  he  could 
get  some,  and  would  give  it  to  me  if  I  came  next  morning  to 
the  same  spot.  I  told  him  I  was  badly  in  need  of  it.  As 
soon  as  I  awoke  next  morning,  I  went  to  where  he  was  on 
sentry-go.  He  looked  surprised,  and  said  he  had  given  me 
the  salt  an  hour  or  so  before  at  day-break.  I  told  him 
someone  else  must  have  taken  it,  and,  as  he  continued  positive, 
I  got  my  two  messmates  to  come  and  prove  that  I  had  not 
received  it.  The  three  of  us  mess'ed  together  and  slept  in 
the  same  small  tent,  jammed  side  by  side  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  up  without  dis- 
turbing the  others.  My  Boer  friend  looked  at  us  all  closely, 
and  then  asked  if  there  was  anyone  among  the  prisoners 
exactly  like  me.  We  told  him  there  was  not.  He  muttered 
something  in  rather  broken  English  about  its  being  extra- 
ordinary, for  his  sight  was  very  good,  and  he  put  his  fingers 
up  to  his  eyes.  It  was  this  gesture  that  I  remember,  rather 
than  the  exact  words  he  spoke.  Then,  to  my  surprise,  he  said 
that  he  would  ride  again  for  another  packet  that  night,  and 
for  me  to  be  at  the  same  post  next  morning  at  daybreak. 
This  I  did,  and  I  got  the  salt  very  early  the  next  morning. 
I  expressed  surprise  at  the  large  amount  he  had  brought, 
but  he  said  he  had  brought  much  more  the  day  before.  I 
offered  him  either  a  sovereign  or  a  half-sovereign  out  of  my 
belt,  but  he  would  not  take  the  money,  and  simply  said  if 
there  was  anything  else  I  was  in  great  need  of  to  let  him 
know,  and  he  would  do  his  best  to  get  it  for  me. 

Later  on,  I  had  a  very  bad  turn  of  dysentery,  and  the 
kindness  and  attention  of  a  doctor  and  some  nurses  from 
Princess  Wilhelmina's  Hospital  in  Holland  I  shall  never 
forget.  I  never  saw  anything  in  my  life  like  the  devoted 
care  and  close  attention  of  this  good  man  and  these  noble 
women,  and  they  had  to  work  day  and  night  looking  after 
a  crowd  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners.  When  shaking 
hands  and  saying  good-bye  to  me  after  our  own  forces  had 
effected  our  release,  this  doctor  told  me  that  they  had  been 
brusquely  told  to  "  Move  on  !  "  without  one  word  of  thanks 
from  the  British  authorities,  though  he  had  come  out  at  his 
own  expense  and  had  volunteered  to  nurse  British  prisoners, 
and  since  he  had  taken  charge  of  them  the  percentage  of 
deaths  had  decreased  in  a  most  astonishing  manner.  This 
I  knew  already,  for  I  had  heard  it  before  from  some  private 
soldiers  who  had  been  prisoners  for  more  than  a  year.  I 
could  say  nothing  to  him  then,  except  that  it  was  "  hard 
lines  "  ;  but  now  I  know  that  the  thanks  and  reward  they 
all  really  worked  for,  probably  all  their  lives,  will  come  later  on 
from  a  greater  Government  than  that  of  either  Great  Britain 
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or  Holland.  Some  of  the  men  told  me  that  in  the  evening, 
when  this  doctor  took  a  few  minutes  to  himself,  he  used  to 
walk  to  the  foot  of  a  small  hill  where  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
who  had  died  were  buried,  and  used  to  pray  and  even  weep 
at  their  graves.  The  men  who  said  nothing  when  they  heard 
this  respected  him  in  their  hearts  for  it ;  others,  I  think, 
thought  him  a  "  molly  of  a  man."  Spiritually  dead  and  de- 
graded as  I  was,  I  had  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  despise  him  for 
shewing  true  heart  and  true  religion ;  and  though  I  did  not 
respect  him  for  it  at  that  time,  I  respected  him  for  the  un- 
doubted ability  he  shewed  in  his  medical  profession. 

Later,  I  was  invalided  home,  and  when  quite  strong 
again  decided,  as  my  regiment  had  been  disbanded,  that  I 
would  only  return  if  I  was  given  a  regular  commission, 
for  which  I  was  very  anxious.  I  tried  hard  for  this,  but 
even  with  a  recommendation  from  my  commanding  officer 
that  I  had  been  "  an  exceptionally  good  trooper,  and  was 
fitted,  in  his  opinion,  for  a  commission  either  in  the  regular 
or  irregular  forces,"  I  was  unsuccessful,  but  was  promised 
one  in  the  Yeomanry  (volunteers),  and  told  to  send  in  an 
application.  This  I  did,  but  later  on  withdrew  it,  finished 
what  remained  of  my  law  course,  and  was  duly  called  to  the 
Bar.  I  put  away  from  my  mind  my  promise  of  entering  the 
Ministry,  because  I  did  not  really  want  to  be  good.  I  excused 
myself  by  thinking  that  I  was  not  sure  about  God,  and  so 
did  not  want  to  be  a  fraud.  It  strikes  me  now  that  when- 
ever I  was  near  death,  or  very  ill,  I  felt  quite  sure  ;  but  when 
well  and  in  no  danger,  this  certainty  seemed  to  evaporate. 

I  never  attempted  to  practice  at  the  Bar,  but  continued 
as  before  to  lead  a  purely  pleasure-seeking  life — fishing, 
yachting,  and  rough-shooting  over  mountain,  moor,  and  bog, 
without  any  respect  for  the  Bible  or  any  obligation  other 
than  that  of  keeping  within  the  law  of  the  land.  I  never  read 
or  studied  anything  except  a  daily  paper,  in  order  to  keep 
just  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  and  some  books  and 
periodicals  dealing  with  sport.  Once  or  twice,  perhaps,  faint 
misgivings  may  have  crossed  my  mind  as  to  what  the  end  of 
this  seemingly  happy  and  enviable  life  would  be,  but  these 
were  easily  put  aside  by  the  thought  that  I  should  only  "  go 
where  most  men  go."  Casual  reflections,  at  very  rare  in- 
tervals, that  I  got  less  happiness  really  out  of  life  than  a 
child  did — even  one  that  has  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  working  and  learning  lessons — annoyed  me,  and  I 
banished  them  at  once  ;  for  I  regarded  this  want  of  child-like 
happiness  as  the  inevitable  result  of  growth  and  age  in  every 
life,  both  animal  and  human.  I  decided  that  when  I  grew 
too  old  to  enjoy  shooting  nearly  every  day,  I  would  go  and 
live  near  some  town  where  I  could  yacht  in  the  summer, 
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and  in  the  winter  play  golf  in  the  morning  and  read  the 
papers  and  play  bridge  all  afternoon  and  evening  at  some 
club. 

I  remember  once — the  only  time  I  ever  spoke  on  the 
subject  seriously — saying  to  a  clergyman  that  if  there  were 
such  a  thing  as  judgment,  I  would  sooner  be  judged  by  God 
than  by  my  own  father,  fond  as  I  was  of  him,  and  as  I  knew 
he  was  of  me ;  for  I  felt,  somehow,  that  to  know  all  would 
be  to  forgive  all.  The  idea  of  really  necessary  and  severe 
punishment  never  once  occurred  to  me.  Indeed,  most  people 
now-a-days  think  that  if  there  is  a  heaven  they  can  hardly 
miss  it,  when,  as  a  matter  of  truth,  they  can  hardly  get 
there,  and  if  by  accident  they  were  put  into  a  heavenly  state 
of  bliss,  they  certainly  would  not  keep  in  it  long. 

But  away  with  moralising.  I  know  that  in  order  to 
overcome  certain  scruples,  which  I  regarded  as  the  result  of 
a  narrow  religious  up-bringing,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
Moses  must  have  drawn  up  the  Ten  Commandments  out  of 
his  own  head,  because  they  were  so  simple.  Any  reasonable 
human  being  could,  and  would,  have  devised  such  laws  lor 
the  purpose  of  keeping  any  large  community  together  and 
at  peace  between  themselves,  in  order  that  it  might  remain 
united  and  therefore  strong  against  outside  enemies. 
Common  sense,  I  considered,  told  me  that  what  was  natural 
was  by  no  means  sinful,  as  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with 
the  happiness  or  property  of  others,  or  injure  one's  own 
bodily  health.  Although  I  was  such  an  upholder  of  nature, 
I  was  at  times,  in  a  half-sort-of-way,  just  aware  that  I  was 
losing  natural  and  deep  affection  for  my  own  kith  and  kin. 
One  of  the  Commandments  especially  I  considered  only 
applied  to  sins  with  married  women,  and  as  such  was  worthy 
of  observance,  for  any  infringement  would  naturally  be 
calculated  to  create  strife  between  men.  Indeed,  I  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  was  no  sin  except  cruelty ;  that 
sin  was  a  man-made  idea,  and  that  if  we  were  born  with  a 
sense  of  sin  called  conscience,  it  was  because  our  fathers 
were  foolish  enough  to  have  it. 

These  ideas  are  common  enough  ;  they  sprang  apparently 
spontaneously  with  me  out  of  my  own  mind,  without  talking 
or  discussing  such  things  with  others,  and  without  reading 
one  word  of  atheistic  literature.  I  was  not  really  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  matter  to  read  one  way  or  the  other,  but  I 
had  to  make  some  reasonable  excuses  to  myself  while 
breaking  away  from  early  teaching.  Any  statements  as  to 
extraordinary  demonstrations  of  Power  or  unnatural  phe- 
nomena at  the  time  the  Decalogue  was  delivered  I  regarded 
as  being  invented  by  some,  and  added  to  by  others,  of  the 
various  authors  of  the  Pentateuch  for  the  sake  of  impressing 
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children  yet  unborn.  On  the  other  hand,  anything  in  the 
Bible  that  was  too  difficult  or  extraordinary  to  understand 
I  regarded  as  insanity  or  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  for  God  would  not  reveal  Himself  in  this  way,  at 
any  rate.  I  was  so  blind  that  I  failed  to  see  I  had  put  my- 
self in  the  exact  position  of  the  "  children  in  the  market- 
place "  :  because  a  thing  was  easily  understood,  God  never 
revealed  or  commanded  it,  human  minds  invented  it ;  be- 
cause a  thing  was  past  man's  comprehension,  God  was  not 
the  author,  for  He  would  not  tell  men  things  beyond  their 
comprehension.  As  for  the  personal  claim  and  message  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  strikes  me  now  that  I  never  thought  seriously 
about  it  at  all. 

Most  of  those  who  do  not  believe  are  in  no  better  logical 
position  than  I  was,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  an  active  desire 
to  gratify  some  wish  condemned  by  the  New  Testament, 
or  a  more  passive  reluctance  to  adopt  a  manner  of  life  re- 
commended therein.  Others  are  adepts  at  digging  pools  of 
dirty  water  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and, 
bathing  in  these,  imagine  themselves  clean.  They  take  as 
pardonable  precedents  what  is  evil  out  of  the  one,  and 
attempt  to  calm  any  fears  with  happy  statements  as  to 
God's  attributes  and  mercy,  and  His  blessed  promises  with 
respect  to  Christ's  sacrifice  and  atonement,  in  the  other. 
Others,  again,  are  for  ever  trying  to  shelter  themselves  be- 
hind legal  formalities  alone.  They  do  not  seem  to  realise 
that  the  spirit  and  moral  code  of  the  New  Testament  has 
totally  superseded  that  of  the  Old,  and  that  it  is  at  the  end 
of  the  New  they  must  some  time  or  other  appear  with  an 
absolutely  pure  yet  loving  mind,  and  not  one  that  loveth 
or  maketh  anything  foul  or  false.  But  I  must  return  to 
plain  narrative. 

Shortly  after  being  called  to  the  Bar,  I  set  off  by  myself 
for  seven  or  eight  months  travel,  and  paid  a  hurried  visit  in 
1903  to  Sydney,  the  scene  of  some  of  my  previous  hallucina- 
tions. On  the  voyage,  I  ran  down  missionaries  whenever 
they  were  mentioned,  and  posed  as  a  widower. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  far  side,  the  first  friend  I  called 
on  was  the  solicitor  in  whose  study  I  had  made  the  curious 
assertion  about  my  guardian,  who  was  with  us  both  in  the 
room  at  the  time.  He  told  me  that  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  tremor  after  many  years  of  continued  drought 
and  bush-fires,  and  that  there  was  fear  that  all  the  grass 
seed  would  rot  in  the  ground  if  there  was  any  more  of  it.  I 
had  heard  in  letters  that  there  had  been  big  bush-fires  and 
bad  years,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  it  had  been  anything  much, 
or  that  it  had  been  continuous.  I  had  forgotten  that  I  had 
made  any  definite  statement  about  it  to  him,  so  I  carelessly 
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replied,  "  I  suppose  they're  praying  in  the  churches,  and  a 
fat  lot  of  good  it  will  do  !  " 

Afterwards,  I  saw  some  notices  of  it  in  the  Australian 
papers,  and  that  it  was  regarded  by  some  men — scientists 
and  newspaper  reporters — as  a  cyclic  period  of  drought  due 
in  the  course  of  nature.  I  thought  they  were  perfectly  right, 
and  that  anything  I  had  said  or  seen  or  heard  about  it 
during  my  sunstroke  and  madness  was  merely  a  peculiar 
coincidence.  I  never  seriously  connected  the  two  things, 
for  I  was  far  too  busy  seeing  what  fun  I  could  get ;  but  I 
was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  myself,  for  I  was  laid  up  with  a 
bad  attack  of  fever  nearly  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

There  was  one  thing  I  did  do,  however.  I  called  at  the 
asylum  and  saw  the  doctor,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  news  of, 
or  knew  the  whereabouts  of,  my  old  friend  and  guardian, 

J O'B .  My  object  in  doing  so  was  simply  to  thank 

him  for  his  care  and  kindness  when  I  was  in  a  very  bad 
way,  and,  if  I  could  find  him,  give  him  a  good,  substantial 
present.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  doctor  astonished 
me  by  saying  that  there  never  was  such  a  person,  or  that 
he  never  had  had  an  attendant  of  that  name.  I  was  sur- 
prised, and  was  going  to  argue  the  point,  when  a  friend  who 
was  with  me  intervened  and  changed  the  subject.  I  took 
the  hint,  and  did  not  return  to  it ;  for  if  a  man  who  has  once 
been  certified  attempts  to  argue  with  some  mental  experts, 
he  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  I  carefully  noted  the  dis- 
tance between  the  railway  station  and  the  asylum,  and  was 
convinced  that  I  had  indeed  been  very  mad  years  before 
when  I  was  certain  that  I  had  entered  the  asylum  almost 
directly  after  I  had  left  the  station.  My  visit  had  no  effect 
whatever  upon  me,  except  to  make  me  certain  that  seven 
years  before  I  had  suffered  simply  from  hallucinations  due 
to  sunstroke,  and  from  nothing  else ;  though  I  should  have 
enjoyed  the  sensations  of  strength  and  happiness  if  at  the 
same  time  I  could  have  avoided  all  appearance  of  insanity, 
with  its  attendant  risks. 

Some  time  after  my  return,  when  I  was  again  devoted 
to  sport,  varied  by  an  occasional  visit  to  London  or  Paris, 
I  remember  becoming  depressed  for  a  short  time,  while  some 
dreams  stirred  up  an  indefinable  sense  of  having  lived  in 
some  other  life,  or  rather  in  some  other  places  in  which  I 
knew  I  had  never  been.  I  confess  also  that  I  had  some 
curious  longings.  I  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  about 
the  future  or  the  past — longings  like  those  a  man  feels  when, 
looking  at  some  old  forgotten  piece  of  family  jewellery,  he 
calls  to  mind  some  brave  man  or  good  woman  in  their  young 
days,  and  remembers  that  what  is  dead  mould  now  was  a 
beautiful  thing  once ;  longings  like  those  one  feels  at  some 
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lovely  sunrise  or  sunset,  or  on  a  still,  warm  moonlight  night 
when  the  deep  shining  ocean  throbs  in  great  heart-breaks  of 
white  surf  upon  some  sandy  shore ;  longings  that  brought 
with  them  that  strange  feeling  of  actual  physical  pain  which 
a  man  feels  when  his  whole  mind  is  filled  with  the  contem- 
plation of  something  too  beautiful  for  this  body  to  endure, 
some  grand  scenery  or  exquisite  music,  tinged  with  the  sad 
sense  that  it  cannot  last — that  it  is  even  then  passing  away. 
But  I  always  shook  myself  out  of  such  weaknesses.  I  also 
felt  strongly  what  multitudes,  I  suppose,  have  felt  and  will 
feel — a  curious  sense  of  the  absolute  loneliness  of  one's  own 
individual  existence,  a  sense  of  being  by  and  to  oneself, 
alone  and  apart  from  all  other  existences  in  innumerable 
difficulties,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  sufferings,  that  no  one 
could  ever  hope  to  understand  or  enter  into  except  God — 
if  such  a  Power  existed,  and  if  He  should  ever  care  to  do  so. 
I  even  got  so  far  as  to  write  a  few  halting  lines  in  rhyme  on 
the  subject,  which  began  as  follows : — 
Misery,  regret,  remorse, 

Sorrow,  suffering,  and  pain 
Hell  of  this  life  make — the  curse, 
Thrice  descended  curse  of  Cain. 

This  effusion,  curiously  enough,  became  quite  devotional 
towards  its  close,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  God  would 
be  able  to  understand  some  day  when  we  should  have  to 
stand,  each  one  of  us,  before  Him,  with  all  disguises  torn 
away. 

It  may  be  in  mercy  kind 

That  He  strips  the  quivering  soul 

Naked,  helpless,  makes  it  stand 

In  the  hollow  of  His  hand, 

Shivering  and  desolate, 

Ignorant  of  its  own  fate  ; 

Helpless,  weary,  hopeless,  blind, 

Makes  it  seek  in  Him  its  goal. 

My  present  interest  in  these  lines,  which  I  did  not  feel 
deeply  at  the  time,  and  which  I  put  away  at  the  back  of  my 
desk  and  forgot  about,  is  that  they  are  unconsciously  pro- 
phetic, and  that  they  shew  me  now  that  once,  for  a  passing 
moment  during  these  eleven  years,  I  felt  certain  there  must 
be  a  God. 

Some  time  afterwards,  I  had  two  dreams  which  never 
impressed  me  in  the  least,  though  they  were  startling  enough. 
In  both,  strange  to  say,  I  happened  to  be  in  church ;  in  the 
one,  I  was  horrified  to  find  I  was  almost  naked  ;  in  the  other, 
fearful  lightning  began  to  crash  into  the  church  through  the 
windows,  and  everyone  realised  that  the  Day  of  Judgment 
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had  at  last  come.  I  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to 
them,  nor  did  they  even  make  me  wish  to  be  set  straight. 
As  for  any  clerical  warning  about  judgment  that  I  heard — 
and  I  did  not  hear  much,  for  I  did  not  put  myself  in  the 
way  of  hearing  it,  and  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  talk  about 
such  things  now-a-days — I  thought  that,  at  the  worst,  one 
would  not  have  to  appear  by  oneself,  and  even  then  not 
until  the  end  of  the  world,  whenever  that  might  be :  not 
for  millions  of  years,  according  to  scientists — perhaps  never  ! 
I  quite  forgot  that  there  were  such  words  as  "  after  death, 
the  judgment  "  ;  and  if  I  did  not,  it  never  struck  me  that 
it  meant  immediately  after  death. 

During  the  years  that  followed  my  return  from  abroad, 
I  made  two  attempts  to  study  art  in  Paris ;  but  after  two 
periods,  lasting  some  nine  months  in  all,  I  gave  it  up,  and 
the  only  benefit  I  derived  was  a  certain  amount  of  ability 
to  appreciate  good  art  when  I  saw  it.  I  also  had  a  good 
insight  into  the  Bohemian  life  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  As  my 
travelling  had  cost  me  a  good  deal,  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  economy ;  but  so  utterly 
had  all  sense  of  shame  forsaken  me,  that  when  I  got  home 
I  actually  tried  to  make  out  among  some  men  friends,  for 
the  sake  of  seeming  interesting  and  up  to  date,  that  I  led  a 
worse  life  there  tha  i  was  actually  the  case.  And  I  really 
and  truly  thought  that  a  man  who  was  not  gifted  with  a 
low  mind,  able  to  enjoy  clever  and  coarse  jokes,  missed  a  great 
deal  of  the  wit  and  joy  of  life.  The  sight  or  knowledge  of 
real  poverty  and  suffering  always  distressed  me  ;  but  because 
I  could  not  do  much  to  help  it,  I  avoided  it ;  and  perhaps 
my  affection  for  my  father  and  this  feeling  for  the  poor  were 
the  only  good  points  or  glimmers  of  hope  left  in  my  whole 
constitution. 

Once,  when  in  Paris,  a  friend  insisted  in  taking  me  to 
the  midnight  service  at  St.  Sulpice,  in  order  to  see  the  crowd 
that  would  be  there  heralding  the  Old  Year  out  and  the 
New  Year  in.  I  had  never  been  at  a  Roman  Catholic  ser- 
vice before,  and  I  was  so  ignorant  that  I  did  not  know  the 
Mass  was  the  ancient  form  of  the  Protestant  Holy  Communion 
Service.  I  did  not  understand  or  properly  comprehend  the 
thing  at  all,  and  my  attention  was  entirely  taken  up  with  a 
gentleman  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  who  was  dressed,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember,  in  the  livery  of  a  club  waiter,  except  that 
he  had  satin  knee-breeches  and  white  stockings.  He  rang 
bells  and  skipped  about  in  a  most  confident  and  lively 
manner.  I  did  not  know  there  were  such  things  as  acolytes, 
and  I  honestly  thought  he  was  an  acrobatic  waiter.  If  he 
had  concluded  with  a  series  of  back-somersaults  out  through 
the  vestry  door,  I  should  not  have  been  unduly  surprised. 
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I  noticed,  however,  that  a  great  many  of  the  congregation, 
some  of  them  quite  young  children,  seemed  very  devout. 
They  were  used  to  it,  and  it  was  Paris ;  but  I  had  never 
seen  anything  quite  like  it  anywhere  else.  On  our  way  home, 
I  mentioned  to  my  companion  that  the  tiling  reminded  me 
of  the  comic  poem,  "  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,"  because 
the  worshippers  seemed  to  have 

"  Only  one  notion  for  crossing  life's  ocean, 
And  that  was  to  tinkle  the  bell." 

In  some  Buddhist  and  Hindoo  temples  where  I  had  been,  one 
could  earn  a  certain  amount  of  merit  by  hammering  gongs 
or  bells  ;  and  I  thought  the  Roman  Catholic  chart  of  salvation 
must  be  pretty  much  like  that  of  the  bellman  in  the  poem 
— a  perfect  and  absolute  blank.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time 
that  good  Catholics  were  commanded  to  read  and  study  the 
Gospels,  for  I  thought  the  New  Testament  was  to  them  a 
forbidden  book. 

These  feelings  and  statements  were  not  blasphemous : 
I  had  no  idea  of  what  was  taking  place  at  the  time,  and  they 
were  the  genuine  outcome  of  a  very  Low  Church  upbringing. 
Some  years  afterwards,  I  was  able  to  recall  this  incident, 
when,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  same  day  and  at  the  very 
same  hour,  I  was  ushered  for  the  second  time  into  .a  lunatic 
asylum. 

Before  I  left  Paris,  the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  im- 
pending, and  I  was  naturally  very  interested.  For  the  sake 
of  the  excitement  of  reading  accounts  in  the  papers,  I  was 
anxious  that  hostilities  should  commence,  and  mentioned 
this  casually  to  an  old  femme-de-m£nage — Marie  by  name — 
who  swept  out  my  room  every  morning.  She  at  once  said, 
in  a  tone  of  real  distress,  "  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  Les  femmes  et 
les  enfants  !  Les  femmes  et  les  enfants  !  "  I  was  struck 
by  this,  and  asked  her  what  she  knew  of  war.  She  told  me 
that  her  husband  had  been  killed  and  all  her  babies  but  one 
had  died  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  that  the 
one  who  had  been  left  had  grown  up  a  poor  crippled  invalid 
on  account  of  the  privations  and  starvation  she  had  suffered 
as  a  child  ;  and  now,  thirty  long  years  afterwards,  she,  an  old 
woman,  had  to  work  hard  to  provide  food  for  herself  and  a 
crippled  invalid.  I  felt  rebuked,  and  wrote  some  very  in- 
ferior lines  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  spirit  of  a  Russian 
soldier  who  had  perished  in  war  and  left  his  wife  and  children 
desolate.  I  dedicated  them  under  the  heading,  "  Ave 
Caesar,  Imperator,  morituri  te  salutant  ;"r  and  for  a  few  hours 
I  actually  did  think  war  was  brutal  and  not  glorious.  But 

(i)  Hail,  Caesar,  Emperor  !    Those  about  to  die  salute  thee. 
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later  on,  the  interesting  accounts  and  pictures  in  the  papers, 
and  the  pleasurable  sense  of  uncertainty  and  excitement, 
altogether  overcame  such  maudlin  sentiment. 

After  giving  up  hope  of  becoming  any  good  at  art,  I  left 
Paris,  and  reverted  to  my  former  occupation  of  amusing 
myself,  which  I  liked  much  better  than  anything  else,  and 
of  which  I  never  really  became  tired.  When  saying  good- 
bye to  honest  old  Marie,  I  was  struck  by  her  shaking  hands 
warmly  with  me,  and  saying,  "  Au  revoir,  monsieur,  au  re- 
voir  ;  vous  avez  ete  tres  bieneleve."1  I  thought  this  a  curious 
thing  for  a  woman  in  her  station  of  life  to  say,  and  yet  I  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  best  thing  she  could  find 
to  say  truthfully  about  me.  She  did  not  say  I  was  a  good 
man,  which  would  have  been  untrue ;  but  just  that  she 
detected  signs  of  my  having  been  well  brought  up.  I  knew 
I  had  been,  and  for  a  passing  moment  I  felt  how  miserably  I 
had  failed  to  respond  to  that  bringing  up,  or  to  make  any 
persevering  attempt  to  strengthen  my  character,  or  get 
any  lasting  good  out  of  life  at  all,  for  I  was  worse  than  weak  : 
I  was  both  sensual,  lazy,  selfish,  false,  and  cowardly ;  but 
I  did  not  know  it.  Because  I  had  been  "  drawn  away  by 
my  own  lusts  and  enticed,"  the  enemy  had  power  to  blind 
me  badly  and  prevail  against  me  exceedingly.  I  was  in  the 
"  bond  of  iniquity  "  all  right,  but  I  certainly  was  not  in  any 
"  gall  of  bitterness  "  because  of  it. 


(i)  Good-bye,  sir,  good-bye  !     You  have  been  very  well  brought  up. 

9 


Say, — is  it  true  that  if  a  soul  up-springing 
Once  (for  I  know  not,  nor  it  matters,  when), 

Plainly  hath  heard  the  seraphs  at  their  singing, 
Clearly  hath  looked  upon  the  Light  of  men — 

Say  ye,  that  afterward,  tho'  fast  and  faster 
Downward  she  travel,  daily  she  decline, 

Marred  with  defeat  and  broken  with  disaster, 
Filled  with  the  earth,  forgetting  the  divine, — 

Yet  shall  the  fiend  not  utterly  undo  her, 
Cannot  constrain  her  living  in  the  grave  : 

God  at  the  last  shall  know  her  as  He  knew  her, 
Come  as  He  came,  and  as  He  sought  shall  save  ? 

— MYERS. 


Judge  not  the  workings  of  his  brain 
And  of  his  heart  thou  canst  not  see. 

The  look,  the  air,  that  frets  thy  sight 

May  be  a  token  that  below 
The  soul  has  closed  in  deadly  fight 

With  some  infernal  fiery  foe. 

And  judge  none  lost. 

— A.  PROCTER. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

UNSEEN    AGENCIES. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  few  incidents  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter,  my  life  during  these  eleven 
years  was,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  one  of 
sin  and  absolute  indifference,  which  is  equivalent 
to  insane  and  criminal  negligence.  From  any  other  point  of 
view  it  was  one  of  absolute  uselessness  to  others  and  to 
myself.  In  the  following  chapters  I  simply  try  to  point  out 
how  a  big  attempt  was  made  to  effect  my  rescue  and  to  set 
me  in  the  right  path,  by  turning  all  my  affections  and  energies 
into  proper  channels.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as  an  apostle 
of  my  own  virtue,  or  like  a  jackdaw  with  borrowed  plumes 
— and  this  record  shows  clearly  enough  what  a  miserable 
sort  of  jackdaw  I  was — yet,  all  the  same,  I  was  allowed, 
almost  compelled,  to  wear  borrowed  plumes  for  a  time  by  a 
spirit  subduing,  and  almost  completely  changing,  my  own 
spirit.  I  thought  it  was  myself  changed  and  looking  on 
everything  in  a  different  light ;  I  know  now  it  was  not 
myself,  although  my  personal  memories  entered  strongly 
into  the  matter ;  and  I  realise  that  in  some  marvellous  way 
it  was  a  means  used  for  shewing  me  what  I  ought  always  to 
feel  like  and  be  like.  If  anyone  thinks  that  it  is  easier  for  me 
to  tell  about  it  than  to  keep  silent,  he  is  greatly  mistaken  ;  for 
had  I  known  that  this  record  would  have  to  be  written,  I 
should  have  lived  very  differently. 

In  the  autumn  of  1907  a  younger  brother  came  to  spend 
some  time  with  me.  I  was  pleased  to  see  him,  but  not  in 
the  least  excited,  for  there  was  such  a  difference  between  our 
ages  that  I  had  never  known  him  well.  1'hings  went  on 
smoothly  for  some  months  :  we  had  good  out-door  sport,  and 
I  enjoyed  myself  as  usual.  From  papers  sent  to  him,  I 
noticed  that  one  of  my  old  aunts  was  interested  in  the  Welsh 
Revival  movement — the  very  same  one  to  whom  I  had 
pointed  out  years  before  that  religion  was  closely  connected 
with  madness.  I  had  read  a  few  notices  of  the  movement 
in  one  of  the  two  daily  papers  I  usually  glanced  over.  Most 
of  these  marshalled  their  facts  so  as  to  ridicule  the  thing, 
and  I  considered  rightly  so,  for  anything  that  I  heard  of  it 
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pointed  to  an  epidemic  of  religious  insanity ;  and  I  remem- 
bered just  the  bare  fact  that  I  had  had  a  solitary,  short- 
lived, mad  revival,  with  the  most  disastrous  results. 

I  told  my  brother  that  I  was  surprised  to  see  he  read 
such  rubbish  ;  for  it  was  written  by  those  who  were  peculiar, 
if  not  insane  ;  perhaps  even  by  those  who  had  a  craving  for 
notoriety  and  self-advertisement  at  any  cost.  I  assured  him 
that,  in  a  way,  I  spoke  from  experience ;  for  though  my 
dread  of  being  conspicuous  was  almost  morbid,  I  had  gone 
clean,  raging  mad  on  the  subject  of  approaching  judgment 
without  ever  opening  or  thinking  of  the  Bible  or  going  to  any 
meeting ;  but  simply  after  I  had  been  overjoyed  at  meeting 
another  brother,  had  determined  to  be  contented,  work 
hard,  lead  a  good  life,  look  only  for  good  in  my  fellow  men, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  God  :  that  the  result  had  been  disas- 
trous, and  that  I  had  made  such  an  egregious  ass  of  myself, 
that  I  simply  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it,  and  was  glad  to 
get  out  of  the  country  till  people  had  forgotten  about  it ; 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  half  the  Bible  was  insanity  and  de- 
lusion, for  I  myself  had  seen  curious  things  when  in  an 
elated  condition ;  and  as  for  the  Welsh  Revival,  it  was  alto- 
gether insanity. 

He  told  me  that  there  was  more  in  it  than  that. 

I  gave  it  as  my  honest  opinion  that  there  was  not,  and 
I  told  him  that  the  only  sensible  thing  was  to  get  as  much 
enjoyment  out  of  life  as  one  could  without  running  into  debt 
or  injuring  one's  health. 

It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens ;  and  shortly  before 
Christmas,  when  I  -was  sitting  in  my  smoking-room,  reading 
the  papers,  one  evening  after  a  day's  snipe  shooting,  the 
thought  came  into  my  mind  that  I  would  perhaps  be  as 
happy,  and  would  at  any  rate  feel  safer,  if  I  refrained  from 
anything  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  as  wrong,  and 
also,  in  order  not  to  lead  a  useless  life,  did  a  little  reading  to 
improve  my  mind.  I  decided  to  spend  two  or  three  hours 
every  day  reading  some  first-class  literature,  or  trying  to 
write  on  some  topic,  so  that  I  might  be  able  soon  to  do  some 
work ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  was  able  to  make  a 
little  money  by  it,  as  I  was  not  in  need  myself,  it  would  be 
nice  to  be  able  to  help  a  struggling  friend  with  something 
earned  "  off  one's  own  bat."  The  decision  that  the  Bible 
was  either  true  or  it  was  not,  and  that,  in  any  case,  it  was 
well  to  be  on  the  safe  side  by  keeping  from  sin  and  doing 
some  work,  was  the  sum  total  of  my  seeking  after  righteous- 
ness, and  I  have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  even  this  commonplace 
and  sober  decision  was  not  started  by  myself. 

It  is  true  that,  some  months  before  this,  I  remember 
stating,  in  conversation  with  a  literary  lady  to  whom  I  had 
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been  introduced,  that  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  write,  and 
might  perhaps  try  some  day.  She  asked  to  look  at  my 
hand  ;  and  then  advised  me,  if  ever  I  did  so,  on  no  account  to 
try  fiction,  for  the  ability  to  write  fiction  was  not  in  my 
hand,  and  I  would  inevitably  make  a  mess  of  it.  I  wondered 
how  she  knew ;  and  told  her  that  she  was  quite  right,  for  I 
had  tried  once  to  write  a  complete  short  story  founded, 
but  only  founded,  on  a  few  interesting  and  tragic  facts,  and 
I  was  unable  to  invent  the  beginning  properly,  and  utterly 
unable  to  finish  it. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  on  this  memorable  evening  when  yet 
once  again  I  decided,  on  the  even  chance  of  there  being  a 
hereafter,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  stick  to  it,  I  imagined 
that,  if  I  set  my  heart  on  it,  I  should  be  able,  after  a  time, 
to  write  poetry,  and  sad  enough  poetry  too.  On  reflection, 
I  decided  that  there  was  plenty  of  that  already,  and  I  wished 
fervently  that  I  could  strike  some  joyous  strain  for  those 
who  were  already  sad.  Sanely  enough,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  before  attempting  a  line  I  ought  to  study  care- 
fully some  classics ;  and  I  decided  to  do  so  every  evening, 
instead  of  playing  bridge  or  billiards.  So,  the  next  evening, 
I  took  down  the  first  thing  that  came  to  hand — a  copy  of 
Shelley's  works.  I  became  interested ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  capable  of  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  Shelley,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  into  the  spirit  of 
anything  except  sport.  I  felt,  rather  than  saw,  his  full 
meaning  in  some  pieces  that  are  rather  hard  to  understand  ; 
but  his  gospel — forgive  the  word — was  one  of  mutinous 
despair.1  He  seemed  ever  to  be  describing  some  great, 
mysterious  longing  or  hope  of  life,  yet  ever  just  missing  it, 
and  then  he  saw  nothing  but  failure  and  death  within  him 
and  around  him  everywhere. 

I  felt  certain  this  was  not  the  truth  ;  so  the  next  evening 
I  was  glad  to  take  up  Longfellow,  an  old  favourite  when 
read  out  to  me  as  a  child,  though  for  some  reason — more  is 
the  pity — he  does  not  figure  in  higher  school  or  college  educa- 
tion.2 For  a  time  I  read  quickly  pieces  I  knew,  but  for  some 
reason  they  were  not  altogether  satisfying.  Even  in  his 
most  famous  pieces,  like  "  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,"  he 
laid  stress  on  what  might  be  called  "  a  career  " — a  thing 
never  emphasised  in  the  New  Testament.  In  his  call  to 
energy  and  purity  he  was  a  blessed  change  to  Shelley,  yet 
lacking  the  latter's  power.  I  cannot  really  remember  why  I 

(1)  There  was  falsehood  there  also,  for  only  true  goodness  could  hope  to  last 

beautiful  for  ever ;    certainly  not   mere   passionate   feeling  or  aesthetic 
beauty. 

(2)  The  first  poems  I  ever  remember  were  hymns  and  "Hiawatha." 
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felt  dissatisfied  with  Longfellow :  perhaps  because  I  thought 
there  was  in  him  a  lack  of  real  joy.  At  any  rate,  I  looked 
for  and  took  down  a  small  American  book  called  the  "  Book 
of  Joy,"  and  found  the  following  sentence  by  L.  M.  Hodges, 
expressive  of  his  desires :  "Of  fear  none ;  of  pain  enough  to 
make  my  joys  stand  out ;  of  pity  some ;  of  work  plenty ; 
of  faith  in  God  and  man  much  ;  of  love  all."  I  felt  a  strong 
impulse  acting  on  me,  and  instantly  struck  out  the  last  line, 
and  corrected  :  "  Have  faith  in  man ;  but  in  God  and  in  His 
love  have  absolute  faith ;  and  that,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
is  all."  I  was  very  doubtful  about  faith  in  man  at  all,  but 
remember  thinking  one  must  have,  and  was  meant  to  have, 
some  faith  in  man,  otherwise  one  could  never  love  one's 
fellow  creatures ;  but  to  put  that  faith  in  the  same  line,  or 
mention  it  in  the  same  breath  with  faith  in  God,  was  absurd. 
I  also  put  in  marginal  notes,  and  in  writing  just  like  my  hand 
when  about  fourteen  years  old :  "In  old  Bible  history  I 
have  often  wondered  how  the  prophets  got  their  faith  before 
Jesus  Christ  was  born."1  In  another  place  I  put:  "  I  might 
add,  that  this  time  I  have  found  it  easier  through  Jesus 
Christ  Our  Lord — even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  aist  Dec., 
1907." 

After  this,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  voluntarily 
took  down  a  dusty  Bible  from  a  far-off  shelf  and  began  to 
turn  over  the  leaves.  By  voluntarily,  I  mean  without  being 
told  or  asked  to  do  so  by  some  other  human  being.  I  hap- 
pened to  think  of,  and  therefore  found  and  read,  the  account 
of  Jacob's  dream.  This  seemed  to  me  very  poetical;  but  I 
now  noticed  the  perfect  conciseness  and  simplicity  of  the 
narrative,  and  that  it  appeared  to  have  impressed  Jacob 
almost  as  much  as  his  wrestling  with  a  man,  or  a  form  like  a 
man,  whom  he  afterwards  in  some  way  recognised  as  an 
angel,  and  which,  from  the  account,  certainly  seemed  more 
than  a  nightmare,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  an  intuition. 

Somewhere  about  this  time,  but  whether  after  or  before 
it  I  cannot  remember,  I  had  a  very  vivid  dream.  I  was  a 
child  once  again,  and  wandering — but  by  myself  this  time — 
along  the  margin  of  some  water,  when  again  I  saw  on  a 
steep  and  shingly  bank  many  and  various  coloured  dead 
snakes.  As  I  was  standing  looking  at  them,  to  my  astonish- 
ment they  shewed  distinct  signs  of  life ;  so,  without  waiting, 
I  ran  off  to  the  bungalow  and  to  the  door  of  my  father's 

(i)  The  curious  points  about  this  are  that  I  had  not  often  wondered  at  it  before, 
but  it  struck  me  now  as  a  thing  I  ought  to  have  wondered  at ;  neither  did 
I  regard  myself  as  a  prophet  at  the  time  at  all,  or  connect  the  two  sen- 
tences in  my  mind.  It  was  not  until  I  had  completely  recovered  normal 
conditions,  some  two  years  afterwards,  that  I  even  remembered  I  had  altered 
something  in  this  book,  and  looked  it  up,  and  found  I  had  written  the 
above  sentences  at  the  same  time. 
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room,  and,  breathless  and  excited,  shouted  out  that  the 
snakes  which  we  both  thought  had  been  killed  by  the  storm 
were  all  alive  again,  and  for  him  to  come  and  kill  them.  I 
heard  a  voice,  which  was  not  my  father's  voice,  and  yet  one 
which  I  knew  I  had  heard  somewhere  before,  say,  "  I  ex- 
pected they  would  be.  There  will,  however,  be  a  tremendous 
storm  some  day  soon  that  will  really  kill  them  all."  I 
awoke,  and  thought  how  wonderfully  one  feels  a  child  again 
in  dreams,  and  then  went  to  sleep.1 

The  next  evening  I  took  up  the  Bible,  and  again  read 
about  Jacob's  ladder,  and  I  felt  somehow  that  in  that  dream 
was  set  forth  eternity,  not  only  of  time  and  space,  but  of 
motion  and  life  and  different  stages  of  existence,  and  that 
the  dreamer  understood  this  in  a  sense  that  was  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  convey. 

Later  on,  when  turning  over  the  leaves,  my  attention 
became  unaccountably  rivetted  on  a  text  I  did  not  know 
before  and  yet  felt  was  quite  familiar :  "  The  bed  shall  be 
shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it,  and  the 
coverlet  narrower  than  that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it  "  (Isaiah 
xxviii.  20).  I  was  struck  with  this  very  material  picture  of 
intense  discomfort  through  a  long,  dark,  restless  night. 

Some  time  afterwards  I  thought  of  and  looked  up  the 
curious  cryptogram  in  Revelations,  where  the  number  of  the 
Beast  is  spoken  of  as  the  number  of  a  man,  viz.,  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six.  I  was  struck  by  the  text  applying  such  emphasis 
to  the  word  "  man,"  and  why  a  man  should  be  so  close  to  a 
beast  in  one  part  of  the  Bible  and  "  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  "  in  another.  I  had  heard  somewhere  that  various 
attempts  had  been  made  to  solve  this  cryptic  number  by 
finding  letters  of  the  alphabet  whose  numerical  equivalents 
could  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  above  total,  and  that  it  had 
been  thus  used  to  spell  out  Nero  and  the  Papacy,  etc.,  etc. 
Though  I  had  thought  this  all  very  learned  before,  it  struck 
me  now  as  exactly  like  the  accomplishments  of  the  famous 
jury  in  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  who  took  down  three 
different  dates  on  their  slates  and,  adding  them  up,  reduced 
them  to  shillings  and  pence.  I  felt  certain  that  it  had  no 
end  of  meanings,  both  for  the  time  it  was  written  and  for  all 
time ;  and,  I  was  sure,  somewhere  in  the  Old  Testament 
light  would  be  shed  on  it.  The  text  of  Isaiah  came  up  before 
me,  and  I  knew  that  his  words  applied  to  the  punishment  of 
a  mind  or  soul  that  had  taken  pleasure  continually  in  re- 

(i)  I  never  gave  dreams  a  second  thought,  for,  of  course,  like  everyone  else,  I 
have  dreamt  many  absurd  things  which  I  have  completely  forgotten,  and  I 
only  relate  those  that  1  remember  which  seem  to  me  to  have  some  bearing 
on  my  brain-storms  and  waking  hallucinations.  I  think  that  this  particu- 
lar dream  occurred  some  considerable  time  before  this  crisis. 
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peated  sin,  and  had  not  struggled  against  it.  Sin  is  heastlike, 
and  I  felt  then  that  the  punishment  alluded  to  was  of  the 
nature  of  insanity.  The  number  six  itself  is  the  symbol  for 
sin  (as  it  is  more  particularly  of  abominable  heathen  ideas 
and  heathen  worships)  ;  the  repetition  of  the  number  pointed 
to  repeated  sin,  and  also  to  the  punishment — insanity  and 
its  cyclic  tendency.  It  denotes  also  a  failure  in  the  attempt 
to  form  the  perfect  and  complete  circle  of  the  truth ;  it 
shews  a  falling  short  of  truth,  an  inability  to  make  the  two 
ends  meet  in  the  perfect  rest  and  certainty  of  faith  and 
reason  satisfied ;  and  its  repetition  points  to  ceaseless  and 
repeated  endeavours  to  do  so  in  the  small  circles  of  insanity 
— ever  learning,  but  never  able  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  If  one  looks  at  it  in  another  light,  the  figure  6 
depicts  a  failure  to  go  straight  forward  in  a  straight  line,  an 
inability  to  endure  to  the  end. 

Although  the  Greek  x  £  *  stand  for  this  number,  another 
fanciful  interpretation  I  thought  might  be  the  Latin  vi  =  by 
force,  and  signifying  the  appeal  men  and  beasts  so  often 
make  to  brute  strength  in  order  to  gain  their  ends. 

Just  after  these  thoughts  had  forced  themselves,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  before  me,  the  lines  I  had  written 
years  before  ending  in  "  thrice  descended  curse  of  Cain  " 
came  to  my  mind.  I  looked  them  up,  and  found  I  had 
altered  "  thrice  "  to  "  long,"  as  I  had  only  put  thrice  for 
euphony,  and  considered  I  had  no  authority  for  it.  It 
struck  me  now,  however,  that  by  accident  I  had  written 
truly,  for  it  was  thrice  descended — after  the  Fall,  after  the 
Flood,  and  after  the  Crucifixion,  in  the  words,  "  I  came  not 
to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword  " — and  I  wondered  how  long  it 
would  descend,  for  it  seemed  in  the  power  of  men  to  cause 
it  to  cease,  but  they  would  not. 

After  this  I  wondered,  as  myriads  have  also  wondered, 
why  sin  and  suffering  had  ever  been  permitted  at  all,  and 
how  such  things  could  possibly  in  any  way  contribute  even- 
tually to  the  greatest  happiness,  which  might  be  equivalent 
to  the  greatest  perfection,  of  the  greatest  number.  The 
question  seemed  to  me  peculiarly  difficult,  because  the 
sufferings  of  the  best  men  are  so  often  caused  by  sorrow  for 
the  sufferings  of  others. 

It  at  once  became  apparent  that  to  beg  the  question 
that  there  was  a  God,  and  that  there  were  angels,  devils, 
etc.,  would  be  utterly  useless  ;  but  that  one  could  legitimately 
assume  two  things  that  required  no  revelation  whatever : 
that  man  was  in  a  fleshly,  mortal  body,  and  that  he  did 
suffer.  I  thought  then  that  the  only  possible  logical  pro- 
ceeding was  to  place  oneself  in  the  position,  as  it  were,  of 
having  caused  such  things,  and  then  try  to  see  by  close 
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reasonings,  step  by  step,  from  cause  to  effect,  if  a  plan 
eminently  conducive  to  the  highest  good  and  happiness 
could  be  discovered. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  became  very  conscious  of 
a  distinct  difference  in  myself.  I  cannot  describe  it,  except 
that  I  felt  very  light-hearted  and  happy,  and  so  keenly 
interested  in  what  I  had  undertaken  that  I  might  be  said  to 
be  acting  under  a  strong  impulse.  I  know  that  I  wrote 
down  notes  for  several  days,  and  could  hardly  tear  myself 
away  to  take  even  a  hurried  meal.  At  times  a  heavy  clamping 
sensation  came  on  my  head.  This  sensation  was  not  con- 
tinuous, but  used  to  come  and  go  off,  almost  as  if  someone 
were  willing  it  to  do  so.  It  always  seemed  to  come  on  when 
I  thought  I  was  getting  on  best  with  my  self-imposed  task, 
and  sometimes  it  was  so  oppressive  that  I  had  to  give  it  up  and 
go  our  for  a  walk.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  getting  on 
famously,  and  soon  the  whole  "  reason  for  the  origin  of  evil," 
the  plan  of  some  first  great  cause  concerning  man,  seemed  clear 
to  me  as  daylight,  and  that  God  indeed  was  love  and  infinite 
wisdom,  and  the  knot  of  human  death  and  fate  seemed  solved. 

I  was  just  thinking,  one  evening,  what  a  sensation  the 
article  would  cause,  could  I  ever  get  it  properly  completed 
and  published  anonymously,  while  at  the  same  time  I  felt 
that  my  mind  was  clearer  and  my  perception  keener  than  at 
any  other  period  of  my  existence.  The  thought  then  struck 
me  that  indeed  I  was  really  rather  clever,  though  no  one 
had  suspected  this  before,  least  of  all  myself,  when  my 
attention  became  ri vetted  on  an  object  that  sent  a  cold 
feeling  of  terror  through  me.  At  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
where  on  a  shelf  lay  the  volumes  of  Shelley  and  Longfellow, 
a  dull,  sickly-grey,  shapeless  thing,  striped  with  white, 
appeared.  It  appeared,  and  moved  about,  and  disappeared 
with  the  lithe,  quick  movement  of  a  cobra  or  rat.  I  could 
not  make  out  which  it  was,  though  it  seemed  to  be  watching 
me  intently.  I  felt  the  hair  begin  to  stiffen  on  my  head ; 
and  though  I  had  not  believed  in  such  things  as  spirits  before, 
I  knew  that  this  was  nothing  earthly,  and  I  felt  certain  it 
was  an  evil,  deadly  spirit  that  had  come  not  only  to  distract 
my  attention,  but  to  make  me  afraid.  I  cannot  tell  why, 
but  instinctively  I  felt  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  falsehood  or 
untruth,  and  yet  I  was  surprised  that  it  could  find  a  hiding- 
place  even  in  Longfellow,  for  it  seemed  to  me  to  come  up  at 
times  right  through  both  books. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  Luther  must  have  seen 
something  like  this  when  he  threw  an  ink-bottle  at  the  devil. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  me  to  make  a  noise  and  disturb 
those  in  the  next  room ;  and  sudden  courage  came  into  me 
because  I  had  right  at  my  hand  a  much  more  powerful  thing 
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than  an  ink-bottle,  near  which  I  trusted  this  evil  thing 
could  not  remain.  I  took  up  the  Bible  and  walked  quietly 
over  towards  this  horrid  apparition.  It  became  very 
agitated  as  I  approached,  just  like  a  savage  rat  caught  in  a 
cage ;  but  when  I  put  out  my  hand  with  the  Bible  in  it,  it 
instantly  disappeared.  I  placed  the  sacred  volume  on  the 
top  of  the  two  books,  and,  going  back  to  my  desk,  watched 
carefully  to  see  whether  this  beastly  thing  would  be  able 
to  come  up  through  it  and  re-appear ;  for  if  it  could,  I  felt 
there  could  be  no  hope  or  truth  in  anything,  because  the 
spirit  of  falsehood  would  be  able  to  find  a  lurking-place 
even  in  the  Bible.  I  never  saw  it  again,  though  I  left  the 
books  in  the  same  place,  and  for  several  evenings  took  careful 
observations. 

Not  long  afterwards,  I  went  into  the  other  room,  men- 
tioned the  curious  incident  to  my  relations,  and  boldly 
stated  that  my  procedure  had  been  much  better  than 
Luther's,  because  it  had  not  created  any  noise  or  disturbance, 
and  that  it  was  a  very  good  thing  indeed  that  this  had 
happened,  since  a  big  step  had  been  taken  in  the  direction 
of  giving  the  devil  a  terrible,  if  not  a  fatal  blow,  once  he  had 
been  put  into  such  straits  as  to  force  him  to  appear  at  all, 
when  his  whole  strength  lay  in  concealment. 

After  this  I  cannot  guarantee  the  exact  order  of  events, 
as  I  find  it  impossible  to  recollect  after  so  long  an  interval, 
and  yet  I  remember  clearly  and  vividly  everything  that 
occurred.  If  I  seem  ridiculous  in  recording  trifles,  or  rather 
prolix  in  my  statements,  some  readers  who  believe  in  unseen 
agencies,  and  do  not  regard  such  things  as  always  being 
delusions,  may  forgive  me,  for  they  may  be  interested  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  power  of  the  agency  or  agencies  at 
work.1  At  the  time  I  was  not  myself,  nor  like  myself,  nor 
can  I  now,  unfortunately,  feel  the  same.  I  never  had  such 
an  unutterable  loathing  for  sin  as  I  had  during  these  few 
days,  and  yet  I  felt  a  strong  affection  for  everyone.  I  can 
remember  how  I  felt,  and  describe  my  actions  and  statements. 
These  were,  in  some  cases,  the  direct  result  of  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  my  own  feelings ;  in  others,  so  unintentional  that 
I  was  hardly  aware  of  what  I  had  said  or  done  till  it  was 
over;  and  again,  in  others  I  was  under  an  absolutely  irre- 
sistible impulse  both  to  speak  and  act,  though  I  was  well 
aware  of  what  I  was  doing  and  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it 
might  appear  ridiculous,  even  insane. 

First  of  all,  I  remember  going  on  Sunday  morning  to 
church.  The  preacher — a  young  stranger  doing  duty  for 

(i)  Moreover,  the  accuracy  of  my  memory  and  complete  consciousness  of  what 
was  going  on  at  the  time  may  be  called  in  question. 
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the  day — opened  the  service  with  the  unusual,  short,  and 
concise  "  Repent ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand," 
instead  of  i  John  i.  8.  He  stated,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon, 
that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  manner  of  corres- 
pondence could  be  compared  to  that  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
necessitating  earnest  wish  and  prayer,  the  equivalent  of 
receptive  readiness,  on  our  parts.  During  the  service  I  had 
been  very  much  upset  at  the  thought  of  my  past  life,  and  I 
doubted  his  simile,  for  there  had  been  no  initial  effort  on 
my  part.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  waited  on  the 
preacher  in  the  vestry,  and  asked  him  whether  the  Holy 
Spirit  could  start  work  without  any  movement  on  our  part. 
He  said,  "  Perhaps  so  ;  I  would  not  say  it  was  impossible." 
I  replied,  quickly,  "  He  can,"  and  shook  hands  with  him 
and  walked  quickly  home. 

Was  it  a  mere  accident  that  when  I  reached  my  home, 
wondering,  in  spite  of  doubts,  whether  this  the  greatest  of 
all  Agencies  was  at  work,  I  should  immediately  have  found 
a  text,  of  the  very  existence  of  which  I  was  ignorant ;  a  text 
in  which  St.  Paul,  boldest  of  all  men,  is  yet  astonished  at 
Isaiah's  boldness  in  saying  :  "I  was  revealed  to  them  that 
knew  me  not,  and  was  made  manifest  to  them  that  sought 
not  after  me  "  ? 

I  slept  well  that  night,  and  early  the  next  day  went  out 
shooting.  I  used  to  shoot,  during  winter,  upon  an  average 
about  four  days  a  week,  and  whenever  I  could  (about  twice  a 
week)  with  companions  ;  but  this  day  I  went  by  myself.  On 
my  way  I  saw  a  respectable-looking,  middle-aged  man  doing 
the  best  he  could  to  wash  and  make  himself  neat  and  tidy  at 
a  small  wayside  stream.  His  clothes  were  worn,  but  care- 
fully and  neatly  patched  ;  and  I  could  not  help  going  out  of 
my  way  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him.  He  was  a 
skilled  workman  out  of  employment,  and  had  been  in  the 
workhouse,  and  was  tramping  from  one  town  to  another  to 
try  for  work.  He  was  one  of  those  really  good  men  whose 
plight  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  ;  and  a  sudden  impulse 
made  me  give  him  all  I  had  in  my  pocket.  It  was  not  much, 
and  yet  he  was  mon.  than  grateful ;  while  I  felt  it  was  not  for 
the  few  pence  I  gave  him,  but  for  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

I  went  on,  shooting,  over  the  mountains,  but  saw 
nothing  until  on  my  way  home  three  grouse  got  up.  I  fired, 
thinking  to  bring  down  a  cock  bird,  though  they  were  just 
out  of  season  (a  thing  I  have  only  done  once  before  in  my 
life),  but,  to  my  disgust,  brought  down  a  hen.  She  fell  dying, 
with  her  wings  a  little  out,  just  like  a  bird  sitting  over  her 
young  ones  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  she  seemed  to 
give  me  as,  unable  to  move,  her  dying  head  trembled  vio- 
lently and  sank  slowly,  very  slowly,  backwards  on  to  her 
wings. 
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I  sat  down,  quite  upset.  Thousands  of  birds  had  I  shot 
before,  yet  I  felt  myself  a  beast  over  this  one.  I  knew  then 
that,  although  the  flesh  of  animals  is  permissible,  and  even 
given  us  for  food,  a  man  is  better  who  is  so  constituted  as  not 
to  derive  any  pleasure  from  killing  them.  By  that  very 
fact  he  is  a  higher  creation  than  a  man  who  kills  and,  in  the 
killing,  gets  enjoyment.1 

Not  long  after  I  reached  home,  a  poor  man  came  to 
the  door  with  a  long  petition  for  help.  My  manner  to  him 
was  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  had  been  to  the  other  man. 
I  told  him  that  he  was  a  fraud,  and  that  he  ought  to  do  his 
best  to  get  some  work.  It  is  seldom  I  take  upon  myself  to 
judge  ;  and  to  all  outward  appearances  he  was  just  as  de- 
serving a  case  as  the  other.  I  was  astonished  with  myself 
afterwards  ;  and  yet  a  something  I  cannot  pretend  to  detect 
now  made  me  perfectly  certain  that  just  at  that  time  I 
made  no  mistake  between  the  two  cases.2 

Later  on,  I  remember  getting  the  notebook  in  which  I 
had  written  notes  on  "  Reasons  for  the  origin  of  evil"  ;  and 
after  reading  them  through,  I  decided  that  instead  of  wisdom 
and  love,  they  shewed  insanity  and  cruelty.  Then  I  felt  I 
must  have  missed  some  link  in  the  chain  of  arguments  or 
processes,  and  I  went  over  it  all  again.  At  one  time  I  found 
love  and  wisdom  in  it  ;  at  another  time,  the  reverse  pre- 
sented itself  with  equal  force.  I  cannot  explain  it,  but  I 
suddenly  felt  that  cause  and  effect  both  from  their  thrones 
were  cast,  and  that  human  reason  never  could  fathom  God. 
One  mind  alone  was  capable  of  holding  the  mystery  and 
understanding  both  sides.  One  thing  seemed  clear  :  the 
scheme  was  calculated  to  produce  in  a  man's  mind  either  the 
one  effect  or  the  other.  What  it  did  produce  depended  to  a 

(i)  A  curious  argument,  sometimes  entertained,  is  that  because  it  is  the  nature  of 
certain  beasts  to  kill,  and  that  in  a  cruel  manner  and,  it  would  seem  in  cer- 
tain cases,  not  only  for  food  but  for  the  pleasure  of  killing,  therefore  the 
sporting  instinct  is  natural,  and  not  harmful,  in  man.  Surely  we  are 
meant  to  look  at  these  beasts  and  their  habits  as  things  to  avoid,  not  to 
imitate.  Shortly  put,  it  comes  to  this  —  that  because  it  is  right  and  natural 
for  a  dog  to  enjoy  killing  rats,  it  is  right  and  natural  for  a  man  to  enjoy 
killing  rabbits.  Dangerous  beasts,  reptiles,  and  vermin  have  to  be  killed, 
and  it  is  good  to  do  this  as  quickly  and  bravely  as  possible  when  necessity 
arises  ;  but  a  sportsman  who  shoots  harmless  creatures,  and  says  he  does 
so  to  provide  food  for  hospitals,  deceives  neither  himself  nor  anyone  else. 
He  does  so,  and  knows  he  does  so,  because  he  derives  pleasure  by  showing 
hi 


by  an  unseen  agency.  A  good  child  will  weep  when  it  sees  a  beautiful 
bird,  or  a  jolly  beast,  killed  or  dying  ;  and  sooner  or  later  we  have  all  to 
get  like  good  children. 

(2)  It  may  be  that  a  different  spirit  was  in  possession  of  me  for  the  moment  ;  but 
a  man  is  not  necessarily  blessed  simply  because  he  is  poor  —  he  may  be 
poor  because  he  is  a  lazy,  drunken,  or  immoral  ruffian. 
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great  extent  upon  his  own  mind  and  will  when  looking  at  it.1 
1  could  not  remain  sometimes  picking  up  unconsciously  the 
unknown  link,  sometimes  losing  it ;  I  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
vicious  circle,  and  knew  it ;  and  a  strong  impulse  to  destroy 
utterly  what  had  been  written  made  me  stamp  the  book 
into  the  fire.  It  seemed  a  great  relief  to  cast  completely  out 
of  my  mind  any  search  into  this,  the  greatest  mystery  of 
existence. 

Shortly  after  this,  I  began  to  feel  a  strong  affection  for 
relations  who  had  died  many  years  before.  I  felt  a  far  deeper 
love  for  them  than  I  had  ever  felt  while  they  were  alive  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  somewhere  quite  near,  or, 
rather,  that  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  they  had  departed 
had  suddenly  become  as  nothing.  And  yet,  very  soon,  I 
began  to  fi  el  both  doubt  and  rebellion  when  I  remembered  the 
accounts  I  had  received  of  my  brother's  death,  and  for  the 
second  time  in  my  life  I  felt  inclined  to  blame  an  Almighty 
God  for  allowing  one,  who  was  so  absolutely  pure  and,  but 
for  a  quick  temper,  practically  sinless,  to  suffer  so  much ; 
and  I  saw  that  "  it  was  not  Reason  which  had  made  Faith 
hard,  but  Life." 

This  soon  passed  off,  and  I  began  to  feel  overcome  with 
the  sense  of  my  own  unutterable  sinfulness  and  the  irrevocable 
harm  I  had  done,  both  by  example  and  otherwise.  A  feeling 
of  burning  shame  and  a  desire  to  hide  myself,  or  rather  to 
get  away  from  other  people,  came  over  me.  In  order  not  to 
disturb  anyone,  and  compelled  by  this  desire,  I  spent  a 
great  part  of  the  next  few  days  in  my  bedroom.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  and  with  great  force,  every  serious  sin  that  I  had 
ever  committed  came  before  my  mind.  Sins  that  I  had 
repented  of  before,  in  my  previous  mental  trouble,  came  back 
with  even  greater  force ;  things  that  had  been  done  years 
before  returned  as  if  it  had  been  but  yesterday,  and  with 
such  overwhelming  shame  and  grief  that  I  felt  shaken  to  the 
foundation.  Slowly  they  came,  one  by  one,  and  for  each 
one  I  was  called  to  a  bitter  repentance  before  the  next  was 
brought  to  my  mind.  Two  instances  in  which  I  had  been 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  one  when  as  a  boy  I  had 
been  persuaded  to  go  and  watch  a  cruel  experiment — sins 
contrary  to  the  nature  I  was  born  with — came  upon  me 
with  such  force  that  they  seemed  unpardonable,  unless  it 
could  be  made  certain  to  me  that  the  creatures  were  all  right 
now,  and  had  received  compensation.  It  was  broad  day- 
light, and  yet  at  times  a  softer  and  brighter  light  seemed  to 
be  in  front  of  me  wherever  I  looked  ;  and  in  great  grief  I 

(i)  If  a  mind  is  evil  it  puts  an  evil  construction  on  perfectly  innocent  things;  and 
not  only  this,  but  it  tries  to  make  out  that  what  is  really  evil  is  simply 
natural. 
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asked  for  some  sign  or  assurance  on  this  point,  and  was 
thankful  when  I  heard  a  small  distinct  voice,  exactly  like 
the  smallest  voice  one  ever  heard  in  a  telephone,  speak  with 
startling  clearness,  not  to  my  ears,  but  right  inside  my  skull, 
these  simple  words,  "  They  are  all  right  now."  The  way  in 
which  these  sins  of  cruelty  struck  me  most  forcibly  was  how 
on  earth  the  son  of  my  mother  could  have  been  guilty  of 
such  things.  I  felt  that  this  was  a  genuine  feeling  of  my 
own,  and  yet  that  this  very  same  thought  was  a  genuine 
cause  for  amazement  to  the  influence  or  power  that  was 
sounding  me  through  and  through. 

After  this,  sins  whereby  I  had  led  others  astray  abso- 
lutely crushed  me,  and  I  felt  the  fearful  force  of  the  words, 
"  It  were  better  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  round  a  man's 
neck,  and  that  he  were  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea." 
For  if  those  whom  I  had  led  astray  were  kept  out  of  heaven 
by  sins  which  I  had  caused  them  to  commit,  even  if  I  were 
in  heaven,  hew  could  I  rest  there  for  one  moment  with  such 
a  thought  upon  my  mind  ?  This  seemed  finally  and  for 
ever  to  shut  me  out.  Again,  it  was  not  so  much  what  those 
who  had  been  led  astray  thought  as  what  those  who  loved 
them  thought,  and  I  felt  that  even  now  everyone  knew 
everything.  Those  who  loved  them  were  God's  creatures, 
and  their  appeal  to  Him  for  justice  would  never  be  in  vain. 
I  should  have  to  meet  them  again,  and  it  was  they  who 
must  be  satisfied  and  must  also  freely  and  fully  forgive, 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  rest  for  me  anywhere.  Even  if 
no  one  loved  them,  by  that  very  fact  we  are  assured  that 
God  Himself  loves  them  all  the  more.  I  remember  feeling  so 
abandoned  that  I  actually  thought  I  was  the  devil  himself, 
for  I  had  done  his  work  ;  and  yet  I  felt  that  God  would  have 
mercy  even  upon  such  a  monster.1  After  feeling  so  utterly 
crushed  that  I  was  certain  I  should  never  be  able  to  look 
anyone  in  the  face  again,  I  prayed  fervently  for  some  sign 
of  forgiveness ;  for  if  I  could  feel  that  He  forgave  me,  per- 
haps it  did  not  matter  very  much  what  men  thought,  and 
if  He  once  forgave  me,  He  by  a  wish  could  make  all  His  true 
servants  forgive  me  also. 

A  wild  wood-pigeon,  one  of  the  shyest  of  wild  birds, 
suddenly  flew  on  to  the  window-sill  of  my  room,  and  re- 
mained there  for  some  time  quite  close  to  me.  From  its 
action,  which  almost  spoke  the  word  "  Yes,"  I  knew  that  it 

(i)  I  remember  also,  when  walking  in  a  field  some  time  after  this,  seeing  a  bruised 
worm  that  was  a  mass  of  corruption.  I  stooped  down  to  examine  it,  and 
thought  it  was  just  like  myself.  As  I  was  looking  at  it,  it  seemed  to 
get  clean,  but  to  be  bitten  in  many  places  by  some  sharp-billed  birds  ;  and 
as  I  put  down  my  finger  to  lift  it  out  of  the  way  of  being  trodden  upon,  it 
seemed  to  become  perfectly  whole.  I  saw  at  once  that  this  was  what  God 
Himself  was  doing  with  me. 
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was  also  being  acted  upon  by  the  same  invisible  Power,  and 
that  I  was  forgiven.  After  a  little  while  it  flew  away  ;  and  I 
asked  that  if  what  I  thought  was  indeed  the  case,  it  might 
appear  again  and  act  in  a  similar  manner.  To  my  great 
joy,  this  happened  at  once,  so  I  knew  that  it  was  no  mere 
imagination  on  my  part,  but  that  God  had  taken  this  way 
of  shewing  me  that  I  was  forgiven. 

I  think  that  it  was  for  the  greater  part  of  two  afternoons 
that  my  sins  thus  slowly,  separately,  and  in  correct  order, 
even  from  early  boyhood,  came  before  me.  The  process  was 
intermittent,  or  I  might  not  have  been  able  to  bear  it,  and 
during  what  might  be  termed  the  lucid  intervals  I  was  quite 
cheerful.  There  was  no  mistake,  neither  was  there  any 
repetition.  Once  a  sin  had  been  bitterly  repented  of,  and  a 
sense  of  its  forgiveness  attained,  it  never  re-occurred  or  forced 
itself  again  upon  my  mind — during  this  particular  period  of 
time,  at  any  rate.  Fortunately  for  me,  a  few  good  things 
that  I  had  done  also  came  before  me,  and  even  incidents 
when  I  had  very  intensely  wished  that  I  had  had  the  power 
and  tact  to  relieve  genuine  poverty — so  intensely  that  I 
certainly  would  have  done  so  had  I  been  able  at  the  time. 
These  remembrances  not  only  gave  me  a  most  blessed  tem- 
porary relief  from  very  great  fear  and  physical  suffering, 
but  some  hope  of  being  spared  in  this  fearful  crisis  and  given 
another  chance.  For  some  time  I  felt  not  only  burning 
shame,  but  actual  physical  as  well  as  mental  torture.  A 
heavy  weight  as  of  lead  seemed  actually  to  be  on  my  back 
and  bending  me  .down,  and  I  thought  I  would  never  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  it  or  hold  myself  straight  again  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  an  iron  clamp  seemed  screwed  tight  round  my  skull.  I 
prayed  not  only  for  forgiveness,  but  that  I  might  be  freed  from 
this  physical  pain  and  terror. 

In  the  name  of  all  the  disciples  and  apostles,  and  of  St. 
Patrick  and  St.  George,  the  only  other  saints  whose  names 
I  even  knew,  I  sought  for  relief,  but  none  was  granted  me. 
J  do  not  know  whether  I  was  able  to  pray  or  thought  of  pray- 
ing, in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  had  neglected  and 
despised.  I  know  that  at  one  time  I  felt  He  was  against  me 
rather  than  for  me.  I  got  no  relief,  even  momentarily,  until  in 
absolute  despair  I  reminded  the  Power  that  was  causing  and 
allowing  this  of  the  promise  made  in  the  Commandments, 
that  "  His  mercy  was  unto  thousands  of  them  that  loved 
Him  and  kept  His  commandments,"  and  also  of  the  words, 
"  A  bruised  reed  He  would  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  He 
would  not  quench."  I  sought  to  remind  Him  of  a  fact  that 
He  knew  well,  that  my  parents  and  grandparents  and  their 
fathers  before  them  had  not  only  believed,  but  had  lived 
according  to  the  Commandments ;  and  one  of  them,  so  I  had 
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heard,  by  every  word  that  Christ  had  spoken,  advancing  for 
His  name's  sake  hard-earned  money  in  times  of  touble,  and 
refusing  to  take  security  for  it.  The  money  was  lost  and 
they  were  dead  ;  but  the  promise  the  Most  High  had  made 
through  His  servant  Moses  was  unto  thousands,  and  I  had 
need  of  mercy  now.  Instantly  the  weight  that  was  crushing 
me  down  was  lifted  off  my  back ;  I  was  able  to  hold  myself 
straight ;  the  fearful  pressure  round  my  head  was  removed, 
and  I  felt  more  than  thankful.  I  was  able  to  walk  about 
with  ease  and  comfort ;  and  after  a  time,  it  struck  me  that  the 
Power  that  was  thus  working  invisibly  upon  me  was  the 
very  same  that  Jacob  wrestled  with,  and  I  asked  that,  if  it 
were  so,  I  might  receive  the  same  sign,  even  though  I  should 
resist  with  all  my  strength  and  will.  A  few  seconds  after- 
wards, I  felt  something  go  in  my  left  leg.  I  thought  there 
must  have  been  some  mistake,  for  I  had  concentrated 
attention  on  the  right  one.  It  was,  however,  much  more 
painful  than  I  expected,  and  for  a  considerable  time  I  could 
only  hobble  round  my  room.  I  was  afraid  that  I  should 
remain  lame  for  the  rest  of  my  life  because  of  my  temerity ; 
so  I  prayed  for  forgiveness,  stating  that  I  had  forgotten, 
what  I  now  knew  was  as  true  as  Scripture,  that  "  fools  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  After  some  little  time,  this 
was  as  suddenly  and  quickly  put  right  as  it  had  previously 
been  put  out. 

My  father  had  already  arrived,  for  I  had  written  asking 
him  to  come  over  and  see  me,  and  telling  him  that  I  was 
sounding  tremendous  heights  of  good  and  depths  of  evil, 
and  also  mentioning  some  of  my  interpretations  of  the 
mysterious  number  in  Revelations.  I  did  not  connect  his 
immediate  compliance  as  due  to  any  illness  of  mine,  for  I 
had  no  idea  that  there  was  anything  very  seriously  wrong  with 
me  ;  and  I  was  rather  surprised  a  day  or  so  afterwards  to  find 
that  a  very  well-known  doctor  had  been  sent  for  to  examine 
me. 

After  a  very  careful  examination,  the  doctor  stated  in 
my  hearing  that  my  heart  and  organs  seemed  perfectly  sound, 
that  I  was  in  good,  hard  condition,  and  as  for  nerves,  I  seemed 
as  steady  as  a  rock.  He  naturally  asked  whether  I  had  had 
any  illness  lately,  but  there  was  nothing  I  could  remember 
save  a  touch  of  influenza  for  about  ten  days  some  three 
months  before.  In  conversation  with  him,  however,  I 
boldly  stated  that  I  had  seen  "  a  part  of  the  Light  of  Ages," 
and  that  I  was  determined  the  whole  world  should  know  of  it. 
(I  said  "  a  part,"  for  I  remembered  the  words  that  no  man 
had  ever  seen  God  :  that  is,  the  whole  of  His  great  glory  and 
the  wonderful  workings  of  His  providence  and  creation. 
What  I  meant  was  that  I  had  both  felt  and  seen  the  real 
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meaning  of  a  great  deal  in  the  Bible  which  I  had  never  felt 
before.)  The  doctor  said,  "  That  is  a  large  order."  I  re- 
plied that  I  knew  it  was,  for  I  had  travelled  so  much  that  I 
had  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  world.  I  also  added  later 
that  I  knew  "  who  I  was."  I  refused  to  enlighten  him  on 
this  point ;  but  I  felt  there  was  something  peculiar  about  my 
past,  and  that  I  was  meant  to  be  a  messenger  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  Israel.  The  small  voice  that  I  have  mentioned 
before  had  also  spoken,  saying  that  it  was  so.  I  was  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  at  the  time,  and  reading  bits  out 
of  it,  when  the  voice  spoke,  saying,  "  Can  you  not  see  who 
you  are  ?"  I  stopped,  for  I  was  at  that  moment  reading  the 
last  chapter  of  the  book  of  Malachi.  At  the  same  time  I 
saw  a  soft  light  above  me,  which  I  was  almost  afraid  to  look 
at,  though  I  felt  a  wonderful  and  loving  Presence  there.  I 
then  remembered  one  or  two  statements  that  I  had  made 
long  before  my  first  mental  disturbance — statements  that 
were  thought  queer  at  the  time,  that  were  almost  sub- 
conscious on  my  part,  and  without  any  definite  bearing  upon 
anything  except  dream  memories  of  childhood.1  But  these 
statements  now  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  present 
crisis  as  proving  this  thing  to  my  own  personal  certainty ; 
and  I  saw  a  new  meaning  in  the  words  that  our  Lord  Himself 
had  come  suddenly  into  His  temple,  that  is,  had  become  to 
a  certain  extent  suddenly  conscious  of  the  full  meaning  of 
His  mission. 

I  also  told  the  doctor,  with  emphasis,  that  I  was  in  a 
position  needing  the  greatest  care  on  my  part,  for  "  only 
fools  rushed  in  where  angels  feared  to  tread,"  and  I  knew  that 
if  at  any  time  I  spoke  ultra  vires,  I  was  still  and  later  on 
should  certainly  be  sub  judice,  but  not  under  man's  judgment. 
By  this  I  meant  that  if  I  said  anything  or  made  any  rash 
remarks  beyond  what  I  was  impelled  or  distinctly  told  to 
say,  I  should  be  responsible  and  have  to  answer  for  it  to 
God. 

One  night  about  this  time,  I  escorted  a  friend  home  who 
had  come  to  spend  the  evening.  While  walking  along,  I 
felt  myself  growing  lighter,  happier,  and  stronger,  and 
mentioned  the  fact,  saying,  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  where 
I  am  going  to,  but  I  feel  exactly  as  if  I  was  going  to  be 
lifted  up  into  the  air  in  a  few  minutes."  This  rather  alarmed 
my  companion.  I  was  almost  sorry  that  I  had  spoken,  and 
the  sensation  passed  off  in  a  few  minutes.  On  my  way  back, 
however,  it  became  so  marked  that  I  felt  it  was  only  the 
weight  of  my  boots  that  was  keeping  me  on  the  ground  at 
all.  The  conviction  seized  me  that  in  a  second  or  so  my 

(i)  See  page  28. 
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body  would  be  changed,  and  I  should  be  free  from  the  laws 
of  gravity  as  far  as  this  earth  was  concerned,  and  then  the 
thought  struck  me,  "  Where  would  I  go  ?" 

Into  the  sun,  perhaps,  without  being  able  to  help  it, 
was  the  unpleasant  thought  that  at  once  occurred  to  me ; 
and  I  kept  close  to  the  nearest  wall,  and  kept  touching  any 
projections  as  I  walked  along  so  that  I  might  feel  there  was 
something  near  me  I  could  grasp  at  once,  and  prevent  what 
I  felt  was  imminent.  The  sense  of  lightness  was  delightful, 
if  only  I  could  be  certain  where  I  was  going  to,  and  that  I 
would  not  fall  either  into  some  fiery  planet  or  back  again 
heavily  upon  the  earth  after  rising  a  certain  distance.  The 
feeling  very  soon  passed  off  completely ;  and  I  knew  then  that 
I  had  not  the  faith  to  let  myself  go  from  the  earth,  not 
knowing  whither  I  might  be  carried,  and  without  seeing 
others,  or  hearing  anything,  or  being  with  anyone  I  knew. 

I  felt  then  that  this  was  what  would  really  happen  to 
everybody  some  day,  and  with  changed  bodies,  for  He  who 
made  the  laws  of  gravity  could  at  any  moment  suspend 
them ;  and  I  asked  for  a  little  more  time  to  do  something  for 
Him  first.  I  asked  that  He  would  send  me  to  tell  others 
that  there  was  indeed  an  all-powerful  God  who  knew  all 
things,  and  Who  without  being  seen  or  heard  could  lift  a 
man  up  from  the  earth ;  that  nothing  in  the  whole  of  a 
man's  past  life  could  be  hid  from  Him ;  and  that  the  Day 
of  Judgment  was  an  impending  certainty.  I  remember  also 
thinking  that  God  would  never  utterly  destroy  with  actual 
flames  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  earth,  and  the  trees  and 
flowers  and  birds  that  had  taken  such  ages  to  form ;  but,  in 
any  case,  good  women  and  all  children  were  perfectly  safe, 
and,  such  being  the  case,  it  really  did  not  very  much  matter 
when  the  end  came. 

I  then  thought  I  was  mad  to  think  like  this,  because 
He  who  had  made  the  universe  of  countless  suns  and  systems 
might  easily  forget  the  very  existence  of  this  small  earth  of 
ours ;  and,  as  for  human  beings,  to  remember  them  in- 
dividually was  utterly  impossible. 

As  I  was  thus  thinking  and  in  despair,  I  heard  a  voice 
say,  "  He  cannot  forget  this  earth  because  ..." 

"Because  of  what?"  I  thought;  then,  quickly  filling 
in  the  rest  of  the  sentence  myself,  like  a  drowning  man 
grasping  at  something  that  will  save  him,  I  thought  back  : 
"  Because  He  once  had  a  Son  born  on  it." 

There  was  no  answer ;  and  noticing  that  my  statement 
left  it  open  for  other  sons  to  be  born,  and  elsewhere,  I  quickly 
corrected :  "  Because  His  only  begotten  Son  was  once  born 
on  it." 

"  Yes ;  exactly  so,"  came  the  voice. 
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I  walked  home  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  and  thought 
that  my  faith  could  never  again  be  shaken. 

The  next  day — I  think  it  was  the  next  day — I  was  out 
walking,  and  I  went  to  a  Catholic  school-house  in  order  to 
see  a  man  I  knew.  Now  no  one  knew  better  than  myself 
that  men  from  time  to  time,  from  the  first  century  to  the 
present  day,  had  gone  about  preaching  and  persuading  that 
"  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand."  They  not  only  made 
themselves  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  but,  it  always 
seemed  to  me,  damaged  Christianity  and  made  it  appear 
ridiculous.  Indeed,  my  previous  outbreak,  one  would  have 
thought,  was  lesson  enough  for  me  in  this  respect ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  I  now  thought  that  everyone  knew  just  as  well 
as  I  did  what  was  impending,  though  they  wisely  thought  it 
better  to  go  on  quietly  with  their  work,  and  await  the  end 
peacefully  and  with  confidence.  I  felt  conscious  of  tremendous 
powers  at  work,  not  only  on  myself,  but  all  around  me 
everywhere,  and  I  thought  others  had  also  been  put  into  a 
similar  state  of  consciousness.  I  find  it  hard  to  explain  my 
exact  state  of  mind,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  in  duty  bound  to 
try  and  postpone  this  great  event,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
needed  such  postponement.  It  also  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  give  quiet  hints,  than  to  start 
preaching  in  the  middle  of  a  square.  For  me  to  do  anything 
like  that  would  be  so  contrary  to  my  nature  and  past  habits 
that  it  would  rightly  be  considered  certain  evidence  of  insanity. 

Theatricals  were  being  rehearsed  in  the  school -house, 
and  my  friend  came  to  the  door  to  see  me.  My  conduct  and 
manner,  which  was  one  of  suppressed  emotion  and  excite- 
ment, must  have  appeared  peculiar  to  him.  He  asked  if  I 
would  take  some  part  in  the  acting.  My  reply  was,  "  I 
cannot  act,  I  cannot  act;  I  am  merely  a  spectator."  I 
thought  he  meant  to  convey  a  hidden  meaning  in  his  query 
as  to  whether  I  would  or  could  do  anything  in  view  of  the 
pending  crisis ;  and  I  also  saw  another  meaning,  in  the  sense 
of  acting  a  thing  without  really  feeling  it.  By  my  reply,  I 
meant  to  convey  the  intelligence  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  pretend  a  thing  I  did  not  really  feel,  and  also  that  I 
could  do  nothing  of  myself  one  way  or  the  other,  and  could 
only  be  a  spectator  of  the  tremendous  goings  on  that  were 
now  at  work.  In  everything  I  read  in  the  papers,  in  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  nations,  in  the  movements  of  the  Churches — 
which  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  now  glanced  at — even  in 
small  law  court  cases,  and  accidents  that  seemed  due  to 
natural  causes,  I  felt  and  saw  a  tremendous  originating  and 
directing  force  at  work,  which  I  knew  was  God. 

In  order,  perhaps,  to  divert  my  attention,  my  friend 
mentioned  how  useful  were  some  snow-clogs  he  was  wearing. 

IO — 2 
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I  instantly  replied,  "  I  have  walked  before  now  with 
bare  feet  in  hot  countries." 

He  asked  if  I  had  ever  done  so  in  Ireland,  and  I  said  I 
had  not. 

Directly  afterwards,  I  wondered  whether  I  was  really 
speaking  the  truth,  for  I  could  not  remember  at  that  time 
when,  or  where,  or  under  what  circumstances  I  had  done  so.1 
I  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  thinking  I  am  speaking  in  the 
same  Spirit  that  Moses  spoke  in ;  and  whether  he  did  it  or 
I  did  it,  it  was  the  same  Spirit,  therefore  I  am  not  saying 
what  is  untrue. 

I  then  asked  him  about  the  cattle  driving,  and  cruelty 
to  God's  dumb  creatures,  and  terrorism  and  boycotting,  and 
dishonesty  and  perjury,  and  various  other  so-called  justifiable 
political  offences,  and  asked,  "  Who  is  responsible  ?" 

He  said  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  he  wasn't. 

I  never  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  was,  but  I  think 
he  thought  I  might  become  angry  and  get  dangerous ;  and 
I  remember  saying  something  quite  unconsciously  about  my 
driving  them  some  day  in  a  way  they  wouldn't  like. 

Either  that  same  day,  or  the  next  day,  I  remember 
terrible  doubts  surging  up  in  my  mind,  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  if  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  His 
sacrifice  might  have  had  the  appearance  of  great  suffering 
without  His  actually  having  suffered  much  at  all.  As  I 
was  thus  doubting  in  my  mind,  and  greatly  perplexed,  I  met 
the  same  friend  again.  He  was  walking  with  a  stranger 
whom  I  did  not  know,  but  he  stopped  and  asked  me  if  I  had 
been  doing  much  shooting  lately.  This  question  put  away 
all  the  thoughts  that  were  crowding  into  my  mind,  and  I 
replied,  quickly,  that  I  had,  but  that  I  was  going  to  give 
it  up. 

His  answer  was,  "  Nonsense !  Why  should  you  do 
that?" 

I  could  not  bear  to  tell  him  that  it  was  because  I  had 
been  so  much  upset  by  the  last  bird  I  had  shot ;  but  a  sudden 
happy  excuse  just  then  flashed  across  my  mind,  and  I  told 
him  that  it  was  because  I  had  once  met  a  doctor  in  Australia 
who  had  told  me  he  did  not  shoot  any  of  God's  creatures, 
and  I  liked  the  look  of  the  man  greatly. 

"  What  else  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  my  friend. 

"  He  said  that  he  was,  or  rather  had  become,  a  Roman 
Catholic." 

"  What  else  ?  " 

"  He  thought  I  smoked  too  much." 

"  What  was  he  like  ?  " 

(i)  See  page  85. 
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I  cannot  tell  why,  but  this  question  annoyed  me,  per- 
haps because  my  mind  was  altogether  engrossed  on  another 
topic  ;  so  I  replied,  sharply,  "  What  is  that  to  you  ?"x 

Then,  as  I  thought,  completely  changing  the  subject,  I 
went  back  to  my  previous  doubts,  and  said,  "  I  am  wondering, 
and  cannot  make  out,  whether  the  so-called  sacrifice  of  Christ 
was  painful  or  not,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know." 

To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  I  had  stretched  out  my 
arms  quite  unconsciously  when  saying  these  words.  My 
friend  looked  alarmed,  and  walked  away  with  his  com- 
panion, an  elderly  white-haired  man. 

I  remember,  afterwards,  being  extremely  annoyed  with 
myself,  not  only  for  speaking  sharply  to  a  much  older  man, 
but  for  this  action  also,  because  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
was  possible  he  might  think  I  was  under  the  delusion  that  I 
myself  had  been,  or  was  at  one  time,  Jesus  Christ  Himself; 
and  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  put  more  control  on  my 
thoughts,  actions,  and  words. 

1  walked  on,  thinking  of  the  mystery  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferings, if  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God  ;  and,  looking  at  it 
suddenly  from  an  extraordinary  point  of  view,  I  could  not 
think  how  the  Almighty  could  allow  His  Son  to  suffer,  in 
the  way  we  are  taught  to  believe,  and  not  suffer  anything 
Himself.  What  devil  put  this  thought  into  my  mind  I  do 
not  know,  for  I  did  not  see  that  I  myself  would  gladly  suffer 
far  more  than  I  would  see  my  son  suffer,  and  that  God  set 
Himself  the  hardest  task  of  all.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine 
a  case-hardened  and  unfeeling  Mohammedan  deity ;  and  yet 
it  seemed  that  the  only  escape  from  the  question  how  an 
Almighty  God,  who  could  have  prevented  it,  could  allow 
such  a  thing,  was  that  Our  Lord  did  not  really  suffer  as 
appearances  would  indicate.  I  therefore  rushed  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  "  put  up  job  " — the 
reader  will  forgive  the  term,  but  I  can  find  nothing  else  that 
exactly  expresses  what  I  did  think.  At  the  time,  I  remember 
thinking  I  must  be  right,  for  He  was  "  put  up,"  and  He  was 
a  "Job"  in  patience  and  in  faith.  To  my  disordered  mind, 
this  ghastly  play  on  words  seemed  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  my  deductions,  that  there  was  no  real,  fearful 
suffering  for  sin.  Everyone  knew  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  Christian  Science,  and  if  scientists  could  so 
strengthen  their  minds  that  they  did  not  really  suffer  pain, 
what  power  would  not  God  allow  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

(i)  At  the  time  I  said  this  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  not  an  ordinary 
man,  or  that  my  questioner  would  think  that  perhaps  he  was  not ;  indeed, 
I  did  not  know  why  he  should  question  me  about  him  at  all.  I  just  re- 
membered the  meeting  with  the  doctor,  but  I  did  not  remember  that  there 
was  anything  peculiar  about  it. 
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Moreover,  if  there  was  real  suffering,  we  were  taught  that 
our  sins  caused  that  suffering,  and  I  was  unable  to  believe 
that  I,  now,  was  as  guilty  of  a  death  that  occurred  two 
thousand  years  ago,  as  if  I  had  been  there  at  the  time  and 
had  taken  part  in  it  myself ;  for  if  so,  God  could  not  possibly 
forgive  such  a  thing.  I  did  not  at  that  time  see  that  God 
could  not  forgive,  if  by  any  chance  He  who  had  been  done  to 
death  would  not  forgive,  for  He  who  had  been  sacrificed 
would  naturally  have  to  forgive  first.  Neither  was  I  able  to 
see  that  if  there  was  no  real  suffering  for  sin,  sin  was  not  a 
real  thing,  and  the  old  and  first  lie  of  Satan,  "  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  evil  or  sin,  ye  shall  not  surely  suffer  and  die," 
would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  hard  to  refute. 

After  a  time,  I  thought  the  whole  thing  was  foolishness, 
and  especially  my  thinking  so  much  about  it,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  put  it  out  of  my  mind  altogether,  and  succeeded  in 
doing  so  for  a  time. 

That  evening  I  felt  the  remarkably  unpleasant  sensation 
of  a  clamp  round  my  head.  It  was  more  pronounced  than 
before,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I  heard  and  felt  the  beating 
of  what  seemed  like  huge  wings  in  my  ears.  Headache  and 
heavy  throbbing  in  the  eardrums  keeping  exact  time  to  the 
shadows  caused  by  the  flickering  of  a  dying  lamp  in  a  dark 
room  might  correspond  to  the  sensation ;  but  the  lamp  was 
not  flickering,  and  I  saw  and  knew  that  others  in  the  room 
were  not  experiencing  any  sensations  of  shadowy  beatings. 
At  last,  for  a  few  short  moments  in  which  I  felt  I  must  sink 
to  the  ground  and  die,  I  felt  appalling  agony,  as  of  two 
horns  being  rammed  down  from  above,  through  the  front  top 
part  of  my  skull,  right  down  into  my  very  brain,  while  a 
rusty  red  light  seemed  to  be  closing  in  on  me  and  choking  me. 
I  was  just  able  to  keep  from  shouting  out  with  pain ;  and 
as  I  felt  myself  sinking  off  my  chair,  I  offered  a  fervent, 
short  prayer  to  God  for  help.  A  second  more,  and  I  must 
have  shouted  and  terrified  everyone  in  the  room ;  when 
suddenly  I  felt  that  something  had  gone  into  my  head  which 
strengthened  it  most  marvellously  against  what  was  pressing 
down  into  it.  The  two  horns  seemed  forced  up  at  once ;  the 
fearful  pain,  red  glare,  and  beating  noise  left  me  completely, 
and  I  felt  cool,  comfortable,  and  relieved :  such  sudden 
relief  as  I  had  never  known  in  my  life  before. 

I  then  went  for  a  walk  and  a  smoke  up  and  down  the 
verandah,  and  before  going  to  bed  thought  I  would  have  a 
look  round  the  house,  for  I  felt  there  was  something  or 
someone  about  the  place  whom  I  would  like  to  see.  I  also 
thought  that  if  only  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  the  other 
power,  no  monstrous  shape  he  could  now  assume  would 
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frighten  me.1  It  was  a  still,  calm  night ;  but  as  I  jumped 
out  of  my  low  study  window  into  the  garden,  I  heard  the 
leaves  suddenly  rustle  through  a  holly  tree  on  my  right 
hand,  and  I  felt  a  gentle  gust  of  cool  air  strike  me.  To  my 
intense  surprise,  all  the  strength  seemed  to  leave  my  body, 
and  I  fell,  as  if  I  were  a  lump  of  dirt,  on  my  left  shoulder. 
My  face  was  pressed  into  the  gravel  so  that  I  got  some  into 
my  mouth,  and  I  felt  for  a  second  exactly  as  if  I  had  been  a 
devil  who  had  been  thrown  down  and  his  neck  trodden  on 
by  some  angel. 

I  got  up  instantly,  feeling  very  small  and  helpless,  and 
thinking  how  unutterably  insignificant  and  weak  any  man 
was  compared  to  the  power  of  an  angel  or  spirit,  when  the 
latter  chose,  or  rather  was  given  leave,  to  manifest  that 
power  clearly.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  felt  that  this  had  been 
caused  by  a  good  Power  to  shew  me  what  strength  was,  and 
I  felt  a  sense  of  awe  and  reverence,  and  went  very  quietly  in 
again.  I  then  went  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep ;  but  I  hope 
never  to  have  to  live  through  a  night  like  that  again. 

After  some  time,  I  awoke  with  a  feeling  of  oppression. 
I  was  trying  to  realise  where  I  was,  and  who  I  was,  when  the 
awful  clamping  sensation  came  on  my  brain  again,  while 
the  beating  of  huge  wings  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  room  ;  and 
though  it  was  past  midnight  and  no  light  was  burning,  the 
place  seemed  full  of  a  thick,  red,  misty  light.  I  was  half- 
dazed  and  unable  fully  to  realise  what  it  was,  but  I  prayed 
for  help  :  I  could  do  nothing  else,  there  was  nothing  that 
flesh  and  blood  could  fight  against.  How  long  this  lasted  I 
do  not  know ;  but  all  at  once  this  evil  thing  completely  left 
me,  and  a  soft,  rosy,  bright  light  filled  the  room,  and  I  felt 
a  most  wonderful  life-giving  spirit  of  health  and  happiness 
pass  right  into  me  and  all  through  me.2  The  complete  relief 
and  delightful  change  were  beyond  all  words,  and  I  cannot 
tell  why  or  how,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
Himself,  though  I  heard  no  voice  and  saw  no  form ;  in  fact, 
it  was  all  I  could  do  not  to  lose  the  sense  of  my  own  identity. 
Soon,  however,  too  soon,  the  delightful  feeling  of  life  and 
joy  began  to  pass  from  out  me,  and  with  it  all  my  life  also 
went  ebbing  slowly  but  surely  out  of  my  body.  At  last  I 

(1)  Shortly  afterwards  I  mentioned  the  above  facts  in  the  presence  of  my  father 

and  our  family  doctor.  The  latter  seemed  amused — it  might  be  fun  for 
him,  but  it  was  death  for  the  frog  ;  and  I  only  told  him  in  direct  compli- 
ance with  my  father's  earnest  request  to  tell  him  everything  straight  out, 
and  all  sensations  of  suffering  or  pain  that  I  was  undergoing  or  had  under- 
gone. I  was  so  afraid  of  being  considered  mad,  that  I  did  my  best  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  I  was  at  times  in  great  pain. 

(2)  Two  years  afterwards  I  read  the  prayers  ordered  to  be  read  at  the  end  of  the 

Mass,  and  realised  that  they  were  not  superstitious  and  idolatrous. 
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felt  that  my  heart  had  stopped  beating,  and  my  pulse  con- 
firmed this.  In  a  few  moments,  an  awful  sinking  sensation  of 
approaching  death  came  upon  me.  A  sudden,  fierce  rage 
seized  me  at  thus  being  deserted  and  left  to  die ;  and  with 
the  rage,  the  fearful  conviction  possessed  me  that  Jesus  Christ 
was,  after  all,  a  deceiver,  and  one  who,  calling  himself  the 
Son  of  God,  yet  stood  between  men  and  their  Creator,  and 
prevented  their  entrance  into  that  Presence,  the  Presence  of 
Almighty  God,  who  would  surely  give  them  life  and  all  things. 
I  thought  this  because  I  felt  something  large  and  dark  pre- 
venting me  and  trying  to  overwhelm  me,  no  matter  which 
way  I  turned  my  face.  With  a  tremendous  effort  I  got  up  ; 
and  with  a  fierce  determination  not  to  be  overcome,  I  lit  a 
candle,  picked  up  a  small  New  Testament  that  I  had  put 
some  evenings  before  on  the  dressing-table,  and  went  quietly 
downstairs  to  the  dining-room  without  disturbing  anyone, 
but  with  the  fixed  intention  of  insulting  one  whom  I  now 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  deceivers.  I  remembered  that, 
in  his  madness  and  cunning,  whereby  he  had  upset  the 
whole  world  and  all  sane  men's  calculations,  he  had  stated  that 
it  was  necessary  to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood  in  order  to 
obtain  life,  eternal  life,  the  life  that  was  in  him  ;  and  that 
he  had  led  his  dupes  to  believe  this,  and  many  of  them  to 
think  that  consecrated  bread  and  wine  were  the  same  thing. 
The  idea  that  reasonable  human  beings  could  believe  such 
childish  lunacy,  and  madly  follow  after  a  presumptuous  and 
superhumanly  clever  agitator,  who  knew  how  to  play  upon 
their  fancies  and  credulity,  made  me  furious.  I  felt  that  if 
I  had  been  alive  at  the  time,  and  had  had  my  own  faith  in 
God  upset,  and  my  access  to  Him  barred,  by  a  man  like  this, 
who  claimed  a  right  to  stand  between  men  and  their  Creator, 
and  in  some  unaccountable  way  made  one  feel  at  times  that 
he  had  this  hellish  power,  I  should  not  only  have  consented 
to,  but  taken  an  active  part  in,  his  just  punishment ;  for  it 
was  not  right  that  such  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  live. 
Remembering  what  he  had  said,  I  would  have  torn  his  body 
down  from  the  cross,  and,  chopping  it  savagely  into  little 
pieces  and  handing  them  to  a  jeering  mob,  would  have  told 
them  to  become  cannibals,  and  go  home  and  eat,  and  see 
whether  they  would  live  for  ever  !  I  then  tore  the  New 
Testament  out  of  its  cover  with  my  teeth,  and  denouncing  it 
as  a  useless  dream — because  after  two  thousand  years'  trial 
it  was  still  a  ghastly  failure,  and  more  so  now  than  ever — 
I  threw  it  into  the  fireplace  and  set  fire  to  it  with  a  match. 
The  feeling  of  rage  kept  me  up  so  far  ;  but  just  then  I  almost 
collapsed ;  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  hurriedly  pour  into  a 
glass  some  claret  that  was  on  the  side  table,  and  muttering, 
with  hatred  and  derision,  "  This  is  his  blood,"  I  drank  some 
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of  it;  and  breaking  a  water  biscuit,  and  saying,  "This  is 
his  body,"  I  ate  it. 

I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  I  had  heard  somewhere  before 
say,  "  Aye,  take  plenty  of  it,  for  you'll  need  it."  I  could 
not  be  certain,  for  it  was  not  loud  and  clear,  but  more  like 
a  sighing  thought,  and  it  only  made  me  listen  and  wonder 
whether  it  was  imagination  or  not ;  but  I  took  more,  and 
the  effect  was  marvellous.  I  was  in  my  right  mind,  well  and 
cool,  and  free  from  rage  or  pain,  and  the  sense  of  approach- 
ing death  left  me.  I  knew  then  that  for  the  moment  I  was 
mad,  and  I  prayed  for  forgiveness  on  that  ground  ;  and  I  saw 
then  that  I  was  as  guilty  of  Our  Lord's  death  as  if  I  had  been 
there  at  the  time  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  it.  I  also 
knew  that  what  He  said  was  true,  and  that  no  matter  what  I 
had  done  in  my  ignorance  and  madness,  or  what  the  devil  and 
my  sins  had  caused  me  to  do,  He  was  still  infinite  love  and 
forgiveness ;  and  it  also  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that  there 
was  no  true  life  in  me  except  that  which  was  in  Him,  and 
which  He  could  give  through  bread  and  wine  by  the  power 
of  His  word  and  the  virtue  of  Himself  once  offered. 

I  went  back  to  my  room  and  prayed  for  forgiveness, 
and,  free  for  the  time  being  from  suffering  of  body  or  brain, 
fell  into  a  pleasant,  restful,  half-asleep  state.  I  think  there 
was  another  attack  made  on  me,  but  I  felt  no  suffering ; 
it  seemed,  for  want  of  a  better  description,  to  be  unable  to 
penetrate  me  or  disturb  my  rest ;  it  was  altogether  faint 
and  on  the  outside,  and  no  more  able  to  break  through  than 
a  crow  could  break  through  the  walls  of  a  house  by  beating 
his  wings  against  them.  When  I  stirred  myself  up  in  the 
morning,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  been  lying  in  this 
pleasant,  restful  state  for  countless  ages — ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  in  fact.  I  then  noticed  that  the 
sheets  were  wet  with  perspiration,  and  that  my  nightshirt 
was  stained  a  deep  rusty  red  under  the  arms  and  down  the 
sides.  I  knew  then  that  some  of  the  things  described  in  the 
New  Testament  were  strictly  and  simply  accurate,  and  that 
the  punishment  and  suffering  endured  for  sins  was  more 
than  a  mere  appearance.  And  I  felt  thankful  that,  in  spite 
of  my  sins  and  unbelief,  God  in  His  mercy  was  putting  me 
through  a  little,  and  taking  this  means  of  shewing  me  and 
impressing  it  upon  my  memory.  I  also  knew  that  I  was  being 
put  through  this  because  of  my  sins,  and  it  helped  me  to 
realise  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  He  who  knew  no  sin  was 
yet  made  sin  for  us."  I  felt  so  weak  that  I  remember  thinking 
I  would  have  gone  out  completely  under  a  flogging.  I  was 
able,  however,  to  get  a  hot  bath,  which  refreshed  me  wonder- 
fully ;  and  after  a  good  breakfast,  I  felt  as  well  as  ever.  At 
breakfast  I  called  attention  to  the  above  facts,  and  mentioned 
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that  I  had  had  a  very  bad  night.  I  was  told  that  such  sweats 
were  simply  a  sign  of  delicacy,  and  that  I  must  be  in  a  very 
weak  state  of  health. 

Some  time  after  this,  it  struck  me  that  I  had  for  many 
years  neglected  some  old  relations  of  mine  who  were  ill  and 
unable  to  move  about,  for  I  hardly  ever  went  to  see  them  ; 
so  I  started  off  to  pay  them  a  call.  On  my  way,  I  saw  some- 
one who  seemed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  hallucination — 
that  is,  invisible  to  others.  She  was  a  young  woman,  dark 
and  handsome  rather  than  beautiful,  and  she  was  very 
nicely  dressed  in  green.  She  was  wearing  one  or  two  large 
orange  lilies ;  and  I  remember  wondering  where  she  got  them 
from  at  that  time  of  year,  and  also  thinking  that  she  was 
beautifully  symbolical  of  a  united  Ireland.  Suddenly  the 
thought  flashed  across  my  mind  that  she  was  Joan  of  Arc. 
What  put  this  thought  into  my  head  I  cannot  tell,  for  I 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  that  saint,  except  that  she 
had  been  most  cruelly  treated  and  burnt  as  a  witch.  I  did 
not  at  that  time  know  that  she  heard  voices  and  was  thought 
mad ;  and  yet  this  power  of  identifying,  amounting  almost 
to  a  certainty  at  the  time,  came  upon  me.  Directly  I  identified 
her,  she  crossed  the  road  and  bowed.  I  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention,  however,  for  at  once  I  became  afraid  of  hallucina- 
tion, of  Roman  Catholic  trickery  and  deception.  Indeed, 
I  got  hold  of  the  extraordinary  idea  that  Roman  Catholics 
were  offering  masses  to  the  devil,  and  indulging  in  all  sorts 
of  superstitious  practices  and  witchcraft,  so  that  he  should 
play  tricks  like  this  on  staunch  Protestants  in  order  to 
pervert  them.1  I  therefore  hurried  on,  determined  to  avoid 
all  such  wiles  of  the  Evil  One. 

Shortly  after  I  reached  my  relation's  house,  it  so  happened 
that  the  vicar  of  the  parish  arrived,  in  order  to  read  the  service 
and  administer  Holy  Communion  for  the  sick,  a  service  at 
which  I  had  never  before  been  present.  I  was  asked  by  my 
relations  to  remain  and  partake,  and  I  consented.  I  had 
been  perfectly  quiet  and  self-contained  all  morning,  and  re- 
mained so  during  the  service,  though  I  began  to  feel  a  pricking 
heat  like  fire  running  through  all  my  bones,  which  made  it 
difficult  for  me  to  keep  quite  still  when  kneeling.  I  felt  it 
was  cleansing  my  body,  giving  me  health,  and  doing  me  good, 

(i)  This  is  not  incompatible  with  ultra-Protestantism,  which  knows  that  without 
a  vision  the  people  perish,  and  yet  refuses  to  have  one  or  admit  of  one  at 
any  price,  because  such  things  have  been  exploited  in  the  past  for  political, 
and  perhaps  even  diabolical,  purposes.  I  had  never  heard,  or  seen,  or 
read  anything  about  Joan  of  Arc,  except  what  is  mentioned  in  Ransome's 
"Short  History"  and  Hallam's  "Constitutional  History,"  for  very  little 
of  the  supernatural  in  history  is  allowed  to  leak  through  to  the  British 
school-boy.  Four  years  after  this  I  found  out  in  a  book,  "The  Maid  of 
France,"  that  she  is  represented  in  green,  and  with  orange  lilies. 
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even  though  it  was  almost  painful  at  times.  I  also  felt  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  there  was  a  power  somewhere  near, 
in  which  and  by  means  of  which  the  sun  was  revolving  in  the 
heavens,  the  clouds  were  flitting  across  the  sky,  and  those  in 
the  room  and  those  outside  in  the  road  were  even  then  living 
and  moving.  In  that  small  upper  room,  with  three  old 
religious  Protestant  women — one  of  whom  has  since  passed 
away — I  felt  that  God  was  there,  and  that  we  were  all  some- 
where very  near  the  core  of  things.  But  I  was  not  certain 
whether  He  was  a  person,  or  a  force  like  the  sun,  and  I  confess 
that  I  began  to  connect  it  with  rays  of  sunlight  that  occa- 
sionally came  pouring  through  the  window ;  and  yet  I  felt 
that  it  was  a  loving  power  that  was  present,  and  not  an 
inanimate  flame.  I  never  connected  or  located  it  within 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  for,  strange  to  say,  what  had  happened 
before  had  completely  gone  out  of  my  mind.  One  shewing 
could  never  eliminate  the  impression  of  a  lifetime,  and  all  my 
life  I  had  never  regarded  this  service  as  anything  more  than 
a  mere  ceremony  in  remembrance,  a  solemn  act  of  obedience, 
a  symbol  accompanied  perhaps  by  a  spiritual  blessing,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

After  I  had  partaken,  and  as  soon  as  the  service  was 
over,  I  became  in  an  abnormal  condition,  and  felt  bursting 
to  speak,  I  knew  not  what ;  but  said,  with  great  vehemence  : 
"It  is  useless  to  try  and  explain  to  heathens1  the  mysteries 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  to  tell  them  that  in  order  to  be  saved 
they  must  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  and, 
as  such,  equal  to  God  Himself,  when  they  can  only  regard 
Him  as  having  been  a  very  good  man.  There  is  far  greater 
need  to  preach  simply  repentance.  They  all  know,  as  we  do 
also,  that  all  men  are  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;2  and  I,  even  if  I 
could  not  speak  one  word  of  a  heathen  language,  could  ex- 
plain by  signs  which  even  a  Mohammedan  could  understand. 
By  taking  earth  in  my  left  hand  and  placing  it  over  my 
heart,  I  would  shew  them  what  our  nature  was ;  and  by 
lifting  my  right  hand  towards  heaven,  I  would  be  able  to 
shew  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  of  God,  who  rules  there, 
could  purify  it,  and  cause  us  to  become  different,  because  He 
said  'that  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  He  would  not  despise.'  " 

At  that  moment  I  heard  clearly,  in  a  loud  tone  from 
the  air  just  above  me  and  in  front  of  me,  a  strong  man's 
voice — a  voice  I  had  heard  somewhere  before — say,  slowly 
and  with  emphasis,  "  And  He  never  will."  I  therefore  in- 

(i)  I  did  not  mean  that  my  own  relations  were  heathens,  for  no  one  could  believe 
more  firmly  in  the  Trinity  than  they  do ;  but  I  felt  I  was  giving  what 
might  be  called  general  advice  to  missionaries  and  preachers. 

(x)  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  at  the  time  that  I  was  practically  quoting  Scripture. 
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stantly  added  these  words  to  the  well-known  verse,  and  at 
the  same  moment  I  recognised  the  voice  as  that  of  my  old 
guardian  in  Australia.1  This  made  me  state  quickly,  and 
without  thinking  of  absolute  accuracy,  that  years  before, 
in  Australia,  I  had  been  struck  down  by  what  they  called  a 
sunstroke,  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  that  someone  else 
was  there  who  took  me  up  in  his  arms  and  nursed  me  through 
my  illness ;  that  I  had  been  thereby  rendered  lunatic,  and 
had  threatened  impending  judgment  and  certain  drought 
upon  the  whole  country  for  its  sin  and  for  despising  the 
clergy  and  all  religion,  and  had  stated  that  if  this  would  not 
suffice,  the  town  of  Sydney  itself  would  be  destroyed.  I 
was  just  going  to  add,  with  emphasis,  the  words,  "  And  it 
shall  be  destroyed,"  but  I  checked  myself,  remembering  that 
blessing  and  not  cursing  was  the  order  for  Christians,  when 
I  heard  the  same  voice  say,  "  You  may  tell  them  so." 

I  therefore  did  so,  saying,  "  And  it  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  that  by  a  foreign  foe." 

I  saw  that  my  relations  regarded  me  with  astonishment  ; 
and  I  know  I  was  in  a  queer  condition,  hearing  what  they 
could  not  hear,  and  not  speaking  of  myself  at  all,  the  more 
so  because  I  had  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  me  in  that 
city,  and  it  would  spell  disaster  to  them  or  to  their  children. 

Later  on,  in  the  hall,  thinking  some  explanation  was 
necessary  for  my  sudden  outburst,  I  told  the  clergyman, 
who  seemed  surprised  and  alarmed,  that  it  was  because  so 
many  Jews  thought  they  were  building  a  New  Jerusalem 
there,  and  would  escape  from  the  wrath  of  God.2 

On  my  way  home  I  met  my  father,  who  had  come  to 
look  for  me.  As  we  were  going  along,  we  passed  a  strong- 
looking  man,  standing  at  the  other  side  of  the  road,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  very  large  axe.  I  thought  he  must  therefore 
be  a  woodcutter,  though  what  he  was  doing  there,  standing 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  true,  whether  the 

officiating  priest  or  the  recipient  believe  it  to  be  so  or  not.  It  is  not 
according  to  their  faith,  or  the  faith  of  the  faithful,  for  that  would  be 
almost  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  existence  of  God  depended  on  such 
faith — and  He  exists  whether  men  believe  it  or  not.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  theology  about  proper  intention  and  proper  form,  and  much  logic  which 
I  cannot  follow,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important  intention  of  all 
God's  intention  is  sometimes  totally  disregarded.  Anyone  can  see  that, 
for  the  sake  of  order,  there  must  be  proper  orders  and  proper  form  ;  but 
things  become  valid  and  lawful  under  certain  circumstances,  and  in  case  of 
necessity,  which  would  otherwise  be  unlawful. 

(2)  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this,  for  I  always  had,  and  have  now,  the  greatest 

sympathy  with  the  Jewish  nation,  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,  and  through 
them  we  have  our  Bible.  Some  of  my  ancestors,  indeed,  used  to  maintain 
that  we  ourselves  were  from  the  lost  ten  tribes,  but  tbis  I  looked  on  as  an 
eccentricity.  There  are,  of  course,  many  baptised  Christians  who  are 
Jews  in  heart— pleasure,  power,  and  money-grubbing  materialists ;  and 
many  Jews  are  Christians  in  heart,  life,  and  action,  and  will  be  shown  the 
truth  some  day,  here  or  hereafter. 
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at  the  gate  of  a  private  country  house  that  was  empty  at  the 
time,  I  could  not  imagine,  and  I  called  my  father's  attention 
to  him.  He  asked  me  where  he  was,  and  on  my  replying, 
"  At  the  gate  over  there,"  I  was  told  that  there  was  no  man 
there. 

My  father's  question,  "Where  is  the  man  ?"  seemed  to 
recur  forcibly  to  my  mind.  I  remembered  that  my  guar- 
dian had  said  the  same  words  in  the  same  way,  and  that  I 
had  made  the  same  reply,  when  I  had  seen  a  curious  hallu- 
cination in  an  asylum  many  years  before  ;T  and  I  felt  crushed 
by  the  thought  that  some  years  afterwards  I  had  used 
arguments,  in  this  very  house  that  I  was  now  passing,  to 
prove  that  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  was  un- 
natural and  too  hard  for  human  beings  to  live  up  to.  Though 
I  did  not  remember  at  this  time  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  hallucination  had  been  fulfilled,  the  words,  "The 
axe  is  already  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,"  came  before  my 
mind.  Great  fear  came  upon  me  then,  and  I  could  only 
think  to  myself,  "  I  have  repented;  God  knows  I  have  re- 
pented." 

The  man  seemed  to  know  my  thought,  for  the  stern  look 
on  his  face  left,  and  he  nodded  to  me,  and  crossed  the  road 
behind  us,  and  disappeared  round  the  corner. 

I  then  thought  how  little  I  had  realised  before  that  all 
these  things  were  known  immediately,  and  never  forgotten, 
and  that  it  was  only  because  of  the  mercy  of  God  that  the 
angel  of  death  had  stayed  his  hand,  and  because  of  that 
great  mercy  I  was  even  now  being  shewn  these  things  before 
the  cup  of  my  iniquity  had  become  too  full  and  I  had  drifted 
beyond  all  hope  of  recall. 

That  evening  I  began  to  tell  my  father  that  I  had  been 
a  very  bad  man,  and  also  about  some  of  the  evil  I  had  done. 
He  told  me  not  to  tell  him  about  it,  but  to  confess  it  quietly 
to  God.  This  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient :  I  felt  I 
must  tell  some  human  being  who  could  help  me  and  whom  I 
could  see.  Later  on,  when  I  had  quite  got  over  this  impulse 
to  confess  to  someone  I  could  see,  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
lost  a  signet  ring  he  had  given  me  many  years  before.  I 
was  not  worrying  about  it,  though  at  the  time  I  lost  it  I  had, 
for  sentimental  reasons,  been  very  vexed  for  a  few  days. 
My  father  told  me  he  intended  to  give  me  another  ring,  but 
I  never  thought  any  more  about  it ;  indeed,  I  did  not  wish 
him  to  spend  money  in  this  way,  for  I  had  no  hankering  after 
jewellery  or  ribbons,  and  never  had. 

I  think  it  was  the  night  after  the  fearful  experience  of 
being  attacked  body  and  brain  by  some  evil  spirit  that  I 

(i)  See  page  92. 
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suffered  from  a  curious  and  alarming  delusion.  I  woke  up 
thinking  that  everyone  in  the  world  was  dead,  except  myself, 
and  I  had  to  go  and  waken  someone  in  order  to  be  quite 
certain  this  was  not  the  case.  During  the  day,  I  noticed 
that  some  of  those  whom  I  knew  by  sight  had  a  curious 
waxen,  dummy-like  appearance,  though  they  were  able  to 
walk  about  and  speak  and  act  as  usual.  Indeed,  I  was  not 
quite  certain  whether  I  had  wakened  up  to  find  myself  dead, 
and  that  I  was  a  spirit  with  the  appearance  of  the  same  body 
I  had  when  alive,  and  I  had  to  go  back  to  my  room  and  look 
carefully  at  the  bed  in  order  to  see  whether  my  earthly 
body  was  lying  on  it.  Everything  was  perfectly  right,  just 
as  I  remembered  having  left  it,  and  no  such  interesting  or 
astonishing  spectacle  awaited  me ;  and  yet  I  felt  much  more 
like  a  spirit  than  a  body.  When  the  astonishment  that  this 
caused  at  first  had  passed  off,  the  whole  world  seemed  totally 
different  and  full  of  beauty  and  interest.  The  mountains, 
the  trees,  the  cattle,  the  houses,  and  the  people  all  seemed 
like  the  most  wonderfully  and  beautifully  made  Noah's  Ark 
creatures.  I  did  not  feel  myself  one  of  them,  neither  did  I 
feel  big  or  little  in  comparison ;  indeed,  I  did  not  feel  my 
body  at  all.  I  seemed  to  be  more  a  mind  than  anything  else, 
and  I  felt  that  I  suddenly  knew  a  great  number  of  things 
that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  before.  All  these  things  and  all 
these  creatures,  it  seemed  to  me,  had  been  made  for  my  own 
particular  interest  and  delight,  and  I  felt  that  I  would  like 
to  impart  knowledge  to  them.  This  I  thought  I  could  do 
best  by  standing  near  them  and  thinking,  rather  than 
speaking,  because  the  influence  of  my  thoughts  would  act 
on  them,  and  I  found  it  difficult  to  express  myself  in  any 
other  way.  I  was  also  astonished  to  find  that  on  two  or 
three  occasions  friends  of  mine  did  not  see  me,  though  I 
passed  just  beside  them  and  they  seemed  to  be  looking 
straight  at  me.  I  stopped  one  of  them  by  standing  right  in 
front  of  her  and  speaking,  but  I  noticed  that  even  though 
she  stopped,  it  was  not  because  she  saw  me,  but  because  she 
was  thinking  of  something,  and  also  that  she  did  not  hear 
what  I  said.  I  spoke  again,  and  for  a  second  wondered 
whether  I  was  a  ghost  or  spirit  in  the  other  world  already, 
or  not.  She  then  heard  me,  recognised  me,  and  seemed 
surprised  at  my  sudden  appearance.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  there  was  some  purpose  in  these  curious 
happenings,  and  I  could  not  imagine  what  it  was,  until  I 
thought  that  perhaps  it  was  to  shew  me  a  mystery  and  how 
it  was  Our  Lord  passed  uninjured  through  a  furious  and 
threatening  crowd  on  two  occasions  at  least,  and  that  it  was 
because  His  hour  was  not  yet  come,  and  He  was  protected  in  a 
manner  reminding  one  of  the  Homeric  helmet  of  invisibility, 
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passing  temporarily  into  the  invisible  state  of  the  spirit 
•world,  even  though  He  was  true  man  as  well  as  true  God. 

After  this,  I  was  filled  with  an  intense  sense  of  patriotism 
and  love  of  my  country  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before. 
Normally,  I  am  almost  cosmopolitan ;  but  this  feeling  was  a 
very  pleasant  one  and,  I  felt,  a  good  one,  for  it  seemed  to 
make  life  much  more  worth  living.  I  was  soon,  however, 
able  to  realise  that  patriotism  might  be,  and  often  was,  the 
last  resort  of  a  scoundrel,  a  murderer,  and  a  liar ;  that  in- 
trinsically it  was  a  good  thing  if  it  made  one  wish  that  one's 
country  should  be  honoured  for  true  goodness,  manliness, 
and  religion ;  but  that,  just  as  every  good  thing  might  be 
abused,  it  was  of  the  devil  if  it  made  one  hate  other  men, 
or  wish  for  the  aggrandisement  of  one's  country  at  the 
expense,  humiliation,  or  destruction  of  other  Christians.1 

Later  on,  I  saw  some  poor,  unshaven  workhouse  tramps 
wending  their  weary  way  from  one  workhouse  to  another, 
and  all  isolated  "  patriotism  "  vanished.  I  felt  filled  with 
pity  for  them,  and  certain  each  of  them  had  his  own  great 
difficulties,  or  they  would  not  have  got  so  far  down,  and 
that  when  they  were  down  there  was  someone  always  trying 
to  keep  them  down.  One  of  them  asked  for  a  little  tobacco, 
and  I  gave  him  what  I  had,  and  said,  "All  that  I  have  is 
yours."  I  felt  what  I  said  genuinely  at  the  time,  and  would 
gladly  have  given  my  life  if  it  would  have  given  them  another 
opportunity  and  helped  them  to  stir  themselves  up  in  order 
to  do  better. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  went  for  a  walk  by  myself  through 
some  fields,  and  when  thinking  of  my  wasted  and  distorted 
past,  I  absent-mindedly  broke  a  small  stick  off  a  beech-tree. 
There  happened  to  be  three  leaves  at  the  end  of  it,  and  this 
brought  to  my  mind  the  symbol  St.  Patrick  had  given  the 
Irish  to  explain  the  Holy  Trinity — three  green  leaves  on 
one  stem,  an  emblem  of  unity  in  holiness,  love,  and  peace. 
Bitterly  I  thought  how  short  a  time  it  had  lasted  them,  and, 
striking  the  leaves  off,  I  broke  the  stick  against  a  railing, 
thinking  that  it  was  because  they  had  disregarded  the  mes- 
sage implied  by  the  three  green  leaves  that  many  a  stick 
had  been  broken  on  their  backs,  and  yet  they  would  not 
learn :  that  even  now,  after  Christ  had  been  preached  for 
so  many  years,  they  were  resorting  to  the  very  last  and 
lowest  subterfuge  that  human  beings  could  be  guilty  of — 
cruelty  to  helpless  dumb  animals  in  order  to  obtain  their 
political,  grabbing,  earthly  desires.  I  realised  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  but  I  also  realised  that  there  were  many  bad 

(i)  St.  Paul,  though  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  was  yet  proud  of  his  empire 
citizenship  ;  and  why  people  cannot  be  catholic  in  their  citizenship  as  well 
as  in  their  religion  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
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brothers,  the  real  enemies  of  their  country — that  there  were 
many  of  those  who  regarded  themselves  as  oppressed  who 
were  such  devils  by  nature  that  the  only  way  God  or  man 
could  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  drunkenness,  and  vice  was 
to  heap  chains  on  them  and  pin  them  down.  Men  like  this 
could  not  possibly  be  taught  properly,  or  even  think  of  a 
resurrection  to  judgment.  I  then  wondered  what  sign  they 
would  get  that  would  satisfy  them  in  the  end,  and  took  out 
a  match  to  light  my  pipe.  Accidentally,  three  came  glued 
together.  After  I  had  struck  them,  I  noticed  the  three  stems 
and  the  one  flame ;  and  when  I  separated  them,  there  were 
three  flames,  and  of  course  it  was  the  same  flame  whether 
the  three  stems  were  burning  together  or  whether  they  were 
separated.  I  thought  this  also  was  descriptive  of  the  Trinity, 
but  descriptive  in  a  manner  sinners  sometimes  do  not  care  to 
contemplate.  I  told  this  to  a  friend  I  met  shortly  afterwards, 
and  he  told  me  I  must  not  think  about  such  things,  or  put 
meanings  on  trifles.  He  might  as  well  have  told  a  sea-sick 
passenger  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  not  to  be  sea-sick.  Suddenly 
it  came  across  my  mind  that,  nearly  twelve  years  before,  I 
had  seen  my  guardian  in  the  asylum  in  Australia  quietly 
crooning  to  himself,  and  breaking  off  a  twig  with  three  leaves 
on  it  in  a  similar  way.  I  thought  it  extraordinary,  and  could 
not  help  feeling  that,  in  some  marvellous  manner,  he  knew 
beforehand  that  this  "  fit  "  would  come  upon  me  some  day, 
and  yet  I  was  quite  unable  to  think  just  at  this  time  that  he 
was  God. 

It  was  getting  dusk  when  I  got  home,  and  I  noticed, 
coming  towards  me,  the  most  miserably-hideous,  deformed, 
red-bearded,  loathsome  man  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life. 
He  was  clothed  in  rags,  with  a  sack  round  his  waist,  worn 
like  an  apron,  under  which  he  kept  his  hands  concealed. 
As  I  passed,  he  put  out  one  dirty,  fish-like,  grasping  claw, 
rather  than  hand,  and  asked  for  a  penny.  I  felt  both  sorry 
and  afraid  of  this  awful  creature,  and,  though  I  doubted 
whether  he  was  human,  I  gave  him  what  he  asked  for.  When 
receiving  it,  he  scratched  my  hand — as  I  thought,  purposely 
— with  his  long,  bent  nails ;  and  after  I  got  into  the  house  I 
looked  to  see  if  there  was  any  mark,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
felt  that  a  scratch  from  a  thing  like  that  would  cause  blood- 
poisoning  ;  but  I  saw  no  traces  of  any  mark.  I  did  not  feel 
happy  with  the  thought  of  such  an  object  near  the  house; 
so,  later  on,  I  went  down  the  short  drive  to  the  gate.  The 
man  was  still  hanging  about,  and  I  saw  him  produce  an  old, 
dirty,  battered  lantern  from  underneath  the  sack  and  light 
it ;  but  the  light  was  a  pale  phosphorescent,  quite  unearthly 
light.  After  he  had  lit  it,  he  came  towards  me ;  and  I  felt 
horribly  afraid — much  more  afraid  than  if  I  had  seen  a  tiger 
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or  a  mediaeval  dragon — and  I  started  to  go  back  to  the 
house.  Before  I  had  gone  half-way  I  cursed  myself  for 
being  a  coward,  and  went  back  to  the  gate  with  the  fixed 
intention  of  falling  upon  the  devil  and  slaying  him  once  and 
for  all ;  but,  in  the  distance,  I  saw  a  policeman ;  and  this 
object,  after  crawling  along  for  a  little,  disappeared  through 
a  thick  stone  wall :  so  I  gave  it  up.  As  I  was  walking  back 
again,  I  felt  more  alarmed  about  my  son  than  myself,  and 
looked  up  at  the  window  of  the  room  where  he  was.  To  my 
joy,  I  noticed  a  soft  light  in  the  room,  though  there  was  no 
lamp  or  fire  in  it ;  and  after  watching  for  a  few  moments,  I 
saw  go  from  the  window  an  instantaneous  soft  track  of  light. 
It  was  as  if  a  small  star,  leaving  a  soft  track  of  light  behind 
it,  had  travelled  in  the  wrong  direction  from  the  earth  to 
the  sky.  It  was  so  instantaneous  and  evanescent  that  I 
wondered  I  had  been  able  to  see  it  at  all,  and  yet  I  felt 
conscious  of  seeing  it  as  clearly  as  one  sees  a  shooting  star. 
This  re-assured  me  greatly ;  I  felt  heartily  thankful,  and 
certain  now  that  the  child  was  safe  and  well  guarded,  no 
matter  who  was  stalking  round  the  place. 

The  next  day,  I  was  in  a  great  rush  and  hurry  to  "  set 
my  house  in  order  "  before  the  final  catastrophe  or  end  of 
the  world.  I  thought  I  would  be  leaving  before  other  people, 
so  I  wrote  many  short  letters,  and  sent  off,  with  quite  childish 
interest  and  satisfaction,  many  Christmas  postcards — a 
thing  I  had  often  done  when  a  child,  but  which  I  considered 
a  wearisome  duty  at  a  played-out  anniversary  festival  ever 
since  I  came  to  man's  estate.  I  made  everyone  in  the  house 
hurry  up  also,  and  told  them  they  were  all  asleep,  and  must 
wake  up  to  the  tremendous  reality  and  joy  of  Christmas-tide. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  alright,  and  it  was  I  who  was 
being  wakened  up  after  a  deadly  sleep  of  many  years. 

After  this,  I  remember  going  to  see  the  Christmas  en- 
tertainment at  the  Catholic  children's  school-house.  After 
looking  on,  I  was  asked  by  a  man  I  knew  to  go  with  him  for 
afternoon  tea  to  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend.  My  manner 
here  must  have  appeared  very  peculiar  to  everyone,  for  I 
suddenly  began  to  speak  as  if  I  was  someone  of  importance, 
and  I  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  gave  me  great  pleasure 
to  see  anything  done  to  improve  or  brighten  the  lives  of 
children,  especially  poor  children,  for  the  joy  good  children 
felt  when  they  were  really  happy  was  very  like  the  joy  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
few  people  felt  really  thankful  for  their  food  in  these  days 
of  security  and  plenty,  though  in  a  parrot-like  manner  they 
often  said  so,  day  after  day.  I  then  made  statements  for 
which  I  was  quite  unaccountable,  that  were  at  the  time 
apparently  mad  to  those  that  heard  them,  and  almost 
meaningless  to  myself. 

ii 
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I  stated  that  I  belonged  to  a  society  or  brotherhood 
that  had  a  sign  amongst  themselves,  and  that  it  was  a  right 
hand  stretched  up  to  heaven  and  in  that  hand  a  heart :  that 
we  had  at  times  to  go  into  very  dangerous  places  in  order  to 
rescue  our  fellow  men,  but  that  it  was  better,  no  matter  what 
danger  we  were  in,  to  have  no  colour  on  our  hands.1 

Now  I  never  was,  and  I  knew  this  at  the  time,  a  member 
of  any  brotherhood  or  society  whatever,  either  religious, 
masonic,  political,  or  otherwise,  and  I  did  not  even  know 
that  the  Catholic  religion  was  full  of  societies,  though  I  did 
know  that  the  Protestant  faith  was  full  of  sects ;  but  I  was 
under  a  curious  strong  impression  that,  without  my  knowing 
it,  my  old  guardian  in  Australia,  a  brother  of  mine  who  is 
now  there,  and  I  myself  were  members  of  such  a  society. 

My  friend  asked  me  what  the  sign  meant,  and  I  gave 
the  same  reply  as  before,  that  it  signified  God's  promise 
that  He  would  never  despise  a  contrite  heart. 

I  also  remember  talking  to  a  priest  in  the  school-house, 
and  quoting  the  lines  : 

"  Nunc  mihi  si  quando  Puer  et  Cytherea  favete, 
Nunc  Erato  nam  tu  nomen  amoris  habes 
Magna  paro  quas  possit  Amor  remanere  per  artes 
Dicere  tarn  vasto  pervagus  orbe  Puer," 

and  remarking  that,  as  far  as  the  lines  went,  Puer  et  Cytherea 
might  be  taken  as  applying  to  our  Lord  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  He  said  it  might  be  so  applied.  I  then  told  him 
that  I  had  been  a  very  bad  man.  I  thought  he  said,  "  You 
were  a  good  child,"  and  some  other  words  which  were  to  the 
effect  that  I  would  get  all  right.  I  told  him  I  knew  I  had 
been  a  good  child,  and  the  remembrance  of  this  gave  me 
some  hope  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world, 
which  I  felt  was  now  approaching  for  everyone. 

In  saying  good-bye  to  him  and  another  priest,  his  com- 
panion, I  shook  hands  with  them  and  thanked  them  for 
their  assurance.  I  was  genuine  in  my  thanks,  and  I  took 
their  words  as  giving  me  assurance  of  eventual  salvation ; 
but  I  saw  that  another  and  a  sinister  meaning  could  be  put 
on  the  word  "  assurance,"  signifying  presumption  on  their 
part  to  give  me  "  assurance  of  salvation."  I  did  not  look 
at  it  in  an  evil  light,  though  for  a  few  moments  I  felt  a  strong 
influence  trying  to  make  me  do  so ;  but  I  took  their  word 
in  a  good  heart  and  faith,  as  coming  from  men  who  had 
authority  and  who  understood  these  things,  and  they  gave 
me  confidence. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  that  I 
went  into  a  small  hotel,  and  was  very  much  surprised  when 

(i)  I  meant  no  stain  of  blood. 
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the  proprietor,  a  white-haired  old  man,  who  was  having  a 
small  whisky  with  me  (the  only  drink  I  had  that  day), 
seemed  to  go  off  into  a  wandering  state,  and  said  he  had 
been  worried  lately,  for  he  felt  he  had  had  "  too  many 
dealings  with  sin."  I  was  astonished,  for  I  had  not  an- 
ticipated any  such  statement,  and  yet  it  was  his  lips  that 
were  moving  and  his  voice  that  was  speaking.  I  felt  a  warm 
glow  of  sympathy  coming  over  me,  and  I  replied  at  once, 
"  We  have  not  come  to  take  an  account  of  that,"  and  saying 
"  Good  evening,"  I  walked  out,  noticing  that  the  barmaid 
looked  pale  with  fright,  first  at  the  proprietor  and  then  at 
myself.  Directly  after  I  had  said  the  words,  I  wondered 
what  on  earth  had  made  me  use  the  plural,  as  if  I  were 
Royalty  or  anyone  of  any  consequence  whatever,  and  I 
decided  that  by  the  "  we  "  I  must  unconsciously  have 
meant  my  brother,  who  was  stopping  with  me ;  and  I  flat- 
tered myself  that  those  who  heard  me  would  understand 
that  this  was  what  I  meant.  It  never  struck  me  at  the 
time  that  the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  also  very  peculiar ; 
indeed,  I  never  gave  it  another  thought. 

I  had  not  gone  very  far  when  a  sudden  impulse  made 
me  go  into  the  shop  of  an  old  watchmaker  whom  I  had 
known  ever  since  I  was  a  child.  I  do  not  know  what  made 
me  go,  for  I  had  nothing  particular  in  my  mind  to  say,  and 
intended  just  to  pass  the  time  of  day  and  enquire  after  his 
health.  Instead  of  doing  this,  I  said,  twice,  with  emphasis, 
"  I  am  for  the  oppressed  and  against  the  oppressor."  I  did 
not  mean  the  Saxon  invader  or  any  other  humbug  like  that, 
but  those  who  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor.  The  emphasis 
that  I  put  on  the  first  person  never  struck  me  as  peculiar ; 
the  sentiment  was  exactly  what  I  felt  myself,  and  I  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  and  I  certainly  was  not  ashamed 
of  any  influence  that  was  working  upon  me  at  that  time. 

I  remember  also,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  calling  at  a 
house  where  there  were  a  good  many  visitors.  I  asked  my 
father  to  come  with  me,  but  he  said  he  would  call  later  on. 
We  were  all  having  tea,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  pause  in 
the  conversation  ;  so  in  order  to  say  something,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  make  the  remark  that  there  was  a  very  good  exercise 
people  were  going  in  for  now,  and  that  was  deep-breathing. 
One  of  the  men  present  asked  me  how  my  father  was.  I 
said  he  was  very  well ;  that  he  had  come  to  pay  me  a  visit,  as 
I  had  written  a  letter  asking  him  to  do  so ;  and  that  he  had 
said  he  would  call  to  see  them  all  that  same  afternoon.  "  I 
am  very  glad  your  father  did  not  come,"  said  the  man.  Just 
at  that  moment,  I  was  taking  in  a  deep  breath  in  order  to 
shew  what  I  meant  by  the  good  exercises,  and  I  said,  with 
sudden  surprise,  "  But  he  is  here  " — meaning  that  my  father 

II — 2 
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had  answered  my  letter  and  crossed  over  from  England. 
I  meant  my  natural  father ;  but  the  double  significance 
suddenly  struck  me  now,  and  I  saw  that  this  man  knew  more 
than  the  others  present,  and  meant  my  heavenly  Father.  I 
never  at  any  time  regarded  God  as  my  Father  in  any  other 
way  than  through  a  second  birth,  and  I  think  there  was 
some  misunderstanding  in  this  respect  regarding  my  real 
ideas  on  this  point.  I  felt,  of  course,  at  times  that  I  was 
in  a  state  in  which  I  was  in  close  touch  with  an  Infinite  and 
Loving  Power,  and  also  in  danger  from  another,  unseen  but 
felt ;  yet  at  no  time  did  I  regard  myself  as  anything  but 
ordinary  flesh  and  blood — ordinary  dust. 

The  last  definite  act  of  insanity  that  I  committed  was 
caused  by  the  most  powerful  impulse  that  I  have  ever  felt, 
so  powerful  as  to  be  quite  irresistible,  and  the  only  one  in 
which  I  must,  of  my  own  desire  and  will,  have  resorted  to 
force  in  order  to  accomplish  my  object,  had  any  attempt 
been  made  to  prevent  it.  I  say  "  of  my  own  desire  and 
will  "  in  order  to  distinguish  it  entirely  from  actions  which 
I  did  afterwards  very  much  against  my  own  inclination,  but 
in  obedience  to  a  voice. 

The  way  it  started  was  this  :  I  became  under  the  de- 
lusion that  a  religious  war  had  broken  out — Catholics  versus 
Protestants.  As  a  child,  I  had  read  a  little  about  religious 
persecutions  (of  course,  only  from  one  side),  and  the  effect 
it  had  on  me  was  to  make  me  exceedingly  thankful  that  I 
did  not  live  in  such  days.  I  also  imbibed  the  impression  that 
there  was  very  little  difference  between  Mohammedans  and 
Roman  Catholics ;  they  were  both  ready  to  shed  blood, 
sometimes  without  any  provocation,  just  for  plunder  and 
to  propagate  the  faith,  and  what  the  Roman  Catholic  lacked 
in  sensuality  he  made  up  for  by  treachery.  The  utter  mad- 
ness of  the  war,  when  it  was  essential  for  the  world  that  all 
who  even  called  themselves  Christians  should  unite,  appalled 
me ;  but  the  devil  was  loose,  and  war  was  taking  place,  and 
I  must  defend  myself  and  family.  I  could  hear  the  com- 
batants, even  then,  shouting,  away  down  the  road,  and  I 
expected  that  in  an  hour  or  so  a  horde  of  religious  ruffians 
would  put  in  their  appearance.  I  had  some  guns  and  a  rifle 
and  a  good  many  cartridges  in  the  house,  and  I  was  just 
going  to  get  them  out  and  arm  the  men  round  the  place, 
with  orders  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last.  After  thinking 
it  over,  however,  I  decided  that  even  if  I  could  escape  by 
slaughtering  a  lot  of  pseudo-Christians,  I  would  prefer  to 
die  sooner  than  do  so.  It  never  struck  me  that  they  would 
spare  full-grown  men ;  they  never  had  in  the  past,  and  re- 
ligious war  was  not  like  other  warfare ;  but  they  might 
spare  children ;  and  I  felt  absolutely  certain  that  God  would 
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look  after  those  who  were  left  behind.  Even  if  they  had  to 
become  Roman  Catholics,  they  might  be  taught  something 
about  Jesus  Christ  and  who  He  was,  and  in  private  might 
get  a  chance  of  reading  for  themselves  and  learning  what 
His  character  really  was  like.1  Consequently,  I  decided  on 
no  account  to  resort  to  bloodshed,  but  to  go  unarmed,  meet 
the  ruffians  in  the  road,  tell  them  a  few  things  about  God 
that  they  were  ignorant  of,  and  then  they  could  do  their 
worst.  I  went  across  the  garden,  as  far  as  the  gate,  with  this 
intention  in  my  mind,  when  the  delusion  passed  off.  I  did 
not  understand  the  thing ;  I  was  surprised  at  myself  for  ever 
entertaining  it ;  yet  I  had  heard  distant  shouts  exactly  like 
those  of  a  raging  mob,  and  I  was  as  certain,  for  the  time 
being,  that  bloodshed  was  taking  place,  or  on  the  point  of 
taking  place,  as  I  am  now  that  it  was  not  taking  place. 

After  this,  I  went  back  to  my  room,  and  I  began  to  feel 
an  overpowering  sense  of  indignation  at  the  insane,  wicked, 
and  cunning  brutality  of  those  men  and  devils  who  were 
responsible  in  any  way  for  creating  difficulties,  misunder- 
standing, suspicion,  and  ill-will  between  men  or  nations. 
This  was  a  view  of  war  so  different  to  that  of  some  of  my 
former  ideas  and  aspirations,  and  indeed  to  what  I  am  now 
at  times  inclined  to  feel,  that  on  looking  back  it  seems 
extraordinary. 

A  strange  impulse  pressed  upon  me,  and  it  and  my  own 
will  working  together  at  the  time  were  so  powerful  that  I 
felt  I  must  do  something  as  a  protest  against  the  iniquity  of 
war.  I  did  not  know  what  I  should  do ;  but  I  started  up, 
and  in  front  of  me,  on  the  mantel-piece,  I  saw  some  rifle 
cartridges  and  a  small  shell — mementoes  of  the  Boer  War. 
I  remembered  two  hideously  cruel  acts  that  an  Australian 
trooper  and  a  Scotch  Highlander  had  taken  part  in,  which 
they  had  told  me  about  and  had  regarded  as  justified  by 
the  necessities  of  war,  and  I  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  order 
to  throw  the  cartridges  out  of  my  sight  into  the  sea.  The 
tide  was  not  full,  and  a  small  island  or  heap  of  rocks  covered 
at  full  tide  was  still  bare.  I  wanted  to  throw  the  cartridges 
so  that  they  would  not  be  recoverable  even  at  low  tide,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  I  waded  to  the  island  and  threw  them  out 
into  the  sea  as  far  as  ever  I  could,  as  a  protest  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven.  On  my  way  back,  I  noticed  one  poor  woman, 
in  a  garden  near  the  road,  watching  me  with  alarmed  curiosity. 
I  would  not  have  cared  if  there  had  been  a  whole  garden 

(i)  With  the  exception  of  thoughts  that  made  me  practically  throw  over  religion, 
I  had  never  read  or  thought  about  it  since  childhood  ;  therefore,  when  I 
had  to  think  about  it,  I  was  in  exactly  the  same  state  and  under  the  same 
impressions  as  a  child,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  Roman 
doctrine  really  was. 
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party.  Then  returning  home,  I  took  out  all  the  shot-gun 
cartridges  in  the  house  and  threw  them  by  handfuls  into  the 
sea  from  the  water's  edge.  My  father,  who  did  not  know 
what  I  had  done  previously  until  I  told  him,  insisted  on 
accompanying  me,  and  no  doubt  noticed  that  I  was  labouring 
under  great  suppressed  emotion ;  for  I  had  in  mind  at  this 
time  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  the  poor  untrained  Russian 
sailors  who  were  practically  shut  up  in  steel  traps,  and  sent 
round  the  world  to  be  sacrificed  like  beasts  in  shambles  at 
Tsushima,  in  order  to  temporarily  save  the  face  of  some 
government  officials.  At  each  throw  I  heaped  curses  on  the 
monsters  that  regarded  war,  or  success  in  war,  as  an  object 
to  be  sought  after,  and  as  redounding  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  their  own  brutalised  souls. 

After  this,  it  seemed  as  if  all  further  pressure  on  me  to 
think,  or  act,  or  speak  was  gone,  and  that  I  was  free  to  rest 
and  speak  of  myself  in  a  natural  manner,  for  I  had  done  all 
I  could. 

It  was  too  late,  however ;  and  on  that  afternoon  my 
father  and  a  local  doctor,  accompanied  by  a  very  powerful 
man,  who  I  thought  at  first  might  be  another  doctor,  but 
who  was  of  course  an  asylum  attendant,  came  into  my 
study ;  and  I  was  asked  to  write  a  letter  for  permission  to 
enter  some  institution  that  was  of  the  nature  of  a  home  of 
rest  for  those  in  need  of  a  rest  cure.  When,  however,  I  was 
asked  to  address  the  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy, 
I  refused,  for  I  knew  then  that  it  was  for  permission  to  enter 
one  of  their  Bedlams — or  Bethlehems,  as  with  cutting  irony 
they  are  so  frequently  called. 

Now  there  were  other  incidents  and  statements,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  that,  to  say  the  least,  must  have 
appeared  very  peculiar  to  others ;  and  I  do  not  see  that 
any  other  course  lay  open  than  that  decided  upon,  especially 
as  the  fact  of  my  previous  outbreak  was  known.  I  cannot 
do  better  than  enumerate  them  quickly ;  for  if  my  memory 
is  accurate  concerning  those  things  that  were  apparent  to 
others,  presumably  it  is  accurate  concerning  those  things 
that  were  not  so  apparent. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  stating  that  I  did  not  now 
like  the  verse : 

"  Can  a  woman's  tender  care 
Cease  towards  the  child  she  bare  ?" 

because  it  ought  to  read  : 

"  No,  she  can't  forgetful  be, 
And  God  will  remember  her." 
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I  said  this  because  I  felt  that  my  mother  was  connected  in 
some  way  by  her  prayers  with  the  awakening  I  was  going 
through,  and  that  God  would  remember  a  woman's  prayers 
for  a  child  whether  she  was  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  I  then 
stated  that  it  was  true  a  young  girl,  or  woman,  who  had  been 
led  astray  might  be  permitted  to  forget  it,  but  God  would 
remember  it  in  a  double  sense,  one  of  them  being  against 
the  man.  I  also  added  that  this  was  not  poetry,  neither 
was  it  meant  to  be  poetry  :  this  I  said  sarcastically,  and  with 
a  feeling  of  fierce  rage  at  those  who  assert  that  what  our 
faith  is  founded  on  is  nothing  but  imaginative  and  idealistic 
Hebrew  poetry  and  story.  I  then  stated  that  I  had  travelled 
considerably,  and  had  not  seen  much  sin,  only  heard  of  a 
great  deal ;  and  that  I  was  thankful  for  this,  lest  at  any  time 
I  should  lose  my  temper  and  strike  a  man.  At  the  time  I 
wrote  this,  I  completely  forgot  my  own  sinfulness,  and  it 
might  perhaps  appear  and  may  have  been  interpreted  as  a 
threat ;  but  I  simply  had  the  memory  of  the  spectacle  I 
had  made  of  myself  many  years  before.  I  finished  up  by 
stating  that  no  matter  what  else  was  false,  there  was  one 
absolute  truth,  "  What  was,  is  always."  This  may  appear 
mad  nonsense.  What  I  meant  by  it  at  the  time  was,  that 
all  that  has  been  in  the  past,  men  and  women  who  have 
lived  and  passed  out  of  sight,  are  now,  and  everything  that 
they  have  done  is  now,  because  nothing  has  been  left  behind, 
everything  has  been  brought  up  to  date;  that,  in  a  sense, 
the  past  has  been  brought  up  to  date  in  ourselves,  not  by 
re-incarnation,  but  by  heredity,  for  we  are  the  heirs  of  all 
the  ages  and  the  product  of  it  all.  I  also  thought,  after  I  had 
written  it,  that  the  same  God  who  was  always  in  the  past,  is 
now,  and  ever  will  be.  I  therefore  added,  as  an  afterthought, 
"  and  what  might  be  ever  will,"  for  it  was  also  true  that  no 
being  except  One  ever  knew  what  the  next  moment  of  time 
might  bring  forth. 

The  letter  was  disjointed  and  disconnected  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned ;  I  simply  put  down  thoughts,  one  after  the 
other,  as  spasms  of  feeling  came  on  me ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
curious  parallel  and  connection  which  I  did  not  see  at  the 
time. 

I  also  wrote  another  letter  to  a  friend,  who  had  heard 
that  I  had  committed  suicide  in  South  Africa,  reminding  him 
of  this  extraordinary  and  totally  ungrounded  report — a  re- 
port he  had  mentioned  the  first  time  he  saw  me  after  my 
return.  I  ended  up  by  saying  that  they  might 

"  Wrap  me  up  in  my  tarpaulin  jacket, 

And  say  a  poor  buffer  lay  low,  etc., 
But  six  stalwart  lancers  would  carry  me 
Wherever  I  wanted  to  go." 
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I  posted  this,  but  directly  afterwards  sent  a  postcard  saying 
that  I  had  made  a  great  mistake,  and  that  it  must  be  changed 
at  once  into  "  Wherever  He  wanted  me  to  go." 

Now  I  wrote  this  thinking  that  he  would  understand 
that  I  spoke  not  about  myself,  but  about  a  Spirit  which 
many  people  thought  lay  low ;  that  by  lancers  he  would 
understand  angels  ;  and  yet,  to  an  extent  which  I  could  not 
explain  or  understand,  it  was  about  myself,  for  my  body 
would  have  to  go  where  that  Spirit  wished  it  to  go.1 

Indeed,  I  said  many  things  the  meaning  of  which  I 
thought  would  be  understood.  I  said  that  my  own  son  and 
every  child  was  Jesus  Christ  to  me.  I  meant  that  in  every 
child  I  saw  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  there  was  a 
prospective  or  possible  Jesus  Christ  in  each  one.  I  think 
some  people  thought  from  this  statement  that  I  imagined 
myself  to  be  Almighty  God  !  It  is,  of  course,  exactly  what 
He  does  think  and  feel,  and  before  anyone  can  get  into 
heaven,  where  "  each  is  with  the  other  and  all  are  with  the 
Lord,"  he  must  become  so  like  our  Lord  as  almost  to  be 
Him. 

I  also  remember  a  child  stopping  me  and  asking, 
"  Where  is  Old  Lang  Syne  ?"  as  if  it  were  a  place.  I  replied 
at  once  that  it  was  in  Heaven,  and  that  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot?"  was  that 
it  never,  never  should  be,  even  though  evil  and  wicked  men 
and  women  went  about  now-a-days  trying  to  make  out  that 
it  should  be  forgotten.2 

I  also  stated  that  even  though  I  had  made  haste  and 
set  my  house  in  order,  I  felt  I  should  have  to  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  but  that  I  would  try  to 
fear  no  evil,  for  the  rod  would  turn  into  a  staff.  When  I 
said  this,  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  I  was  going  to  be  put 
into  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  but  I  did  think  I  was  soon  going  to 
leave  this  world  and  pass  into  another  state,  where  I  should 
have  to  go  through  some  dark  and  dangerous  places  before 
I  could  enter  the  promised  land  of  heaven.  I  little  knew 
then  through  what  a  valley  I  should  have  to  walk,  and  how 
greatly  I  should  be  made  both  to  fear  and  suffer,  how 
thoroughly,  and  yet  how  mercifully,  I  should  be  tried,  nor 
yet  how  much  I  should  be  shewn,  or  into  what  a  staff  of 
faith  that  rod  would  be  con  verted. 3 

(1)  About  a  month  afterwards  I  was  carried,  after  a  very  extraordinary  collapse, 

by  six  men  into  the  violent  ward  of  an  asylum. 

(2)  A  great  deal  of  history  concerning  the  persecutions  of  different  forms  of 

Christian  faith  should  be  forgotten  ;   but  not  the  story  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  the  wonderful  and  joyful  spiritual  experiences  in  the  Bible. 

(3)  I  completely  forgot  this  statement  until  long  after  I  had  been  set  at  liberty, 

and  began  carefully  to  recall  everything  to  mind* 
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I  also  remarked  that  the  song,  "  Sing  me  to  sleep," 
which  I  happened  to  notice  printed  on  some  programme 
lying  about,  was  really  a  beautiful  hymn,  if  a  man  could  only 
think  of  Our  Lord  standing  beside  his  deathbed  instead  of 
some  woman.  This,  I  have  since  been  told,  was  one  of  the 
maddest  things  I  ever  said  in  my  life  !  I  felt  at  the  time  a 
sudden  deep  love  for  Him,  even  though  as  a  child  I  had 
never  felt  anything  more  than  confidence,  and  as  a  man 
nothing  more  than  half-incredulous  interest  and  even  slight 
scorn  at  incomprehensible  gentleness  and  meekness.1 

I  also  remember  stopping  a  Roman  Catholic  friend,  and 
saying  that  I  was  meant  to  be  a  shepherd  to  my  own  son — 
though  I  had  never  thought  of  it  before,  and  had  been  a 
very  bad  one — but  that,  strange  to  say,  it  did  not  really 
make  any  difference  to  the  child's  eventual  salvation  whether 
Roman  Catholics  thought  him  a  lamb  of  their  own  flock  or 
a  kid  among  goats.  The  truth  that  I  was  trying  to  get  at, 
and  impress  on  him,  was  that  even  supposing  they  were 
(and  I  did  not  think  this  at  the  time)  in  possession  of  greater 
truth  than  other  people,  their  thoughts  could  never  damn 
anyone.  Nothing  except  Almighty  God  and  a  man's  own 
thoughts  could  damn  him. 

Again,  I  remember  one  afternoon  walking  up  and  down 
in  the  garden  in  an  abnormal  condition,  and  occasionally 
going  into  the  house  to  give  messages.  I  stated  then  that 
although  I  never  had  had  anything  to  do  with  spiritualism 
or  mesmerism,  or  any  other  thing  forbidden  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  I  felt  and  knew  that  I  was  a  medium  of  some  sort, 
but  not  under  the  influence  of  any  human  mind  or  will.  I 
was  possessed  for  a  short  time  with  the  Idea  that  I  must 
deliver  a  message,  and  was  meant  to  do  so,  and  I  was  very 
anxious  that  it  should  be  a  message  of  joy,  peace,  and  good- 
will to  all  men.  I  was  just  going  in  to  deliver  this,  whether 
I  heard  anything  or  not,  when  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice 
say,  "It  is  not  quite  that."  I  was  surprised  and  taken 
aback,  for  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Gospel 
message  was  "  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men  "  ;2  and  I  asked 
whether  I  could  not  at  least  say  that  it  was  "  all  joy  "  where 
the  voice  came  from.  I  was  allowed  to  do  this,  and  I  gave 
this  message. 

(1)  I  was,  of  course,  all  my  life  totally  incapable  of  realising  the  extraordinary 

difficulty  of  the  position  that  He  was  in  when  on  earth.  I  am  able  to 
realise  it  better  now.  He  had  to  face  death  in  the  midst  of  scorn,  hatred, 
and  unutterable  ridicule,  and  He  knew  it  beforehand  and  yet  went  through 
with  it. 

(2)  Two  years  afterwards,  when  I  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  noticed  that  the 

message  is  limited  to  "  men  of  good  will."  The  importance  of  good  will 
cannot  be  overstated  ;  for  any  envy  or  malice  must  eventually  render  a 
person  miserable,  and  a  bondservant  of  Satan.  God  can,  and  will,  heal 
and  set  straight  anything,  almost,  except  an  evil  will. 
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I  then  thought  that  men  would  be  certain  to  ask  for 
some  sign  that  the  thing  was  true  and  genuine,  even  though 
they  now  had  the  sign  of  the  Cross ;  and  it  came  so  forcibly 
into  my  mind  that  the  sign  of  a  circle  would  be  given  them, 
that  I  went  and  told  this  to  everyone  in  the  house,  though 
I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  it  meant. 

Later  on,  I  was  made  to  feel  and  fully  realise  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  time  at  all ;  that  even  at  that  moment 
I  was  actually  standing  in  Eternity.  I  thought  everyone 
else  must  feel  the  same,  though  perhaps  not  to  such  an 
extent ;  and  I  went  and  told  those  in  the  house  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  time  at  all.  It  may  be  hard  for  others 
to  believe  it,  but  I  am  telling  the  truth  when  I  say  that 
this  feeling,  and  the  state  of  full  realisation  of  the  fact  into 
which  I  was  put  for  a  short  time,  was  the  most  marvellous 
and  extraordinary  of  all  the  sensations,  mental  or  otherwise, 
that  I  was  put  through ;  more  wonderful  even  than  that 
which  made  me  grasp  at  the  nearest  thing  to  keep  myself 
from  rising  into  the  air.  I  have  never  been  able  to  feel 
anything  like  the  same  on  this  point  again.  At  the  time,  it 
brought  me  a  wonderful  sense  of  joy  and  victory ;  but  I 
can  imagine  it  causing  the  reverse.1 

I  also  remember  calling  one  afternoon  on  a  friend,  and 
assuring  him  that  the  miracles  Moses  performed  before 
Pharaoh  were  real  and  actual,  for  they  were  necessary  at 
the  time ;  yet  Pharaoh  could  not  see  that  they  were  miracles, 
but  regarded  some  as  sleight  of  hand  deceptions,  and  others 
as  merely  curious  coincidences  guessed  at  or  foreknown  by 
the  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  Moses  had  acquired  in 
the  wilderness.  Otherwise,  I  stated,  Pharaoh  could  not  have 
acted  as  he  did,  when  even  the  magicians  at  last  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  indeed  the  finger  of  God.  I  pointed  out 
that  any  statement  of  Moses  to  the  effect  that  I  AM  THAT 
I  AM  had  sent  him  might  have  been  regarded  as  nonsense 
and  insanity  by  Pharaoh,  for  the  latter  would  reply  that 
"  he  was  what  he  was  also,"  and  might  even  have  suggested 
that  some  of  his  magicians  or  spiritualists,  by  powers  of 

(i)  Our  human  conception  of  Time  is  purely  relative  and  necessary  to  the  state  in 
which  we  now  exist ;  it  has  no  place  in  Eternity.  In  another  sense  there 
is  a  mystery  about  Truth  and  Time  that  is  no  mystery.  The  tragedy  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden  is  daily  enacted  in  the  nursery,  and  in  the  life  of  every 
son  of  man.  The  life  of  a  child  is  full  of  prohibitions.  He  is  allowed  to 
play  ;  but  he  is  told  not  to  be  dirty,  not  to  be  greedy,  not  to  be  selfish,  not 
to  cry  at  trifles,  not  to  lose  his  temper,  not  to  be  destructive.  In  fact,  he 
learns  the  virtues  by  warnings  against  the  vices.  When  he  becomes  a 
man,  the  stern  necessity  of  work  is  impressed  upon  his  mind  and  the  am- 
bition to  do  good  is  instilled  into  his  soul.  The  infant  Adam  is  taught  the 
lesson  of  obedience  by  being  given  prohibitions  which  he  is  almost  certain 
to  disregard :  the  grown-up  man  is  given  work,  and  told  to  do  active  good, 
in  which  he  is  as  certain  to  fall  short  of  the  mark. 
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mental  telepathy,  had  played  upon  the  mind  of  poor  Moses 
in  order  to  bring  him  back  to  the  Egyptian  Court,  and  to 
shew  him  what  they  could  do  in  spite  of  distance.  My  friend, 
who  prided  himself  on  being  "  broad,"  was  very  much  in- 
clined to  regard  Moses  in  the  same  light  that  Pharaoh  did, 
and,  changing  the  subject,  asked  me  whether  I  stuck  to 
St.  Paul.  I  did  not  know  why  he  said  this,  and  I  replied, 
without  thinking,  that  of  course  I  did. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  he  said,  "  for  many 
people  are  saying  very  disagreeable  things  about  him  now." 

I  did  not  know  what  he  meant ;  but  months  afterwards 
thought  that  perhaps  St.  Paul  was  regarded  as  merely  sub- 
ject to  epilepsy  and  hallucinations,  and  no  credible  witness 
because  he  mistook  insanity  for  revelation. 

On  another  occasion,  when  out  walking,  I  passed  some 
men  who  were  discussing  Jesuits  adversely,  and  I  heard  one  of 
them  say,  "  You  never  know  where  you  are  with  these  Jesuits 
going  about,  as  often  as  not  disguised."  I  thought  their 
remarks  were  directed  against  myself ;  and  when  I  got  home 
I  mentioned  how  annoyed  I  was  that  they  could  possibly 
have  taken  me  for  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  This  applying  what 
is  said  by  others  amongst  themselves  as  directly  intended  for 
oneself,  or  seeing  insults  in  words  actually  addressed  to  one- 
self where  no  insult  is  intended,  is,  I  know,  a  symptom  of 
monomania  of  suspicion.  It  is  not  a  weakness  of  mine, 
though  many  suffer  from  this  form  of  mania  without  it  ever 
becoming  so  advanced  as  to  render  forced  seclusion  advisable. 

Again,  I  remember  going  round  to  a  number  of  friends 
with  a  small  birthday  text-book  in  my  hand,  called  "  Links 
of  Memory,"  a  book  I  had  been  given  before  I  first  went  to 
Australia,  and  eagerly  getting  them  to  put  their  names  in  it, 
and  noticing  the  texts  at  the  opposite  side  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  might  notice  them  also,  and  that  it  would 
help  their  eventual  salvation.1  One  of  those  to  whom  I 
handed  it  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  I  said  at  the  time,  "  I 
give  it  in  good  faith,"  totally  ignorant  that  this  expression 
has  a  definite  meaning  in  Catholic  theology.  If  it  was 
abnormal  for  me  to  be  exercised  over  my  own  salvation,  it 
was  more  startling  still  for  me  to  be  very  anxious  about  others. 

Once  I  remember  remarking,  somewhat  forcibly,  to  one 
whom  I  regarded,  perhaps  wrongly,  as  a  tatler,  that  "  no 
parrots  would  be  there." 

There  were  two  occasions  also  when,  quite  unconsciously 
and  unintentionally,  in  ordinary  conversation  I  repeated 

(i)  I  did  the  same  thing  with  the  same  book  eleven  years  before  in  Australia,  and 
under  the  same  curious  impression.  I  have  read  since  that  when  insanity 
breaks  out  more  than  once,  the  patient  usually  does  begin  in  the  same 
way.  I  did  not  know  this  at  the  time. 
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with  emphasis  statements  curiously  identical  with  some  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  I  was  quite  unaware  of  this  till  the 
thing  had  been  done. 

One  was  in  a  friend's  house,  when  I  was  asked  what  I 
thought  about  some  old  oaks  that  were  being  felled.  I  re- 
plied :  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to  cut  down  'old  hoaxes'  that  are 
rotten  inside,  and  then  to  burn  the  stump  entirely  out  of  the 
ground  so  that  they  shall  not  take  up  valuable  space.  But 
if  they  are  any  good,  one  would  never  cut  them  down,  and 
sometimes  even  stumps  sprout."  The  play  on  words  came, 
like  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  quite  unintentionally,  and  I  was 
glad  at  the  time  it  was  not  noticed. 

The  other  occasion  was  in  my  own  house,  when  I 
noticed  older  people  being  helped  to  food  before  a  child  who 
seemed  hungry.  I  got  absurdly  angry,  though  it  was  an 
every-day  occurrence,  and  said  loudly  that  I  had  said  be- 
fore and  had  always  said,  "  Feed  the  lambs  first,"  and 
that  my  father  thought  the  same  and  had  said  so  himself. 
I  appealed  to  my  parent,  who  was  sitting  at  the  table,  to 
corroborate  this  statement ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
once  expressed  the  opinion  that  young  children  should  not 
be  kept  waiting  for  food  at  any  table.  At  the  time,  I  meant 
him  and  no  one  else,  and  his  material  meaning  and  nothing 
else.  Directly  afterwards,  I  wondered  why  I  should  have 
become  so  annoyed,  or  have  stood  up  and  spoken  with  such 
emphasis,  especially  to  the  women  who  were  there ;  and  I 
could  not  understand  why  everyone  looked  so  alarmed. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  apologised,  and  said  I  was  not  angry 
with  them  personally ;  but  it  was  the  neglect  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing  now-a-days  that  had  upset  me  very  much 
for  the  moment ;  and  I  left  the  room. 

I  then  saw,  in  a  dim  sort  of  way,  the  other  point  of  view, 
and  I  was  very  vexed  with  myself  for  unconsciously  allowing 
myself  to  run  the  risk  of  being  considered  insane,  and  by 
my  words  and  actions  imagining  myself  to  be  another. 

I  also  remember  earnestly  asking  two  dear  old  ladies 
whom  I  knew  well  to  pray  for  me,  for  I  would  need  it,  and 
they  both  promised  me  that  they  would.  This  was  before 
I  was  certified,  and  before  I  had  any  idea  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

Just  before  leaving  for  the  train,  I  stated  very  clearly 
that  I  lodged  a  solemn  protest,  which  would  be  heard  later 
on,  against  my  being  imprisoned  this  time  as  a  lunatic, 
though  I  could  do  nothing  now,  and  must  not  resist,  but 
obey  the  fifth  Commandment ;  and  I  added,  with  emphasis, 
the  usual  statement  that  madmen  make:  "  I  am  not  mad; 
the  whole  world  is  mad,  and  full  of  insanity  in  its  greedy 
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race  for  wealth  and  power,  lust  and  pleasure ;  yet  I  am  not 
mad."  My  father  said  that  he  had  thought  of  every  other 
possible  thing,  and  whether  there  was  any  other  way,  but 
there  was  nothing  else  he  could  do ;  and  I  know  now  that  he 
was  perfectly  right.  Before  I  left,  I  said,  with  great  em- 
phasis, that  there  was  no  need  to  bother  about  me  now, 
but  that  my  brother  would  certainly  be  attacked  by  the 
devil,  and  I  requested  them  to  watch  him  carefully.1  I 
then  went  up  to  my  room  to  put  on  my  boots,  and,  feeling 
the  blow  too  great,  could  only  fall  down  on  my  knees  and 
say,  "  Lord,  Thou  knowest !  "  Instantly  I  felt  He  did  know 
every  little  in  and  out  of  the  whole  affair,  and,  opening  a 
Bible  and  asking  for  certain  guidance  this  once  as  to  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  me,  I  read  a  short  passage  ending 
in  the  words  :  "  And  they  said  unto  him,  thou  shalt  go,  and 
there  thou  shalt  be  tried  before  thy  elders."  I  do  not  re- 
member the  place,  and  it  is  not  in  the  Bible ;  and  yet  I  saw 
those  words  on  the  page  in  front  of  me,  and  went  off  with  the 
words,  "to  be  tried  before  thy  elders,"  in  my  mind,  and 
thought  somehow  that  it  meant  to  be  cross-examined  before 
some  doctors  of  theology  as  to  my  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  their  practical  application.  I  then  went  down- 
stairs, and  quite  cheerfully  started  off  under  escort  for  an 
asylum. 

On  my  way  across  the  Channel,  I  was  interested  in 
observing  my  fellow-passengers,  and  to  my  great  joy  I  saw 
that  in  two  cases,  but  in  one  much  more  clearly  than  in  the 
other,  the  earthly,  careworn,  pale  and  weary  face  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  most  wonderfully  beautified  and  radiant 
face  shone  out,  like  that  an  angel  may  be  supposed  to  have. 
This  appearance  remained  for  some  considerable  time,  and 
it  was  most  wonderfully  interesting  to  me,  for  the  faces 
were  not  different  faces — only  changed  in  expression,  colour, 
and  light.  Now  a  clever  black  and  white  artist  can  change, 
by  a  few  slight  touches,  an  ordinary  face,  so  as  to  make  it 
either  more  beautiful  or  more  ugly,  and  yet  retain  the  in- 
dividual and  certain  likeness ;  but  when  colour  and  light 
can  be  added,  the  change  can  be  so  great,  while  yet  retaining 
the  perfect  likeness,  as  to  be  incredible.  This  vision  cheered 
me  greatly,  especially  as  one  of  these  persons,  when  leaving 
the  boat  in  the  crowd,  touched  my  arm  on  purpose,  and 
sympathetically,  perhaps  noticing  something  wrong  with  me, 

Some  short  time  afterwards,  my  mind  began  to  wander 
somewhat  in  the  direction  of  a  Mahommedan  heaven.  Almost 
directly,  I  began  to  feel  a  very  great  pain  and  fulness  about 

(i)  This  happened,  and  though  he  was  not  aware  of  what  was  really  happening, 
he  had  to  be  put  into  an  asylum  not  long  afterwards. 
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and  underneath  the  region  at  the  back  of  my  heart,  and  I 
remember  thinking  that  it  was  pleurisy.  It  was  so  painful 
that  I  could  not  sit  up  straight,  and  the  only  thing  that 
kept  me  from  mentioning  it  was  the  thought  it  would  dis- 
tress my  father,  and  he  had  trouble  enough  already ;  so, 
instead,  I  prayed  inwardly  for  relief  from  the  pain,  which 
completely  left  me  in  a  short  time,  even  more  suddenly 
than  it  began.1 

I  quite  forgot  about  this  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
nothing  further  occurred  ;  and  at  midnight,  as  the  New  Year 
of  1908  was  being  pealed  in,  I  entered,  quietly  and  collectedly, 
and  not  as  on  a  former  occasion,  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
built  and  best  conducted  asylums  of  Great  Britain.  I  re- 
member remarking  at  the  time  that  it  did  not  seem  a  very 
auspicious  way  of  beginning  the  New  Year ;  though  I  did 
not  then  recall  the  fact  that  I  had  ridiculed  the  Roman  Mass 
at  that  very  day  and  hour  not  many  years  before. 


(i)  What  it  did  make  me  think  at  the  time  was  of  the  statement  that  pur  Lord 
went  about  doing  good  and  bearing  in  His  own  body  our  infirmities,  and 
I  thought  that  evil  spirits  causing  suffering  left  the  bodies  of  those  He 
healed^  and  entered,  or  tried  to  enter,  His  sacred  body  (for  the  devil  only 
left  Him  for  a  season),  but  were  driven  away  and  burnt  out  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  that  was  in  Him.  Events  that  happened  later  made  me  look  into 
the  thing  and  alter  my  opinion  ;  and  I  think  now  it  was  an  evil  spirit  that 
took  immediate  advantage  of  my  wandering  mind,  and  entered  into  me 
and  began  to  cause  suffering. 


But  we  were  young  :  we  lived  to  see  God  break  their  bitter  charms, 
God  and  the  good  Republic  come  riding  back  in  arms. 
We  have  seen  the  City  of  Mansoul  even  as  it  rocked  relieved  ; 
Blessed  are  those  who  did  not  see,  but,  being  blind,  believed. 

Between  us,  by  the  peace  of  God,  such  truth  can  now  be  told  : 
Yea,  there  is  strength  in  striking  root  and  good  in  growing  old. 
We  have  found  common  things  at  last,  and  marriage,  and  a  creed, 
And  I  may  safely  write  it  now,  and  you  may  safely  read. 

— G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 


He  can  make  the  sinner  saintly  for  a  moment  : 

He  can  make  the  sordid  splendid  for  a  day  : 
Then,  while  yet  His  spell  is  o'er  us,  He  will  march  along  before  us. 

Right  out  into  the  silence  of  the  shadows  and  away. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A    GOOD     SCHOOL. 

MY  father  had  a  short  private  interview  with  a  young 
doctor  in  charge  of  part  of  the  asylum,  and  then 
left,  promising  to  come  back  again  between  ten 
and  eleven  next  morning.  I  was  escorted  by  an 
attendant  up  two  nights  of  stone  steps  into  a  small  room 
near  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  and,  being  rather  tired, 
slept  well. 

Next  morning,  I  was  told  to  remain  in  bed,  and  a  very 
good  breakfast  was  sent  up  to  me.  I  then  got  up,  and, 
after  a  time,  as  there  was  no  sign  of  my  father  returning,  I 
became  agitated,  because  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  get 
a  clear  and  distinct  promise  from  the  asylum  authorities  in 
his  presence  that  my  correspondence  should  not  be  kept  by 
them,  or  destroyed  or  forwarded  just  as  they  pleased,  but 
that  all  my  letters  should  go  through  to  him. 

I  could  not  understand  the  delay,  and  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  possibly  the  doctor  had  advised  him  to 
depart  quickly  and  quietly  without  his  promised  interview, 
and  leave  me  entirely  in  their  hands.  I  therefore  wrote  an 
urgent  note  to  the  principal  of  the  asylum,  stating  that  the 
delay  was  inexplicable,  because  I  knew  that  my  father  was 
a  man  of  his  word. 

The  attendant  in  charge  of  the  gallery,  noticing  my 
agitation,  delivered  the  note  immediately,  either  to  the 
doctor  or  to  the  head  attendant.  Whoever  received  it  re- 
plied by  sending  up  the  biggest  and  most  powerful  bruiser 
in  the  place  to  watch  me,  keep  close  to  me,  and  follow  me 
round.  After  a  time,  I  told  him  that  it  was  annoying  to  me 
and  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  so,  because  I  was  not  going 
to  attack  him  or  anyone  else,  or  even  try  to  escape.  Like 
a  decent  man,  he  took  the  hint  at  once,  and  allowed  me  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  verandah  by  myself.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  at  the  time  that  if  my  earthly  parent  was  a 
man  of  his  word,  and  I  knew  he  was,  how  much  more  was 
my  heavenly  Father  a  Man  of  His  word,  though  He  might 
often  seem  to  some  to  delay.  And  yet,  if  this  were  so,  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  all  this  mischief  should  a  second 
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time  have  befallen  me,  and  that  immediately  after  as  deep 
a  repentance  as  any  man  has  ever  been  put  through.1 

Shortly  afterwards,  my  father  arrived.  Had  he  known 
how  much  anxiety  the  delay  caused  me  at  the  time,  I  feel 
certain  he  would  have  taken  care  to  avoid  it ;  but  quiet 
patience  is  a  quality  not  natural  to  me,  and  one  I  had  to  try 
and  learn. 

I  was  sent  for,  and  found  him  closeted  with  the  doctor. 
The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  an  old  and 
faded  letter  in  a  frame  on  the  wall.  I  went  over,  read  it 
quickly,  and  called  attention  to  it. 

"  Yes ;  very  nice,  isn't  it  ?  But  now  let  me  show  you 
both  over  the  place,"  was  the  doctor's  reply. 

I  think  he  was  genuine  enough  in  his  admiration  of  the 
letter,  but  thought  that  it  was  not  good  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  such  manuscripts,  for  I  hazarded  the  remark  that  the 
letter  constituted  a  most  important  trust.  During  my  im- 
prisonment, I  was  surprised  to  find  that  although  there  was 
a  copy  of  it  hanging  up  in  the  much-used  library  opposite 
the  book  kept  for  entering  volumes  extracted  or  returned, 
none  of  the  attendants  to  whom  I  mentioned  it  seemed  aware 
of  its  existence. 

The  letter  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  letters  that  has 
ever  been  written,  and  is  as  follows,  written  in  an  easily  read 
but  shaky  handwriting  : — 

"  It  is  my  earnest  wish  and  desire  that  this  Building 
should  be  founded  on  the  Truth  of  GOD. 

"  It  is  built  from  the  funds  of  my  husband,  which 
were  acquired  solely  by  the  great  blessing  of  GOD  upon 
his  honest  industry.  From  a  poor  youth,  he  became  a 
rich  man  ;  but  he  ever  acknowledged,  with  the  deepest 
feelings  of  gratitude,  that  to  Him  who  had  been  his  GOD 
and  his  Guide  the  praise  alone  was  due. 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  these  feelings,  it  is  the 
sole  and  most  earnest  wish  of  my  heart  to  present  this 
Building  and  Institution  as  a  humble  offering  of  gratitude 
to  GOD,  and  humbly  and  on  my  knees,  in  the  presence  of 
Him  who  seeth  the  Hearts  of  all  His  creatures,  I  dedi- 
cate it  to  our  Father  in  Heaven,  humbly  and  earnestly 
beseeching  Him  to  turn  His  eyes  from  the  sins  of  her 
who  offers  it,  and  for  Christ's  sake  to  hear  her  prayer. 

<i)  I  see  now,  on  looking  back,  that,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  this  second  crisis  was 
preceded  by  a  repentance  that  was  obtained  for  me  by  His  Son  (for  He 
was  exalted  to  give  repentance),  so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  deal  gently 
with  me.  The  first  crisis  was_  preceded  by  an  outburst  of  true  brotherly 
affection,  accompanied  by  attrition  rather  than  contrition  ;  and  this  made 
it  possible  for  many  things  to  be  done  for  me  that  otherwise  might  not  have 
been  done. 
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"  O  Lord  GOD  Almighty,  I  draw  near,  and  with 
humility  and  Trust  I  commit  this  Asylum  to  Thy  care. 
"  I  am  alone,  weak,  feeble,  and  friendless,  but 
Thou  art  Almighty  !  Take  it,  therefore,  into  Thy 
keeping.  Oh,  bless  it  with  Thy  best  blessings ;  keep  it 
from  corruption  and  from  sin  ;  take  it  entirely  into  Thy 
care.  Let  not  the  Devil  or  man  prevail  against  it  to 
hurt  it ;  and  in  everything  relating  to  it,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least,  O  be  Thou  its  Director  and  its 
Keeper,  its  Guide  and  its  GOD.  Never  leave  it ;  never 
forsake  it ;  keep  it  as  the  apple  of  Thine  eye. 

"  Bless  it,  Oh  my  God — And  it  shall  be  blessed. 
"  25th  June,  1835." 

No  asylum  was  ever  better  founded,  and  I  felt  quite 
certain  that  as  the  old  lady  wrote  the  last  words  and  got  up 
from  her  knees,  she  felt  that  it  was  blessed  already. 

The  capitals  and  italics  in  this  letter  are  her's,  not  mine. 
Although  it  was  not  till  after  all  my  troubles  were  over  that 
I  was  able  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  in  order  to  remember  it  exactly, 
yet  when  my  body  and  mind  were  recovering  as  quickly  as 
might  be  from  the  shaking  they  had  received,  and  when  I 
was  at  times  in  fear  lest  I  should  be  permanently  deprived 
of  my  liberty,  the  thought  of  this  good  letter,  and  that  God 
would  never  forget  the  writer  who  through  it  was  indeed  a 
mother  in  Israel  to  me,  kept  me  from  despair,  and  kept  my 
mind  and  temper  steadier  than  they  otherwise  might  have 
been.  I  felt  certain  that  when  that  letter  was  written  God 
Himself  must  soon  have  heard  of  it ;  and  that  when  the 
lady's  spirit  left  her  frail,  worn-out,  and  aged  body,  she 
would  have  leave  to  be  the  genius  loci,  or  recording  angel  of 
the  place,  and  constantly  inform  her  Creator  concerning  it, 
for  He  was  a  God  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead. 

After  the  doctor  had  shewn  us  round  portions  of  this 
huge  building,  one  of  many  in  the  asylum  grounds,  I  asked 
if  it  would  not  be  possible  for  my  father  to  stop  somewhere 
near  me,  at  any  rate  for  some  time.  A  short  discussion  aside 
took  place ;  and  then  I  was  informed  that  it  was  considered 
better  for  me  to  be  left  entirely  in  expert  hands,  and  that 
his  presence  would  be  calculated  to  unsettle  me  and  set  me 
back.  I  failed  to  see  this,  and  insisted  on  a  distinct  promise 
that  all  my  letters  should  go  through.  This  promise  was 
given,  and  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  it  in  writing,  but  was 
told  that  such  a  thing  was  quite  unnecessary ;  so  I  did  not 
press  the  matter. 

Then,  after  informing  me,  during  a  short  walk  in  the 
asylum  grounds,  that  the  place  was  merely  a  sort  of  glorified 
home  of  rest  for  slightly  nervous  patients,  many  of  whom 
were  paying  large  sums  of  money  yearly  for  the  pleasure  of 
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the  delightful  scenery  and  surroundings,  and  that  I  must 
not  regard  it  as  a  madhouse,  my  father  left.  I  believed  him 
at  first,  and  thought  that  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  had 
under  their  wing  rest-cure  establishments  ;  indeed,  I  lived  for 
some  time  in  a  fool's  paradise  ;  and  it  was  only  when  I  was  put, 
later  on,  in  some  of  the  locked  corridors  on  the  ground  floor, 
that  I  fully  realised  the  exact  nature  of  the  place,  and  that 
there  were  as  bad  lunatics  there  as  one  could  find  anywhere. 

The  huge  building  was,  roughly  speaking,  designed  on 
the  following  plan.  A  circular  tower,  three  stories  high, 
formed  the  hall  and  centre,  from  which  to  all  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  ran  corridors,  and  sometimes  cross-corridors,  like 
the  ramifications  of  a  gigantic  spider's  web. 

That  afternoon  the  doctor  came  to  see  me  while  I  hap- 
pened to  be  taking  some  exercise  in  a  caged-in  verandah 
belonging  to  the  corridor  in  which  I  was  quartered,  and  in 
which  I  had  a  small  bedroom  to  myself.  He  seemed  kind 
and  friendly ;  and  the  first  question  that  he  asked  me  was 
what  was  wrong  with  me  ?  I  told  him  straight  that  I  knew 
it  was  the  Holy  Spirit  that  had  been  at  work  upon  me,  and 
that  I  was  not  mad — at  any  rate,  no  more  mad  than  St.  Paul 
was ;  and  I  remarked  that  though  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner 
at  the  time  that  he  said  "  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Felix," 
he  was  a  happier  man  than  Felix.1 

He  looked  at  me  with  pained  surprise,  and  said,  "  Oh, 
but — no,  no ;  you  mustn't  talk  like  that." 

"  Oh,  but — yes,  yes,"  I  said. 

He  left  at  once,  perhaps  regarding  me  as  absolutely 
insane,  and  even  imagining  myself  to  be  St.  Paul. 

I  then  wrote  a  short  note  to  him,  saying  that  a  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand,  and  that  we  would  not  be  asked  if 
we  were  deceived,  but  what  we  saw,  what  we  heard,  what  we 
consequently  believed,  and  what  we  did ;  that  our  heart, 
nature,  faith,  and  actions  all  were  known  :  our  faith  by  our 
actions.  There  is  nothing  worth  noting  about  this  except 
that  it  shows  I  was  aware  of  impending  judgment.  Un- 
fortunately, I  added  something  about  Jannes  and  Jambres, 
with  the  inference  that  the  two  asylum  doctors  corresponded 
to  those  two  delinquents ;  and  this  must  have  made  them 
quite  certain  that  I  was  indeed  very  mad. 

[Some  time  after  this,  it  struck  me  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  make  any  reference  or  quotation  in  such  a  place,  for  you 
run  the  risk  of  being  considered  as  imagining  yourself  to  be 
the  author  or  character  referred  to.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
must  not  keep  quite  silent  and  refuse  to  answer  questions, 

(i)  This  is  a  misquotation,  for  Festus  was  the  man  thus  addressed  ;  but  I  did  not 
remember  this  at  the  time.  If  I  had  been  exactly  accurate,  I  should  have 
missed  the  play  on  words. 
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or  you  are  melancholy,  perhaps  suicidal,  or  even  homicidal. 
If  you  talk,  you  are  talkative  and  excitable ;  if  you  pay  no 
attention  to  what  is  going  on  round  you,  you  are  sinking 
into  idiocy ;  if  you  carefully  look  about  you  and  take  an 
interest  in  everything,  you  are  inquisitive  and  meddlesome  ; 
if  you  sit  still,  you  are  comatose  ;  if  you  take  much  exercise, 
and  feel  happy  in  spite  of  your  surroundings,  you  are  unduly 
elated ;  and  if  you  whistle  or  sing,  you  are  marked  down  as 
a  candidate  for  a  violent  ward.  If,  however,  you  don't  shew 
to  a  marked  extent  any  of  the  above  symptoms  of  insanity, 
which  the  attendants  are  told  to  watch  for,  you  are  a  prac- 
tically hopeless  case,  needing  the  most  careful  watching, 
for  you  are  a  patient  so  determinedly  and  wickedly  insane 
and  maniacally  cunning  that  you  are  able  to  successfully 
conceal  your  insanity  ! 

Although,  as  I  say,  I  felt  like  this  for  a  time,  and  it 
made  it  difficult  for  me  to  keep  my  temper  and  an  honest 
judgment,  I  have  since  realised  that  it  is  a  plausible  per- 
version of  the  truth  ;  that  mental  experts  have  many  other 
ways  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  which  an  untrained  layman 
cannot  hope  to  understand.  Moreover,  if  a  man  behaves 
and  talks  in  a  very  abnormal  manner,  he  must  be  shut  up, 
and  no  man  is  to  blame ;  but  he  sometimes  finds  it  hard, 
even  when  he  is  all  right,  to  persuade  experts  that  it  is  so. 
Attendants,  of  course,  regard  the  plight  of  all  patients  as 
solely  due  to  drunken  or  immoral  habits  or  tendencies,  either 
acquired  or  inherited,  or  both  acquired  and  inherited,  and 
look  upon  them  and,  in  most  cases,  treat  them  accordingly. 
This  is  in  spite  of  what  they  are  told  by  the  doctors,  for 
they  are  told  to  treat  them  with  every  possible  consideration, 
although  there  are  many  that  no  human  being  could  ap- 
proach without  both  fear  and  loathing.] 

Later  on,  another  doctor  came  to  examine  me.  I  lay 
down  on  my  bed,  and  was  carefully  examined  by  him  with 
a  stethescope ;  he  also  spanned  my  chest,  and  took  note  of 
other  things,  such  as  reflex  movements.  I  asked  if  there 
was  anything  wrong,  and  he  said  that  I  was  perhaps  a  little 
highly  strung,  because  some  of  my  muscles  responded  readily 
to  certain  tests  for  spasmodic  movement.  I  remarked  at 
the  time  that  surely  this  was  rather  good  than  otherwise,  as 
shewing  no  sign  of  paralysis.  I  was  suspicious  when  he 
would  not  tell  me  whether  there  was  anything  wrong,  for  I 
had  reason  to  know  that  there  was  not.  Later  on,  however, 
he  had  the  grace  to  tell  me  that  there  was  nothing  much 
wrong,  and  that  I  would  be  all  right  soon.1 

(i)  1  know  myself  that,  all  the  time  I  was  here,  all  my  bodily  organs  worked 
better  than  they  had  ever  done  in  my  life.  I  am  very  deaf  in  one  ear,  and 
yet,  during  the  months  I  was  here,  I  was  able  to  hear  as  well  with  it  as 
with  the  other. 
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At  the  end  of  my  corridor  was  a  small  smoking  and 
reading  room.  It  was  very  nice  in  every  way ;  and  so,  at 
first  glance,  seemed  the  inmates,  none  of  them  shewing 
marked  traces  of  insanity,  except  one  idiot.  A  few  quiet, 
religious  patients ;  a  couple  of  quiet,  but  at  times  very  irrit- 
able men  ;  a  youthful  and  melancholy  physical  wreck  ;  two 
idiots  and  myself  completed  the  list. 

The  regular  attendant  for  the  corridor  was  a  man  of 
considerable  experience,  and  in  many  ways  one  of  the  best- 
tempered  and  kindest  of  men  that  I  have  ever  known.  I 
actually  saw  him  once  prevent  another  attendant  from 
giving  a  few  vicious  blows  to  a  refractory  patient  who  had 
been  overpowered  :  the  only  time  I  have  seen  such  mercy 
thought  of  when  attendants  were  by  themselves  and  a 
doctor  was  not  actually  present.  I  never  got  annoyed  with 
him,  even  though  he  asked  me  once  how  long  it  was  since 
I  had  gone  mad  before,  and  how  long  I  had  been  shut  up. 
I  told  him  twelve  years  before,  on  the  same  subject  of  re- 
pentance, and  for  six  months  ;  and  he  tried  to  console  me 
by  saying  that  it  was  not  so  bad  if  I  only  went  religiously 
insane  for  a  short  time  every  twelve  years,  for  I  had  long 
periods  of  sanity,  and  recurring  attacks  were  usually  more 
frequent  than  that  ! 

The  first  day  or  so  went  smoothly,  and  I  went  for  walks 
in  the  grounds,  morning  and  afternoon,  with  this  good 
attendant  and  a  number  of  other  patients.  One  morning, 
however,  he  told  me  to  remain  behind,  as  another  attendant 
had  been  told  off  to  take  me  for  a  walk  outside  the  grounds. 

I  was  quietly  reading  a  paper  by  the  fire  in  the  smoking 
room  when,  about  half-an-hour  afterwards,  a  short,  red- 
faced,  coarse-looking  man  came  to  the  door,  and,  in  the 
most  offensive  manner  possible,  said  :  "  Why  haven't  you 
got  your  boots  on  ?  What  the  hell  do  you  mean  by  keeping 
me  waiting  ?" 

I  replied  that  I  had  not  been  told  at  what  time  exactly 
he  would  come. 

"  You  knew  perfectly  well,"  he  said ;  "  and  if  I  have 
any  more  of  your  lip,  you'll  get  it.  Go  at  once  and  get  ready, 
and  be  damned  quick  about  it,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

I  felt  my  face  get  hot  and  red,  while  a  strong  inclination 
came  over  me  to  go  to  the  door  where  he  was  standing  and 
give  him  one  he  would  not  forget  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  but 
the  thought  that  there  was  very  little  in  my  profession  of 
religion  if  I  completely  lost  my  temper  at  the  very  first  real 
and  deliberately  intended  insult  I  received,  luckily  restrained 
me  ;  so  I  quietly  went  out  and  down  the  corridor,  and  put 
my  boots  on.  When  I  came  back,  I  found  this  guardian 
angel  in  conversation  with  one  or  two  other  attendants. 
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who  must  have  been,  unknown  to  me,  just  round  the  corner. 
It  dawned  on  me  then  that  this  language  would  not  have 
been  used  if  overpowering  force  and  help  had  not  been  close 
at  hand.  This  suspicion  did  not  tend  to  make  me  friendly 
during  our  walk ;  but,  with  an  effort  at  overcoming  a  strong 
feeling  of  repulsion,  I  tried  to  convert  the  viper,  and  pointed 
out  that  it  was  hard  for  me,  having  been  brought  up  as  a 
gentleman,  to  put  up  with  such  language  from  one  in  his 
position ;  and  I  told  him  that  politeness  cost  little,  but 
might  mean  a  good  deal  some  day.  He  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  what  I  said,  and  evidently  thought  me  a  fool  for 
my  pains. 

I  did  not  lodge  a  complaint  at  the  time,  because  I 
did  not  wish  to  get  a  reputation  for  sneaking ;  and  I  had 
been  informed  that  the  medical  superintendent  over  the 
whole  establishment  had  just  retired,  and  a  new  one  was 
shortly  expected,  and  that  in  the  meantime  there  was  an 
interregnum. 

I  knew  I  was  making  no  mistake,  for  the  man's  whole 
manner  and  movement  corresponded  to  every  word ;  but 
patients  do  hear  voices,  as  the  next  incident  will  shew ; 
and  even  had  I  reported  him  at  once,  I  do  not  see  what  the 
doctors  could  have  done. 

Very  shortly  after  I  arrived  at  the  asylum  there  was  a 
big  dance  given,  which  I  attended.  I  did  not  enjoy  dancing 
as  much  as  usual,  but  I  enjoyed  watching  and  listening  to 
the  music  much  more  than  usual.  I  remember  thinking  the 
whole  place  remarkably  nice,  and  everything  well  done,  and 
wondering  why  on  earth  I  had  come  here,  when  I  expected 
to  be  cross-questioned  by  professors  of  theology  and  elders 
of  the  Church.  My  partner,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
matrons  of  the  place,  and  who  was  walking  beside  me  and  a 
little  in  front  of  me,  suddenly  remarked,  "  It  is  a  good  school." 

This  remark  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  propos  of  nothing 
whatever ;  so  I  said  :  "I  beg  your  pardon ;  what  did  you 
say  ?" 

"It  is  a  good  school,"  she  said  again,  as  clearly  and 
plainly  as  before. 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean,"  I  replied. 
"  Do  tell  me." 

Upon  this,  my  partner  turned  round,  looked  at  me,  and 
said  :  "I  never  said  anything  at  all  !  " 

At  the  same  time,  she  gave  me  a  half-scornful  look, 
which  I  did  not  like  and  could  not  understand ;  and  almost 
directly  afterwards  she  was  called  away  on  some  duty. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  heard  a  "  voice  " 
in  answer  to  my  thoughts,  for  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
at  the  time  what  a  very  good  school  the  place  really  was 
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for  those  at  all  able  to  learn.  What  I  did  think  was  that 
she  had  spoken  aloud  to  herself  without  knowing  it,  so  I 
did  not  regard  the  incident  as  in  any  way  phenomenal. 

Shortly  after  this  dance,  the  red-faced  attendant  and 
my  own  corridor  attendant  were  told  off  alternately  to  take 
the  nervous  physical  wreck  before  mentioned  and  myself 
for  walks  together  outside  the  asylum.  I  tried  to  be  friendly 
to  my  fellow-patient,  but  simply  could  not  endure  him : 
it  was  impossible  to  cheer  him  up.  I  mentioned  my  dislike 
privately  to  the  head  attendant,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that 
the  patient  was  a  "  carrion  crow  "  to  me.  His  appearance 
and  manner  and  melancholy  moroseness  were  not  unsugges- 
tive  of  that  bird  ;  but  the  head  attendant,  unaccustomed  to 
parliamentary  metaphors,  thought  I  meant  it  literally.  This 
shewed  me  that,  where  I  then  was,  every  idle  word  would  be 
taken  into  very  unpleasant  account  against  me.1 

In  order,  no  doubt,  to  humour  me  and  fall  in  with  my 
wishes,  another  companion  was  selected — an  older  and  a 
silent  man,  but  without  the  sickening  lassitude  of  the  former. 
To  interest  him  during  our  walks,  I  gave  him  long  accounts 
of  several  exciting  murder  trials,  one  of  which  I  had  care- 
fully followed  in  Court  myself.  I  also  gave  him  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  famous  Deeming  case,  and  remarked  that 
though  all  men  were  brothers,  there  were  some  very  bad 
brothers  who  ought  to  be  put  out  without  mercy. 

Once,  when  discussing  the  newspaper  accounts  of  a 
recent  fire  at  a  children's  entertainment,  where  some  children 
who  had  been  insured  by  poor  parents  had  perished,2  I  re- 
marked on  the  suspicious  character  of  the  circumstances  as 
reported.  I  was  electrified  to  find  my  companion  get  more 
than  angry,  and  state  that  the  parents  of  the  children  had  a 
perfect  legal  and  moral  right  to  insure  and,  if  necessary, 
burn  them  in  order  to  recover  the  insurance  money.  I 
could  not  believe  my  senses,  and  stopped  stock  still  while 
my  companion,  with  abnormal  zeal  and  emphasis,  tried  to 
explain  his  logical  position.  I  cannot  remember  exactly 
what  he  said,  but  he  was  very  excited  and  determined  about 
it ;  and  it  was  something  to  the  effect  that  if  there  was  a  God, 
He  had  given  the  children  to  the  parents  to  do  what  they 
liked  with,  and  the  State,  therefore,  had  no  right  to  interfere, 
etc.,  etc.  The  attendant  now  came  between  us,  and  for  the 

(1)  I  forgot  this,  and  afterwards  was  often  bitterly  sarcastic  to  the  doctors.     My 

remarks  were  rightly  interpreted  as  symptoms  of  a  diseased  brain,  unable 
to  take  in  my  own  position.  Vituperative  sarcasm  is  in  most  cases  a  sign 
of  weakness,  and  is  calculated  to  confirm  rather  than  convert  opposition. 
It  is  not  regarded  as  the  hall-mark  of  genius,  except  when  resorted  to  by 
Members  of  Parliament  or  public  agitators. 

(2)  I  think  it  was  in  some  American  paper  which  he  received  and  had  left  lying 

about. 
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first  time  gave  me  a  hint  to  drop  such  subjects.  Afterwards, 
I  discovered  accidentally  from  a  new  patient  that  my  com- 
panion had  poisoned  two  near  relatives  for  the  sake  of  some 
insurance  money,  and  had  escaped  capital  punishment  on 
the  ground  of  insanity.  He  was  subject  to  frequent,  peculiar, 
slight  epileptic  attacks. 

My  first  feeling  on  discovering  this  man's  past  was  one 
of  fierce  rage  at  the  authorities  of  the  asylum  for  forcing 
me  to  walk  out  and  round  the  town  with  such  companions. 
But  a  thought  that  had  once  actually  forced  itself  into  my 
mind  years  before,  when  I  had  wished  that  someone  might 
die,  came  back  before  me  now  with  shame  and  grief.  I 
then  saw  that,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  I  should  have  been 
like  my  first  companion,  and  might  have  been  like  the  second  ; 
and  I  felt  that  my  punishment  was  just,  and  that  the  asylum 
authorities  themselves  were  but  acting  unconsciously  under 
a  great  Unseen  Agency,  and  were  not  to  blame. 

The  first  real  obsession  that  I  remember  after  entering 
this  place  was  my  labouring  under  the,  to  me,  terrifying 
delusion  that  all  Christians  had  been  "  taken  up  "  and  had 
left  the  world,  and  that  only  a  pandemonium  of  evil  beings, 
destined  for  destruction,  but  allowed  to  enjoy  themselves  in 
their  own  vile  way  a  little  longer,  had  been  left  behind.  I 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  I  had  been  left  behind,  un- 
less it  were  to  be  a  witness  against  them  ;  in  which  case  I  was 
in  danger.  I  felt  certain  that  early  Jewish  Christians  would 
have  seen,  and  known,  and  understood  what  had  befallen 
me.  This  delusion  usually  became  oppressive  when  I  was 
out  walking ;  and  the  red-faced  attendant,  who  tried  un- 
successfully for  an  opportunity  to  make  me  realise  where  I 
was  and  what  I  was — in  other  words,  to  "  cow  a  certified" — 
said  nothing  to  help  me  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  other  good 
attendant,  after  a  time,  did  ;  and  I  remember  shaking  hands 
with  him,  and  thanking  him  fervently  for  his  assurance,  on 
his  word  of  honour,  that  parts  of  the  country  were  still 
nominally  Christian,  and  that  some,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
were  left  alive.  After  this,  I  soon  got  rid  of  the  delusion, 
and  was  very  much  relieved,  though  I  remained  convinced 
for  some  time  longer  that  there  were  no  Christians  inside  the 
asylum  grounds. 

During  the  first  few  weeks,  I  certainly  was  not  what  one 
might  consider  normal.  I  discussed  the  subject  of  religion 
daily  with  both  patients  and  attendants.  One  of  the 
patients  received  at  any  rate  temporary  relief  by  my  assuring 
him,  in  answer  to  his  quiet  enquiries,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  only  able  to  forgive,  but  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost. 

One  evening  I  tried  to  explain  to  one  of  them  the  next 
world,  the  communion  of  saints,  and  the  body  of  Christ,  by 
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resorting  to  the  figure  of  the  first  proposition  of  Euclid, 
where  the  radii  of  two  circles,  being  equal,  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle is  formed  One  circle,  I  explained,  represents  this  world, 
the  other  circle  the  next  world,  and  the  radii  represent  men, 
and  souls  of  men,  and  angels,  where  they  are  all  equal,  and  so 
intermingle  that  one  of  them  is  even  a  radius  of  either  circle, 
whichever  way  you  look  at  it.  But  above  them,  and  at  the 
apex  of  the  triangle,  I  put  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
explained  that  it  was  through  Him  as  the  Head  that  we 
had  access  to  God,  whom  I  represented  as  a  sun  above  the 
Cross,  with  rays  proceeding  from  it.  Even  if  we  com- 
municate by  thought  or  prayer  with  a  radius  of  the  other 
circle,  still  it  goes  through  Him  to  God,  and  down  again  to- 
us.  I  give  the  thing  as  I  drew  it ;  and  the  only  thing  peculiar 
about  it  is  that  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  at  the  time  that 
the  triangle  has  been  regarded  in  the  past  as  a  sacred  symboL 
I  could  not  explain  the  mystery  better  now,  except  that  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  represent  God  by  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  put  that  above  the  Cross  of  Christ.  If  a  Christian  forgets 
for  a  moment  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  he  will  find  himself 
in  such  trouble,  when  going  through  his  trial,  as  I  cannot 
very  well  explain  except  by  going  on  with  my  story. 

Now,  even  if  I  had  wished  to  keep  from  talking  religion, 
it  would  not  have  been  very  easy  for  me  to  do  so  ;  for  in 
the  same  corridor  was  an  old  man  who  had  been  a  doctor, 
and  who  was  imbued  with  the  most  Utopian  ideas  and  hopes 
for  mankind.  He  mentioned  religious  subjects  to  me  often ; 
and  he  had  studied  the  Bible  in  this  place  alone  for  more 
than  seventeen  years,  all  day  long,  and  every  day,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  text  was  marvellous.  He  had  a  familiar, 
or  rather  very  inimical,  spirit  that  used  to  appear  to  him 
at  times  and  annoy  him  considerably.  His  faith  in  the  God 
of  the  Bible  (as  he  frequently  called  the  Creator)  was  im- 
mense, and  was  only  equalled  by  his  hatred  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  denounced  as  an  impostor,  and  not  God's  Son, 
otherwise  He  would  have  fulfilled  all  His  promises  long  ago, 
made  an  end  of  the  world  and  of  all  suffering  and  death. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that,  had  this  happened,  he  himself 
might  never  have  been  born  or  existed  at  all,  and  that  God's 
will  was  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number. 
I  spent  some  time  one  day,  and  thought  I  had  worked  a 
moral  miracle  when  I  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  genuine.  He  seemed  quite  delighted  for  a 
time ;  but  then  suddenly  turned  round,  and  said  that  God 
was  to  be  blamed  for  not  fulfilling  His  Son's  promises  ! 
Directly  after  this,  he  shewed  the  usual  symptoms  of  his 
form  of  insanity,  left  the  room  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and  went 
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stamping  up  and  down  the  passage  outside,  gesticulating 
and  cursing  furiously  at  some  invisible  tormentor. 

When  he  was  not  suffering  from  these  fits,  he  was  one  of 
the  mildest  and  gentlest  of  men,  and  pleased  and  anxious 
to  enter  into  conversation.  Whenever  we  did  talk  to  each 
other,  we  had  to  do  so  in  an  undertone  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  other  patients.  Once  we  were  severely  rebuked  by  the 
most  irritable  of  them,  who  told  us  that  we  were  both  fools, 
and  asked  what  did  we,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  anyone 
else  in  the  world  know  about  religion  at  all. 

"  What  is  religion  ?"  said  he.  "  Just  tell  me,  if  you 
can,  what  is  religion  !  " 

I  remember  replying,  so  absent-mindedly  and  mildly 
that  I  knew  it  was  not  my  own  answer  :  "  Religion  is,  '  Thou 
shalt  not  call  thy  brother  a  fool.'  " 

I  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  I  repeated  it  several  times 
in  anything  but  the  previous  friendly  tone  and  manner. 
For  this  I  was  responsible  and  very  much  to  blame  ;  and 
yet  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  his  anger  at  once  passed  off.1 

I  very  soon  learnt  who  the  various  attendants  were  ; 
and,  as  there  was  not  much  wrong  with  me,  I  attended  such 
social  functions  as  a  soiree,  at  which  one  could  get  some 
very  bad  "  bridge  "  ;  and  a  small  dance  given  once  a  week  in 
the  large  entertainment  hall,  where  in  the  mornings,  after 
breakfast,  prayers  were  also  conducted.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  the  worst  cases  could  not  be  allowed 
into  this  room  for  prayers  or  for  anything  else.  Conspicuous 
in  this  hall  were  two  large  niches.  In  these  niches  were  two 
life-size  female  figures  or  statues — the  one  representing 
Comedy,  with  a  mask  ;  and  the  other  Tragedy,  with  a  dagger. 
Many  a  time  have  I  thought  how  well  these  two  figures 
represented  the  tutelary  goddesses  of  the  place. 

One  morning,  I  remembered  having  hdard  the  words, 
"  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  see  the  thing  through."  I 
heard  them  just  before  I  was  certified,  and  they  seemed  to 
me  to  be  spoken  by  a  man  I  knew ;  but  I  think  now  that 
they  were  caused  by  a  "  voice,"  in  the  same  way  as  the 
words,  "  It  is  a  good  school."  On  this  particular  morning, 
all  the  patients  were  seated  for  prayers,  awaiting  the  doctor, 
who  was  a  little  late.  I  happened  to  be  pondering  the 
above  words  in  my  mind,  thinking  that  I  had  seen  quite 
enough  already,  and  that  only  fools  rushed  in  where  angels 
feared  to  tread ;  and  yet  I  felt  that  I  was  intended  to  see 
something  through. 

As  if  my  inmost  thought  had  been  read,  I  was  startled 
by  a  patient  behind  me  saying,  in  a  deep  voice,  "  You  dare 

(i)  This  particular  incident  occurred  after  what  happened  to  me  in  the  next 
chapter,  but  it  fits  in  better  here. 
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not  do  so."  I  turned  round  and  looked  at  him,  and  saw 
by  the  fearful  expression  on  his  face  that  he  was,  for  the 
moment,  in  a  mad  state.  I  knew  the  patient  by  sight :  he 
was  the  worst  character  allowed  into  the  room,  and,  for  the 
moment,  he  seemed  more  devil  than  man.  I  hesitated  long, 
for  I  felt  it  was  a  challenge  from  unseen  spiritual  powers, 
and  that  any  rushing  in  on  my  part  might  mean  not  only 
death  here,  but  intense  suffering  hereafter. 

When  prayers  were  over  I  felt  more  confident,  and 
thought :  "I  will,  for  I  have  faith  in  God,  and  in  the  strength 
of  that  faith  I  will  see  anything  through." 

I  never  opened  my  lips ;  and  yet  instantly,  in  a  deep, 
threatening  voice,  full  of  hatred,  this  patient  shouted  at 
me  :  "  All  right  !  all  right  !  "  I  thought  he  was  then  and 
there  going  to  attack  me,  as  he  occasionally  did  make  un- 
provoked attacks  on  other  patients ;  but  a  couple  of  atten- 
dants were  watching  him  closely,  and  he  became  normal 
directly  afterwards.  We  all  went  out  of  the  hall  together 
without  any  further  outbreak  on  his  part.  I  completely 
forgot  this  incident  until  what  I  had  to  go  through  shortly 
afterwards  was  over,  even  though  another  very  mad  patient, 
a  poor  artist,  hurried  over  to  me,  and,  ostentatiously  holding 
a  neatly  folded  and  ironed  handkerchief  up  to  a  dry  and 
glittering  eye,  remarked  :  "I  know  who  is  going  to  get  it 
soon  ;  I  know."  I  thought,  at  the  time,  he  meant  himself; 
but  I  have  an  idea  now  that,  in  some  peculiar  way,  this 
madman  knew  I  was  going  to  have  a  bad  time,  and  meant 
to  warn  me. 

Every  night  for  some  time,  both  before  and  after  this, 
I  added  to  my  prayers  some  words  from  Scripture  which  I 
had  once  learned — that  I  offered,  as  a  reasonable  and  proper 
living  sacrifice  to  God,  myself,  my  soul,  and  body.  I  did 
not  know  that  anything  special  was  going  to  happen  to  me  ; 
but  I  felt  now  that  it  was  indeed  the  reasonable  service  of 
every  Christian,  as  is  so  beautifully  stated  in  one  of  the 
Church  collects. 

Soon  I  began  to  read  a  little  of  the  Gospels  every  day. 
I  seemed  to  read  them  in  a  perfectly  new  light,  and  the  love 
of  Christ  seemed  so  wonderful  as  to  be  quite  beyond  man's 
comprehension.  The  whole  story,  indeed,  seemed  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  marvellous  that  I  hardly  dared  to  read  much 
of  it  at  any  one  time. 

It  was  now  near  the  end  of  January ;  and  one  evening, 
after  tea,  I  was,  as  usual,  in  the  billiard  room.  I  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  play ;  and,  after  the  other  players  had  finished, 
I  was  walking  quietly  round  the  room,  thinking  of  the  old, 
old  story  which  was  always  new  to  those  who  truly  loved 
God,  and  I  felt  at  the  time  such  a  love  for  my  Saviour  as  I 
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have  never  felt  before  or  since.  I  remember  thinking  that, 
no  matter  at  what  time  or  place  in  the  history  of  the  world 
any  man  had  ever  done  anything  good  or  brave,  it  was  not 
the  man  himself  that  had  done  it  at  all,  but  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  was  in  him,  helping  him,  almost  making 
him,  do  it.  I  then  began  to  recall  to  mind  the  words  of  a 
child's  hymn,  which  I  had  not  heard  for  more  than  twenty 
years  : 

"  I  think,  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old, 
When  Jesus  was  here  amongst  men," 

when,  suddenly,  one  of  the  patients  whom  I  knew  well — a 
tall,  strong,  fine-looking  man,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
sterner  aspects  of  the  God  of  Moses — stood  up  as  I  was 
walking  towards  him,  and  said :  "  What  is  this  we  see  ? 
Angels  appearing  !  " 

I  saw  nothing  whatever,  though  I  looked  both  up  and 
around ;  and  he  sat  down  again  at  once,  and  seemed  vexed 
at  having  spoken.  Any  symptoms  of  delusions  of  sight 
would  be  reported  to  head-quarters  by  any  attendant 
noticing  them,  and  diagnoses  would  be  founded  upon  such 
reports,  which  were  presumed,  no  doubt,  to  be  both  com- 
prehensive and  accurate.  The  attendants,  however,  were 
reading,  and  did  not  notice  him ;  and  I  myself  thought  he 
was  under  a  delusion,  or  else  was  able  to  see  something  I 
could  not  see.  I  felt,  somehow,  that  angels  were  acting  on 
me ;  but  I  thought  it  was  from  a  great  distance  in  the  sky, 
while  his  attention  seemed  fixed  on  something  in  the  room. 

Afterwards,  I  got  tired  of  walking,  and  stopped  beside 
the  mantel-piece,  on  which  there  was  an  old  clock  and  a 
mirror.  Some  days  before,  I  had  shaved  off  my  moustache 
by  way  of  smartening  up  my  appearance  ;  but  I  now  noticed, 
for  the  first  time,  that  this  had  a  reverse  effect,  and  made 
me  look  like  a  somewhat  melancholy,  unstable,  very  second- 
rate  sort  of  priest  or  parson ;  and  I  wondered  what  I  would 
have  looked  like  if  I  never  had  been  guilty  of  any  sin. 

The  first  thing  I  then  became  aware  of  was  that  my 
appearance  in  the  glass  was  changing ;  then,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, the  appearance  became  somewhat  similar  to  what  I 
had  seen  happen  before  to  others  in  a  few  cases  :  and  I  hope 
I  may  appear  like  that  some  day.  It  was  myself,  but  mar- 
vellously transformed;  and  the  words,  "  When  I  awake  up 
after  Thy  likeness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it,"  came  into 
my  mind,  though  I  never  remember  knowing  them  before. 

Directly  after  this,  a  tremendous  force  or  current  was 
turned  suddenly  upon  me  and  through  me,  which  made  me 
shake  all  over  like  an  aspen  leaf ;  and  I  felt  I  was  going  to 
fall  backwards  flat  on  my  back. 
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I  am,  I  suppose,  over  the  average  in  strength  and 
activity ;  and  I  resisted  with  all  my  force  and  will,  and  held 
on  to  the  mantel-piece  with  both  hands,  though  I  now  heard 
a  voice  telling  me  not  to  resist. 

I  was  afraid,  because  I  saw  that,  if  I  fell  back,  I  must 
certainly  hit  the  back  of  my  head  against  the  edge  of  the 
billiard  table ;  so  I  shouted  out  to  an  attendant  who  was 
near  to  come  quickly  and  hold  me  up.  I  was  astonished 
that  the  voice  I  called  in  was  not  my  own,  but  strangely 
like  my  mother's.  I  called  loudly  enough,  and  yet  the 
attendant  did  not  seem  to  hear ;  but  the  tall  patient,  who 
had  spoken  to  me  before,  came  quickly  behind  me,  just  as 
I  had  to  let  go  the  mantel-piece,  and  I  fell  back  against  him. 
Two  attendants  now  came  up,  and  a  patient  went  out  for 
help,  and  some  more  soon  arrived.  I  was  in  an  absolute 
state  of  collapse,  unable  to  move  my  body  at  all,  which  was 
all  loose  and  must  have  felt  to  those  who  were  carrying  me 
exactly  like  a  sack  of  mud  inside  some  clothes.  I  could  see 
that  the  clothes  were  just  attached  to  me;  but  I  felt  exactly 
like  a  head  that  was  delightfully  cool  and  clear,  and  able  to 
see  and  hear  and  take  in  everything,  without  having  a  body 
tied  to  it  at  all. 

While  the  men  were  holding  me  up,  and  having  a  short 
consultation  together  where  they  should  take  me,  I  heard  a 
voice  which  I  had  never  heard  before  say :  ' '  Begin  to  say 
something  of  yourself,  and  I  will  speak  through  you." 

I  thought  back :  "  What  shall  I  begin  to  say  ?  Shall  I 
begin  to  say,  'Ah'?" 

I  said  this  simply  because  I  had  no  idea  what  ..to  say  or 
do  :  there  was  nothing  in  my  mind  but  astonishment  and 
wonder  at  what  on  earth  was  going  to  happen  next. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  voice  said  :  "  Yes ; 
you  may  begin  that  way,  but  speak  out  loud." 

I  began  to  shout  "  Ah  ..."  when  suddenly  I  felt  some 
influence  or  presence,  who  seemed  very  sympathetic  and 
quite  excited,  take  control  of  me.  My  jaws  began  to  move, 
and  the  words  came  out  in  my  own  voice,  "  This  is  the 
greatest  sacrifice  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

As  soon  as  I  heard  this  I  was  afraid,  and  made  answer : 
"  That  cannot  possibly  be  so,  for  I  am  a  sinner,  full  of  sin. 
There  has  been  one  great  and  perfect  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction ;  there  cannot  be  another." 

I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of  tremendous  unseen 
powers  that  could  bring  things  to  come  to  pass,  and  I  was 
glad  enough  to  take  refuge  behind  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  another  sacrifice. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  sacrifice,"  said  the  voice  ;    "  tell  them  so." 

I  therefore  said  simply,  "  It  is  a  sacrifice." 
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Whoever  had  been  acting  on  me  did  nothing  further ; 
but  I  heard  another  voice  say,  "  Curse  them  for  the  blind, 
unbelieving,  cruel  brutes  that  they  are." 

The  voice  was  that  of  a  woman,  and  very  like  that  of  a 
relative  of  mine,  who  is  alive  at  the  present  day,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  and  sweetest  of  Christian  women  that  ever  lived. 
I  did  not  speak  ;  it  was  enough  to  think  back  my  reply, 
which  I  knew  was  heard  just  as  loudly  as  if  I  spoke,  and 
which  was  that  I  could  not  curse  now,  even  though  I  had 
done  so  before. 

"  Well,  I  will,  then,"  said  the  voice ;  and,  before  I 
knew  it,  I  was  astonished  to  find  my  lips  moving  and  her 
voice  cursing  them  in  plain  language. 

As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  was  speaking  to  the  atten- 
dants, and  every  word  was  meant  for  them,  and  they  heard 
me ;  and  yet,  directly  afterwards,  I  heard  some  other  voices 
— not  those  of  the  attendants  at  all,  or  of  anyone  visible — 
saying,  "  He  is  only  shamming  "  ;  "  Yes,  we  never  saw  such 
good  acting  "  ;  "  Yes,  it  is  only  acting  ;  no  reality  in  it,"  etc., 
etc. 

The  thought  then  flashed  through  my  mind  that  there 
must  be  other  unseen  persons  there,  to  whom  the  persons 
and  powers  acting  on  me  and  speaking  through  me  were 
invisible ;  that  the  persons  to  whom  these  voices,  "  He  is 
only  shamming,  acting,"  etc.,  belonged,  and  who  were 
evidently  hovering  around,  were  fully  alive  to  every  move- 
ment of  mine,  and  to  what  I  did  and  said,  but  were  ignorant 
of  the  power,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  presence,  of  those 
that  had  caused  my  collapse. 

I  indignantly  thought  back  :  "I  am  not  acting ;  you 
know  I  am  not,  and  that  I  cannot  possibly  help  it." 

I  then  thought  to  myself — as  I  imagined,  without 
their  being  able  to  hear  me — that  if  they  only  knew  how 
utterly  helpless  I  was,  and  what  fear  this  sudden  total 
paralysis  of  my  body  caused  me,  they  would  know  I  was  not 
merely  acting  of  myself. 

I  then  heard  the  words,  "  How  can  we  tell  ?" 

It  was  useless  replying,  so  I  kept  silent. 

At  the  first  landing,  those  who  were  carrying  me  changed 
me  round  so  that  I  would  be  carried  down  the  stairs  head 
first,  instead  of  feet  first.  For  some  reason  that  I  cannot 
explain,  the  feeling  of  this  was  extremely  terrifying.  As  I 
was  being  changed  round,  I  heard  a  voice  say,  "  Now  catch 
hold  of  the  iron  banisters  with  your  left  hand,  and  see 
what  strength  I  can  give  you  if  I  choose." 

I  felt  the  power  of  movement  and  of  tremendous  strength 
come  back,  and  I  did  as  I  was  told.  The  men  could  not  pull 
my  body  away,  nor  loosen  my  grip,  though  they  were  none 
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too  gentle  in  their  endeavours.  I  was  interested  in  watching, 
and  it  enabled  me  to  realise  what  strength  had  been  given 
in  emergencies  to  characters  in  the  Old  Testament.  At  last 
I  said  that,  if  they  would  stop  trying,  I  would  let  go  of  my 
own  accord,  which  I  accordingly  did. 

Again  I  lost  power  of  movement,  and  was  carried  down 
to  a  large  room  used  as  a  small  dormitory  in  one  of  the 
basement  corridors,  and  laid  back  in  a  stretcher  chair.  The 
breath  was  out  of  my  body.  I  was  not  breathing  or  trying 
to  breathe,  and,  noticing  this,  I  wondered  that  I  had  no 
feeling  of  suffocation. 

I  then  heard  a  voice  say :  "  Do  not  think  of  anything 
to  say,  but  begin  to  shout.  Do  not  be  afraid ;  and  someone 
whom  you  know,  and  who  is  here,  will  speak  through  you." 

I  thought  back :  "  What  shall  I  begin  to  shout  ?  Shall 
I  do  as  I  did  before,  and  begin  to  shout  'Ah'  ?" 

"  Yes ;    that  is  exactly  right,"  came  the  answer. 

My  breath  then  came  back,  and  I  was  able  to  shout 
"Ah"  in  a  loud  voice,  which  I  continued  to  do  for  some 
time.  Indeed,  I  began  to  wonder  what  was  going  to  happen, 
and  whether  the  voice  had  spoken  truly ;  but  I  still  believed 
firmly,  and  continued  to  shout,  though  I  felt  that  I  was 
looking  foolish. 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  presence,  and  I  heard  J — 's  well- 
known  voice  say  :  "  You  know  who  I  am,  and  I  will  now 
speak  through  you." 

Instantly  my  mouth  began  to  move  in  the  same  extra- 
ordinary way  as  before ;  but  I  now  felt  like  an  india-rubber 
doll  in  the  hands  of  tremendous  power ;  and  while  I  listened 
carefully  and  with  great  interest,  slowly,  deliberately,  and 
loudly  these  words  came  out :  "  This  is  the  last  cruel  ex- 
periment in  the  name  of  Religion,  or  in  the  name  of  Science, 
that  will  ever  be  given  to  this  wicked  and  unbelieving 
world."1 

The  first  part  of  the  sentence  frightened  me,  and  the 
last  was  news  indeed,  because  some  time  before  this,  when 
I  had  got  over  the  delusion  that  all  Christians  had  already 
left  the  world,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
so  wicked  now  at  all,  and  that  it  was  only  my  wicked  way  of 
looking  at  it. 

The  words  "  cruel  experiment  "  boded  me  no  good ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  men  around  me  became  so  trans- 
formed and  so  diabolical  that  I  regarded  them  as  capable 
of  any  atrocity.  As  a  doctor  who  had  just  come  from 

(i)  Before  this,  I  was  so  little  interested  in  the  subject  that,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  the  theory  of  Evolution,  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  conflict 
between  Science  and  Religion. 
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another  house  (whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  who  I 
did  not  know  was  a  doctor)  ordered  them  at  that  moment 
to  take  some  of  my  clothes  off  and  hold  me  down  on  a  sort 
of  wooden  table  in  the  room,  while  I  saw  he  had  some  sharp 
instrument  concealed  in  his  hand,  I  became  under  the  painful 
impression  that  they  were  going  to  take  my  life.  I  decided, 
however,  that  no  matter  what  they  did  to  my  unwilling  body, 
they  could  not  hurt  my  soul,  which  was  myself ;  and  I  told 
them  so,  and  that  the  angels  of  God  were  present,  who 
knew,  and  saw,  and  remembered  everything.  The  doctor, 
evidently  thinking  it  better  not  to  use  the  instrument,  which, 
after  all,  was  only  a  large  hypodermic  syringe,  ordered  them 
to  put  me  back  in  the  chair. 

Though  for  a  few  moments  I  had  felt  the  power  of 
sensation  return  to  my  body,  I  now  felt  all  power  and  feeling 
leave,  only  my  head  remaining  clear,  and  able  to  see  and 
hear  all  that  was  going  on  around  me. 

After  this,  I  heard  the  same  voice,  from  close  beside 
me,  say,  "  I  will  now  put  the  breath  back  into  your  body." 
My  breath  then  came  back,  like  that  of  a  child  recovering 
from  whooping  cough,  and  I  got  back  the  power  of  moving 
my  whole  body.  I  was  anxious  to  get  as  much  air  as  I 
could,  and  in  order  to  do  so  leaned  forward.  Two  attendants 
were  at  my  throat  at  once,  in  order  to  force  my  head  and 
body  back.  It  would  have  felt  like  being  pushed  back  into 
a  grave ;  and,  thank  goodness,  the  doctor  at  once  stepped 
forward  and  prevented  their  laying  hands  upon  me.  I  can 
never  be  grateful  enough  to  him  for  his  quick  intervention, 
which  allowed  me  to  assume  a  natural  position,  resting  on 
one  arm,  with  my  head  down  and  body  well  bent  forward, 
perhaps  something  like  the  position  seen  in  the  statue  of 
the  dying  gladiator — a  natural  one,  anyhow,  whether  re- 
covering from  a  bodily  collapse  or  sinking  into  one.1 

I  then  heard  above  me  and  in  front  of  me  the  same 
voice,  which  I  recognised  again  as  that  of  my  old  guardian. 
This  voice,  however,  spoke  more  loudly  than  was  his  wont, 
and  said  :  "  You  have  been  in  doubt,  as  you  were  before, 
because  when  your  brother  died  you  thought  he  suffered 
fearfully  and  unreasonably." 

This  reminded  me  of  a  thing  I  had,  for  the  time,  quite 
forgotten  ;  but  I  replied  immediately  :  "  Yes  ;  and  I  heard 
that  his  face  became  discoloured,  and  that  he  rolled  his 
head  round  just  as  his  soul  left  his  body." 

(i)  I  think  attendants  are  taught  in  case  of  a  collapse  to  keep  a  patient's  body 
flat  out  and  his  head  well  back  ;  and,  of  course,  one  can  get  used  to  any- 
thing in  time.  This,  however,  is  the  only  experience  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  had  in  my  life,  and  it  was  a  peculiar  one. 

13 
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"  Roll  your  head  round,"  said  the  voice.  I  did  what 
I  was  asked  to  do  at  once ;  and  then  I  heard  these  words : 
"  I  will  now  give  you  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist." 

This  conveyed  to  me  the  impression  that  I  had  authority 
to  herald  the  approaching  Second  Advent  of  Our  Lord.  I 
did  not  remember  at  the  moment  the  incident  in  the  Aus- 
tralian asylum ;  and  when  I  did  recall  it,  it  struck  me  as 
curious  that  my  guardian  should  show  me  so  clearly  now 
that  he  knew  of  it,  though  he  had  not  been  present  at  the 
time.1 

There  was  a  short  pause  now,  and  again  I  heard  a  voice 
— I  cannot  be  certain  whether  it  was  the  same  voice — say : 
"  Roll  your  head  round  again,  and  tell  me  what  you  feel, 
for  your  brother  felt  the  same." 

I  was  very  interested  in  what  was  said ;  and  again  I 
did  what  I  was  told,  and  felt  no  pain  whatever,  only  an 
extraordinary  sensation,  as  if  my  head  was  going  to  drop 
quite  painlessly  off  my  body  on  to  the  floor. 

I  then  stopped,  and  thought  back  that  I  felt  no  pain 
whatever. 

"  Now  look  round  you,  and  tell  me  what  you  see,  for 
he  saw  the  same,"  said  the  voice. 

I  did  so,  but  only  saw  some  patients  and  the  attendants 
who  had  carried  me  down,  all  standing  round.  All  of  them, 
however,  though  distinguishable  as  the  same  individuals, 
were  completely  transformed  into  the  most  horrible  bird-like 
ghouls. 

"  God  help  me  !  "  I  thought ;  "  he  saw  six  devils  round 
him,  who  took  him  off  to  a  place  of  trial.  But  surely  he  got 
through  all  right,  for  there  was  no  sin  in  him  whatever." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  I 
was  unable  to  see  something  I  was  expected  to  see.2 

(1)  See  page  90. 

(2)  There   is   something   mysterious   about   this,    which    I    cannot   satisfactorily 

fathom.  I  took  trouble  to  find  out  all  the  particulars  of  my  brother's 
death,  and  there  never  was  a  more  Christian  death.  It  is  quite  true  that 
his  face  did  become  discoloured,  but  there  was  no  movement  of  the  head. 
His  suffering  was  long,  wearying,  and  severe  ;  for  he  was  too  weak  to  take 
chloroform,  and  there  was  a  large  hole  under  his  heart  where  an  operation 
had  to  be  performed,  but  he  bore  everything  with  magnificent  courage 
and  patience.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  an  old  letter,  written  at  the 
time  by  one  who  nursed  him: — "On  Friday  I  never  saw  such  a  sense  of 
sin  as  he  had,  recalling  things  he  had  done  wrong ;  and  his  constant 
prayer  was,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.'  On 
Sunday  night  he  wandered  a  good  deal,  but  would  say,  '  Pray,  and  give 
me  verses  and  hymns  ;  I  can't  follow  all,  but  nothing  soothes  me  so  much.' 
When  early  dawn  broke  he  said,  '  Do  have  the  others  in  to  say  good-bye.' 
He  spoke  most  earnestly  to  them  all,  and  evidently  had  one  of  his  brothers 
quite  on  his  mind.  His  prayer  was  for  peace  as  well  as  pardon,  and  for 
relief  from  painful  visions  ;  and  all  was  granted  very  graciously.  I  did  not 
incline  to  refer  to  death,  but  he  asked  for  the  verse,  '  Yea,  though  I  walk 
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Then  came  the  voice :  "  He  is  here  with  me  now ;  it  is 
a  dangerous  place,  however,  for  him  to  be  in,  and  he  must 
go  away  soon,  but  he  will  come  forward  and  shake  hands 
with  you  first." 

I  thought  this  was  true,  for  the  only  fault  he  ever  had 
was  difficulty  in  keeping  his  temper  when  under  provoca- 
tion. I  fully  expected  to  see  my  brother — who  was  very  tall 
and  fair,  and  had  died  fourteen  years  before  at  the  age  of 
seventeen — appear ;  and  I  was  astonished  when  a  small 
dark  and  very  insane  young  patient,1  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  came  forward  quickly,  and  shook  my  hand 
warmly. 

When  I  had  completely  recovered  myself,  I  heard 
another  voice,  close  by  my  side,  say,  "  Now  say  something 
of  yourself  to  those  around  you." 

The  men  around  me  had  all  assumed  a  more  normal 
appearance,  and  yet  I  was  in  great  fear ;  and,  driven  by 
this  fear,  I  was  evil  enough,  and  weak  enough,  to  threaten 
them,  and  said:  "  If  my  body  is  injured  by  any  of  you 
in  this  place,  He  will  send  down  the  Lord  High  Executioner, 
and  avenge  it — you  know  what  I  mean,  the  Angel  of  Death." 

The  man  I  particularly  addressed  myself  to  said,  "  Yes, 
yes,"  and  I  thought  they  all  fully  understood. 

There  was  a  long  pause  and  silence  now.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  been  left  alone  with  only  those  whom  I  could 
see  around  me,  and  I  had  an  indescribable  feeling  that  the 
owner  of  the  invisible  voice  was  disappointed.  A  few  seconds 
afterwards,  I  felt  a  presence  again  beside  me,  and  I  heard 
the  same  voice  that  had  told  me  to  say  something  of  myself 
say  these  words,  "  And  He  will." 

After  this  I  became  quite  normal  again.  Two  atten- 
dants were  told  to  undress  me  and  put  me  into  a  bed ;  but 

through  the  valley,'  and  also  about  the  last  words  of  Jesus.  On  Wednes- 
day night  be  followed  the  Commendatory  Prayer  half  through,  and  then  I 
could  catch  the  words,  '  Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory.' 
He  also  asked  for  the  verses  about  the  Heavenly  City  in  Revelations. 
Then,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  there  was  silence  ;  and,  just  before  be  died,  he 
turned  and  said,  '  I  have  had  a  happy  life.'  " 

(i)  I  determined  to  study  this  patient  afterwards,  and  found  that  he  had  the  same 
weakness  my  brother  had  had,  but  to  an  insane  degree  ;  and  was  quarrel- 
some, and  always  wanting  to  spar  and  try  his  strength.  This  patient  bore 
the  hideous,  plain,  and  unmistakable  stigmata  of  bad  insanity,  and  there 
was  more  wrong  with  him  than  that  ;  anil  I  cannot  see  how  he  could  have 
been  called  my  brother,  unless  it  was  to  call  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  some  respects  I  was  like  him.  One  of  his  minor  weaknesses  was  that 
he  was  altogether  mad  on  the  subject  of  nationality.  I  saw  him,  one  day, 
quietly  persecuting  another  patient  in  order  to  get  him  to  fight,  when  the 
latter  did  not  want  to  do  so  at  all — knowing  full  well,  I  suppose,  that  they 
would  both  find  themselves  in  padded  cells.  I  went  up,  and  asked  the 
insane  youth  his  reason  for  acting  in  this  way.  "  Nationality  !  "  was  all  he 
would  say  in  an  absurdly  deep,  trying-to-be-manly  voice  ;  "he  won't  tell 
me  his  nationality  !" 

I3—2 
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I  was  well  able  to  do  so  by  myself.  The  doctor  left  the 
room,  but  after  a  short  time  returned  with  some  red-coloured 
medicine,  which  he  told  me  to  swallow.  I  heard  another 
voice  at  once  say,  "  It  is  deadly  poison."  My  answer  to  this 
was,  "  It  does  not  matter,  for  Christ's  promise  was,  '  if  they 
drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  in  no  wise  hurt  them.'  "  A 
voice  then  said,  "  Yes,  swallow  it,  and  /  will  see  it  does  not 
hurt  you." 

These  voices  must  have  belonged  to  deceptive  powers 
of  darkness,  anxious  if  possible  to  create  trouble,  misunder- 
standing, and  consequent  suffering,  for  it  was  not  deadly 
poison,  but  an  ordinary  medicine  for  mental  patients.  But 
I  did  not  know  this  at  the  time ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
my  trust  in  God's  Word,  force  would  have  been  used  to 
make  me  swallow  it,  and  I  should  "feave  suffered  a  great  deal 
from  thinking  I  was  poisoned.1 

After  this,  I  heard  some  voices  tell  me  to  tell  some  of 
the  attendants  who  were  standing  near  the  foot  of  the  bed 
to  kiss  my  great  toe.  I  refused  stoutly,  and  said  I  was  not 
the  Pope,  and  only  a  man  like  the  attendants  themselves. 

"  Never  mind  ;    do  what  we  ask  you,"  came  the  voices. 

I  went  on  to  state  that  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  had 
rent  their  clothes  and  cast  dust  and  ashes  on  their  heads, 
sooner  than  allow  anything  in  the  nature  of  worship  to  be 
offered  to  them. 

"  Never  mind ;  do  what  we  ask  you.  We  want  to  see 
whether  they  have  any  faith  at  all,  for  it  is  the  only  chance 
of  salvation  they  have  got." 

This  upset  all  my  calculations,  for  their  salvation  was 
more  important  to  me  than  any  horror  and  repulsion  I  might 
feel  at  doing  a  thing  so  much  against  my  grain ;  so  I  put 
my  foot  out,  and  told  them  to  do  so  "  for  the  sake  of  their 
salvation." 

I  should  never,  and  could  never,  have  done  a  thing 
which  I  regarded  as  blasphemous,  and  altogether  absurd, 
if  I  had  not  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  obey  these  voices. 
I  knew  that  it  made  me  look  a  fool ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
I  was  afraid  it  might  provoke  the  attendants  to  set  on  me. 
I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  such  a  look  of  disgust  as  came  over 
their  faces,  and  I  was  thankful  they  did  not  shew  it  in  any 
more  active  manner. 

Later  on,  four  or  five  other  patients,  who  regularly 
slept  in  this  room,  came  in  and  undressed  and  went  to  bed. 

(i)  I  remember  being  a  little  suspicious,  at  the  time,  about  these  voices  ;  but  I 
was  then  in  ignorance  of  the  significance  of  Ephesians  vi.  12,  and  of  the 
Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  which  go  to  show  that  powers  of  darkness 
and  deception  are  enabled  to  attack  those  in  the  flesh,  instantly  and  almost 
as  clearly  as  the  powers  of  light  choose  to  manifest  themselves. 
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Not  long  afterwards,  the  proper  doctor  of  this  house, 
who  must  have  been  off  duty  before,  came  in  with  the  head 
attendant,  and  gave  me  another  dose  of  red  mixture,  which 
I  swallowed  at  once,  and  without  hearing  any  voice  telling 
me  not  to  swallow  it. 

After  this,  one  electric  light  was  put  out,  but  the  other 
was  allowed  to  remain  lit  all  night,  while  a  night  attendant 
kept  a  dozing  watch  in  a  chair  by  the  fire. 

I  lay  back  in  bed,  feeling  as  strong  and  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, and  wondering  what  it  all  meant,  for  it  was  the  most 
extraordinary  and,  at  the  same  time,  terrifying  experience 
I  had  ever  been  through.  It  had  been  as  if  I  had  lain  on  the 
threshold  between  two  worlds,  hearing  loud  and  clear  voices 
from  the  unseen  world  and  feeling  its  tremendous  power, 
and,  though  unable  to  see  anything  of  it,  well  able  to  see  all 
the  men  I  knew,  and  to  see  and  hear  what  they  were  doing 
and  saying  also. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  same  voice  that  had  told  me  to 
say  something  of  myself  say,  "  Now  close  your  eyes  and 
remain  still,  for  someone  is  coming." 

I  did  so  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  I  felt  a  most  wonderful 
Spirit,  like  a  cool  and  fragrant  air — in  which  was  life  and 
health,  lightness  and  yet  strength,  happiness,  purity,  and 
peace,  and  all  things — pass  over  and  through  me,  and  depart. 
It  was  so  wonderful  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  it ;  but  I  felt  that  every  good  thought,  every  high 
ambition,  every  generous  wish  I  ever  had  was  known  ;  and, 
for  a  time,  I  actually  felt  completely  changed  myself,  and  as 
if  a  part  of  that  wonderful  Spirit  had  remained  behind  in  me. 
But  this  all  too  quickly  passed  away. 

After  a  short  spell  of  absolute  still  silence,  I  heard  the 
same  voice  say,  "  Now  you  may  open  your  eyes." 

I  opened  my  eyes,  wondering  what  it  meant,  and  I 
heard  the  voice  say,  very  quietly  and  slowly,  "  The  great 
God  of  the  Universe  has  been  with  you  this  night." 

I  never  remember  in  my  life  feeling  such  a  sense  of  awe 
and  reverence ;  and  I  realised  for  the  first  time  that  though 
God  appeared  on  earth  as  a  man,  and  in  the  form  of  a  man 
conversed  with  men,  even  before  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord, 
yet  such  a  manifestation  was  by  no  means  necessary  for  a 
certain  realisation  of  His  Presence ;  and  I  knew  then  that 
the  great  Creator  Spirit  could  at  any  time  pass  invisibly, 
but  sensibly,  if  He  so  wished,  through  a  creature  He  had 
created,  just  as  fire  can  pass  through  air. 

As  if  in  material  corroboration  of  what  the  voice  had 
said,  an  old  white-haired  patient  in  the  bed  next  to  me 
suddenly  awoke  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  and,  kneeling  up  in  bed 
like  a  man  in  a  trance,  regardless  of  his  surroundings,  and 
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clasping  his  hands  and  looking  upwards  at  the  ceiling,  said, 
fervently  and  in  a  loud  voice,  "  O  great  Creator  !  great 
Creator  !  " 

This  awoke  the  attendant,  who  came  over  in  a  rage, 
and  the  old  man  was  made  to  realise  his  surroundings,  and 
quickly  lay  back  and  kept  quiet. 

For  some  time  everything  was  perfectly  quiet.  I 
never  felt  so  happy  before,  or  my  body  so  perfectly  and 
delightfully  well.  After  a  time,  I  began  to  think  that  I  was 
now  a  very  privileged  person  and  could  do  what  I  liked ;  and 
my  thoughts  running  on  a  very  obscure  verse  in  Scripture 
about  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men,  I  most 
presumptuously  and  insanely  sinned,  thinking  that  anything 
I  thought  was  right. 

After  a  few  minutes,  I  clearly  felt  some  discordant, 
irritating  foreign  substance  fly  from  outside  into  my  body ; 
the  sense  of  perfect  harmony  and  health  in  every  atom  of 
it  left  me,  and  the  thought  flashed  across  my  mind  that  it 
was  a  seed  of  death.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  all 
unseen  persons  or  presences  had  left,  so  I  was  startled  at 
hearing  the  voice  say,  "  I  did  not  know  this  was  such  a 
temptation  to  you."  I  felt  very  much  afraid  at  being  thus 
detected,  and  thought  what  would  become  of  me,  that  now 
indeed  I  was  undone,  when  the  voice  continued  :  "I  used 
to  be  the  same  myself  once,  and  you  will  get  alright  soon." 
I  thought  then  that  perhaps  this  was  my  guardian  angel, 
and  that  no  matter  what  he  might  once  have  been,  he  was 
now  a  great  angel,  and  one  actually  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  Almighty  God. 

I  then  heard  another  voice  say,  "  If  I  had  known  it 
was  such  a  temptation,  I  would  have  given  you  five  or  six  ,  .  ." 
Here  the  sentence  was  broken  off  sharp  and  abruptly,  as  if 
someone  had  suddenly  interrupted  the  speaker.1 

Nothing  further  happened,  though  I  stayed  awake  for 
some  time ;  then  I  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  quite  well  till 
morning.  I  felt  perfectly  well ;  and,  after  the  doctor  had 
seen  me,  I  was  allowed  up,  and  taken  out  of  this  corridor 
and  into  the  opposite  corridor  on  the  ground  floor.  I  was 
conducted  back  again  at  night  in  like  manner ;  so  that  I 
spent  the  day  with  one  set  of  bad  lunatics  and  the  night 
with  another  set,  and  this  continued  all  the  time  I  was  in 
this  part  of  the  asylum. 

The  next  evening,  or  one  evening  shortly  after  this,  I 
felt  a  presence  standing  beside  me,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of 
my  old  guardian  say :  ' '  You  were  afraid  if  you  had  been 

(i)  This  is  common  enough  in  the  "  voices  "  that  the  insane  hear  ;  it  is  the  only 
time,  however,  that  I  ever  heard  a  suddenly  interrupted  sentence. 
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taken  up  into  the  air  that  you  would  have  fallen  headlong 
into  the  sun.  Would  you  have  been  afraid  to  go  with  me  ?" 

"  No,"  I  thought  back;  "  I  was  afraid  because  I  saw 
no  one,  and  did  not  even  hear  a  voice  just  at  that  moment." 

"  Close  your  eyes,"  continued  his  voice;  "  and  I  will 
shew  you  what  it  would  be  like  to  go  right  through  the  sun 
if  you  were  with  me." 

I  did  so,  and  a  few  seconds  afterwards  I  heard  a  clash ; 
and  though  my  eyes  were  tightly  closed,  I  saw  a  bright 
flash. 

"  Now  open  your  eyes  again,"  said  the  voice. 

I  did  so,  thinking  I  would  be  out  of  the  asylum  and  out 
of  this  world,  but  was  intensely  disappointed  to  find  myself 
in  the  same  place  exactly ;  and  I  could  not  understand  it. 

I  then  undressed,  and  got  into  bed,  and  felt  so  wide 
awake  that  I  was  glad  one  of  the  electric  lights  was  kept 
burning.  I  began  to  think  of  the  words,  "  This  is  the  last 
experiment  that  will  ever  be  given  to  this  world,"  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  could  not  mean  what 
they  plainly  implied,  as  it  was  far  too  big  a  thing  for  me  to 
be  involved  in.  I  absolutely  believed  the  voice  and  the 
tremendous  power  that  had  used  my  voice  and  my  body, 
though  I  was  perfectly  conscious,  as  if  I  had  been  a  mere 
puppet  to  speak  through  ;  but  I  began  to  cast  about  in  my 
mind  for  some  other  construction  that  I  might  reasonably 
put  upon  the  words.  I  soon  decided  that  the  world  meant 
myself,  for  I  was  a  miniature  world  in  myself,  and  that  it 
was  the  last  experiment,  warning,  or  teaching  that  would 
be  given  to  me.1  I  arrived  at  this  solution  of  what  appeared 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  by  a  train  of  thought  some- 
thing after  this  style :  The  world  and  the  universe  in  general 
is  to  me  exactly  what  my  consciousness  of  it  is ;  but  my 
consciousness  of  it  is  myself ;  I  am  simply  the  more  or  less 
misinformed  and  defective  memory  of  what  has  been,  the 
consciousness  of  immediate  environment,  and  the  hope  of 
what  is  to  be,  etc.,  etc. 

I  had  just  finished  this  "  reasoning,"  and  was  noticing 
that  the  night  attendant,  who  had  been  reading  a  pink 
evening  paper  containing  the  latest  football  news,  had  just 
dropped  off  to  sleep  in  his  chair,  when  I  heard  the  voice 
that  told  me  to  say  something  of  myself  say  clearly,  "  What 
makes  you  think  like  this  ?" 

I  was  dumbfounded,  and  could  give  no  answer,  except 
that  the  whole  world  was  too  large  an  order  for  an  utterly 
insignificant  person  like  myself. 

Again   the   voice   spoke,  saying :    "  Why   were   you   so 

(i)  I  was  unable  to  realise  that  no  man  lives  or  dies  to  himself. 
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frightened  ?  Do  you  not  remember  that  He  called  you 
'  beloved  '  twice  ?  " 

I  could  detect  just  the  shade  of  surprise  in  the  speaker's 
voice,  conveying  to  me  the  intelligence  that,  although  he 
knew  it  was  a  fact,  he  was  a  little  surprised  at  it  himself. 
He  was  not  nearly  so  surprised,  however,  as  I  was,  for  I 
had  quite  forgotten  the  incident ;  but  my  mind  went  back 
to  the  time  when  this  had  occurred  in  the  Australian  asylum, 
and  I  thought  to  myself  :  "  Then  He  was  God  :  and  to  think 
that  I  could  not  believe,  except  just  at  the  first,  and  was 
mostly  thinking  of  the  nurses  I  caught  glimpses  of  now  and 
then,  some  of  whom  had  pretty  faces." 

"  And  /  shewed  you  they  were  but  waxen  things,"  came 
a  voice. 

I  was  startled  to  find  that  anyone  knew  a  thought  I 
had  not  intended  as  a  reply,  or  wished  to  go  further  than 
myself.  I  could  quite  understand  the  owner  of  a  voice 
hearing  any  thought  of  mine  which  I  intended  as  a  reply 
and  wished  him  to  hear ;  but  it  was  very  disconcerting  to 
find  that  thoughts  which  I  did  not  wish  heard  were  known. 

I  do  not  think  this  was  the  same  voice  as  the  other,  for 
emphasis  was  put  on  the  I ;  but  whose  voice  it  was  I  know 
not,  unless  it  was  the  same  that  said,  "  /  will  see  that  it  does 
you  no  harm,"  when  I  was  swallowing  the  red  mixture. 

Very  soon  this  statement  about  "  waxen  things  "  made 
me  wonder  whether  women  had  souls  to  save,  or  not.  One 
smiles  when  looking  back  on  it ;  but  it  is  astonishing  how 
an  extraordinary  idea  like  this  will  take  possession  of  a 
mind  in  a  certain  state,  especially  when  it  is  backed  by  the 
apparently  supernatural  authority  of  a  voice.  I  escaped 
from  the  pitiful  madness  of  such  an  obsession  by  remem- 
bering the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  she  was  a  woman 
like  other  women,  even  though  she  was  the  mother  of  Him 
who  was  God,  and  I  therefore  concluded  that  she  certainly 
was  with  Him  now.  I  took  the  Assumption  for  granted  as 
being  only  reasonable  and  natural.  I  had  never  heard  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  it  was  just  as  well  for  me,  for  it 
might  have  raised  a  difficulty  in  my  mind  as  implying  some 
great  difference  between  her  and  other  women. 

Some  time  later — I  cannot  indeed  be  certain  whether 
it  was  this  night  or  the  next  night — I  again  became  aware 
of  some  presence  near  me,  and  I  heard  a  voice  say,  "  We 
wish  you  to  shout  out  as  loud  as  you  can  the  words,  '  It  is 
done.'  " 

I  noticed  at  once  that  the  plural  was  used,  and  I  thought 
back  my  answer,  which  was  :  "I  will  not  do  so,  because  it  is 
too  much  like  what  our  Lord  said  when  He  cried  out  with 
a  loud  voice,  '  It  is  finished,'  and  I  am  by  no  means  finished 
yet ;  indeed,  I  never  felt  better  or  stronger  in  my  life." 
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"  Do  what  we  ask  you,"  came  the  answer. 

I  was  very  unwilling  to  do  so,  for  it  seemed  to  me  to 
savour  of  blasphemy,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
actually  dying  in  great  pain ;  so  I  demurred,  and  thought 
back  :  "  If  I  do,  the  attendant  will  get  angry — probably 
attack  me,  and  then  call  for  help.  And  I  know  what  that 
means  :  a  padded  cell  and  choking,  or  some  other  unpleasant 
punishment  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  no  doctor  near 
to  restrain  them ;  and  in  the  morning  they  will  plead  self- 
defence  and  necessary  restraint." 

"  Never  mind ;  do  what  we  tell  you,  and  we  will  see 
that  the  attendant  does  not  attack  you." 

"  Well,  tell  me  what  it  means.  Does  it  mean  that  I 
have  to  die  in  this  place  ?"  I  asked,  for  sudden  fear  crossed 
my  mind,  and  the  prospect  of  being  passed  into  the  mortuary 
of  a  madhouse,  away  from  all  my  relations,  and  even  from 
any  friends,  did  not  appeal  to  me. 

"  Never  mind  what  it  means,"  came  the  voice;  "  but 
do  what  we  ask  you  ;  and  don't  delay,  but  have  faith." 

"  I  have  forgotten,"  I  said,  "  whether  you  wish  me  to 
shout  '  It  is  finished  '  or  '  It  is  done  '  ?" 

"It  does  not  matter,"  came  the  reply;  "but  shout 
loudly,  and  do  not  hesitate,  or  we  will  have  to  leave,  and 
someone  else  will  come." 

I  was  quite  certain  that  these  were  good  angels,  and  I 
could  not  be  certain  about  anyone  else,  so  I  determined  to 
obey  and  ask  no  more  questions.  I  therefore  said,  in  a 
very  loud  voice,  "  It  is  done,"  just  because  it  came  more 
naturally  and  loudly  than  the  other  words,  and  I  had  not 
associated  them  all  my  life  with  Scripture. 

No  sooner  had  I  done  this  than  the  attendant  jumped, 
as  if  shot,  out  of  his  chair,  and,  cursing  me  for  making  a 
noise,  came  quickly  over  to  the  side  of  the  bed.  He  then 
clenched  his  fist  in  my  face,  and  saying,  "  Do  you  see  that  ?" 
drew  it  back.  I  was  certain  that  next  instant  I  would  get 
a  heavy  blow ;  but  I  kept  my  hands  underneath  the  bed- 
clothes, and  did  not  attempt  to  stir  or  make  the  least  move- 
ment to  defend  myself,  for  I  trusted  absolutely  in  what  the 
voices  had  said.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  was 
astonished  when,  instead  of  striking  me,  he  went  back  to 
the  fireplace,  muttering  threats  that  if  I  opened  my  mouth 
again,  or  made  another  sound,  he  would  call  for  some  of 
his  friends,  and  when  I  found  myself  in  a  cell  with  them,  I 
would  wish  I  had  never  been  born.  I  quite  believed  him ; 
but  I  was  so  surprised  at  his  not  striking  me,  and  at  the 
power  thus  shewn  by  the  unseen  voices,  that  I  never  had 
any  feeling  of  anger  at  his  remarks. 

I  then  heard  the  voice  say,  "  You  were  distressed  once 
when  you  lost  a  ring  your  father  gave  you." 
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This  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  seemed  to 
me  extraordinary,  for  I  was  thinking  of  the  attendant  at 
the  time,  and  nothing  else.  It  was  true  I  had  been  very 
vexed  for  a  few  days  at  my  loss,  but  it  had  happened  nearly 
fourteen  years  before. 

Directly  afterwards,  the  same  voice  spoke  from  the 
other  side  of  the  bed,  and  said,  "  Hold  out  your  left  hand, 
and  I  will  give  you  another  ring." 

I  did  as  I  was  told ;  and  though  there  was  plenty  of 
light  in  the  room,  and  I  looked  as  keenly  as  I  could,  I  was 
not  able  to  see  anyone.  I  expected,  at  least,  to  see  an  actual 
gold  ring  come  miraculously  on  to  my  finger ;  but  instead  of 
this,  I  felt  the  most  marvellous  tracing  on  the  left  side  of 
my  hand,  as  if  done  by  some  wonderfully  fine  and  delightful 
instrument.  I  was  then  told  to  look  at  my  hand.  I  looked 
carefully,  and  noticed  what  appeared  like  a  diamond,  with 
a  line  running  through  it  traced  in  lines  exactly  similar  to 
other  natural  lines  on  my  hand.  But  they  never  had  been 
there  before. 

"  What  does  it  look  like  to  you  ?"  said  the  voice. 

I  made  several  wrong  guesses,  such  as  a  diamond,  a 
dissected  parallelogram ;  and  each  time  the  voice  said 
"  cold  "  or  "  very  cold."  This  reminded  me  at  once  of  a 
guessing  game  called  "  hot  and  cold,"  which  I  often  played 
when  a  child. 

At  last  I  thought,  "  Like  a  spear-head." 

"  No,"  came  the  answer;    "  but  you  are  warm  now." 

It  then  struck  me  that  it  was  very  like  an  arrow-head. 

"  You  are  quite  hot  now.     What  sort  of  arrow  ?" 

"  Like  a  broad  arrow,"  I  thought. 

"  Quite  right,"  said  the  voice. 

With  that  I  felt  that  the  speaker  had  gone ;  and  though 
I  remained  awake  for  some  time  longer,  and  examined  the 
side  of  my  hand,  and  thought  that  the  mark  was  just  like 
two  broad  arrows  facing  different  ways  and  making  one 
arrow-head,  I  heard  no  more,  and  finally  went  to  sleep,  and 
slept  soundly  until  morning  broke  and  the  patients  began 
to  get  up. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  awoke  was  to  look  at  my 
hand ;  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  this  curious  mark,  and 
it  remains  on  it  still. 

I  remembered,  of  course,  everything  that  occurred 
before  I  went  to  sleep,  and  I  felt  certain  that  I  was  meant 
to  go  and  tell  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  that  there  are 
angels  all  round  us,  though  normally  we  know  nothing  of 
them. 

"  But,"  thought  I,  "  how  can  I  go  and  tell  anyone  about 
the  second  death  from  personal  knowledge  ?  I  have  never 
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seen  purgatory  or  hell,  or  anyone  in  hell."  Then,  knowing 
that  I  was  in  close  communication  with  great  unseen  powers, 
I  rushed  in  like  a  fool,  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  my  own  faith, 
or  rather  want  of  faith,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  speak 
with  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  I  prayed  to  my  old  guar- 
dian in  the  Australian  asylum  that  he  would  shew  me,  and 
I  begged  that  I  might  be  shewn  the  real  thing. 

I  thought  I  would  be  shewn  by  means  of  a  vision  ;  or 
that  a  naming  angel,  with  unmistakable  signs  of  his  office, 
would  appear  to  my  sight  and  tell  me ;  or  that  I  would  be 
taken  out  of  this  world  for  a  time,  and  my  spirit  allowed  to 
leave  my  body,  so  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  see  a  crowd 
of  beings  belonging  to  the  next  world  actually  in  flames  of 
fire. 

A  surer  and  more  certain  way  was  taken ;  and,  a  fort- 
night later,  I  saw  that  purgatory  and  hell  was  not  so  much 
a  place  as  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  torture,  and  that  it 
was  within  a  man,  or  could  be  accentuated  and  put  within 
him  at  any  moment,  without  the  necessity  of  his  being 
hurled  through  space ;  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  could 
befall  him  in  the  flesh  as  well  as  the  spirit,  for  the  suffering 
was  bodily,  as  far  as  sensation  went,  even  when  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  physical  body ;  for  I  suffered  in- 
tensely in  my  body  (as  well  as  from  the  torment  caused  by 
fear  and  delusions)  from  other  causes  than  those  which 
doctors  can  plainly  see,  or  diagnose  under  the  vague 
generalisation  of  nervous  breakdown. 


".  .  .  0  Christ,  the  King, 
We  also  wander  on  the  desert  hills  : 
We  will  not  come  to  Thee 
Till  Thou  hast  nailed  us  to  some  bitter  cross, 
And  made  us  look  on  Thine," 

"  1,  fed  with  judgment,  in  a  fleshly  tomb,  am 
Buried  above  ground." 

— COWPER. 

"Jesus  saith,  Take  ye  away  the  stone." 
— JOHN  xi.  9. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

JUDGMENT. 

NOW  the  fact  that  I  had  asked  to  be  shewn  the  Second 
Death,  because  I  could  not  believe  in  it,  was  first 
and  foremost  taken  completely  out  of  my  mind. 
Purgatory  I  recognised  now  as  a  fact ;    but  the 
Second  Death  still  seemed  incredible. 

I  cannot  say  exactly  when,  but  I  very  soon  began  to 
feel  some  peculiar  sensations,  while  yet  remaining  only  too 
well  able  to  take  in  all  my  surroundings  and  any  peculiarities 
of  manner  or  appearance  in  the  other  patients. 

Amongst  those  that  slept  at  night  in  my  dormitory 
were  my  former  companion,  the  murderer,  and  also  a 
shrivelled-up,  sightless,  half-skinned  mummy  that  looked 
as  if  it  might  once  have  been  that  of  a  young  lad.  I  was 
afterwards  told  that  this  appalling  thing  had  come  into  the 
asylum,  not  long  before,  a  fine,  strong,  healthy-looking 
youth,  good  at  tennis  and  all  games. 

The  stout  old  man  in  the  bed  just  next  to  me,  whom 
I  have  before  mentioned,  had  been  in  the  asylum  for  more 
than  fourteen  years.  He  was  the  possessor  of  a  peculiarly 
large  hooked  nose,  and  a  massive  and  powerful  face  that 
shewed  no  lack  of  ability ;  but  he  had  one  obviously  weak 
point — at  times  he  imagined  himself  to  be  the  devil.  He 
often  started  up  wildly,  and  said,  in  a  deep  voice,  "  Do  you 
know  who  I  am  ?  I  am  the  devil,  the  devil  himself !  " 
This  performance,  though  it  did  not  alarm  me  at  first,  seemed1 
to  petrify  with  fear  another  poor  patient  in  a  bed  opposite, 
whose  already  somewhat  goggle  eyes  started  out  of  his 
head  with  terror.  I  was  afterwards  told  that  this  patient 
thought  he  was  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  every  day  would  be 
his  last,  for  he  would  be  taken  out  and  crucified. 

Early  every  morning,  several  very  hideous  and  insane 
patients  came  in  under  the  charge  of  a  keeper,  and,  with 
some  poles  and  apparatus  kept  for  the  purpose,  started  to 
frotter  the  floor  to  the  tune  of  insane  growls  and  deep,  hollow, 
maniac  laughter.  They  were  not  delusions  or  apparitions, 
but  real  live  patients,  though  hideous  and  horrible  enough, 
poor  things,  to  form  the  most  frenzied  madman's  hallucina- 
tions. In  my  opinion,  it  was  not  a  place  or  an  environment 
calculated  to  set  nerves  straight,  supposing  them  to  have 

(i)  I  do  not  think  he  really  was  frightened,  but  his  look  of  terror  was  pitiable. 
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been  badly  shaken  or  diseased — except,  perhaps,  under  the 
good  old  maxim  of  kill  or  cure. 

One  morning,  a  patient  whom  I  had  never  seen  before 
— a  small,  green-faced,  scrubby-bearded  man,  who  had 
tremendous  fits  of  wobbling — came  and  stood  at  the  foot  of 
my  bed  and  began  his  performances.  He  shook  all  over, 
as  if  he  had  not  a  bone  in  his  arms  or  legs,  just  like  a  wizened- 
up  monkey  with  the  ague.  In  between  his  shakings,  he  used 
to  blink  and  grin  and  chatter  in  the  most  excited  and 
ferocious  manner,  and  sometimes  he  caught  hold  of  the  iron 
foot  of  the  bed  and  jumped  and  shook  it,  like  a  monkey 
shaking  at  the  bars  of  a  cage. 

The  next  morning  he  did  the  same  thing,  and  I  never 
saw  such  wobbling,  waggling,  chattering,  and  raging.  I 
could  not  tell  whether  he  was  a  half-animal,  half-human 
demon  from  another  world,  or  whether  he  was  an  hallucina- 
tion, or  whether  he  was  a  patient.  I  marked  him  down, 
however ;  and  he  was  a  patient  right  enough,  for  when  I  had 
quite  recovered  I  studied  him  carefully.  One  could  hardly 
go  near  him  without  holding  one's  nose,  and  he  was  the 
greatest  cadger  in  the  place,  always  cadging  for  and  chewing 
up  tobacco ;  and  yet  I  think  this  was  but  one  of  his  minor 
faults.  He  had,  I  believe,  been  a  gentleman  once,  and  a 
public  school  boy  at  a  swagger  school. 

One  morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  thought  it  was  very  dark, 
though  the  patients  were  all  dressing.  I  also  felt  a  horrible 
choking  sensation,  as  from  fumes  of  sulphur.  When  I  got  up 
and  looked  out  of  the  window,  I  was  alarmed,  for  a  dense 
yellow  mist  enveloped  the  whole  place,  and  I  was  certain 
it  was  the  sulphurous  canopy  of  hell  slowly  overwhelming 
the  miserable  wretches  that  had  been  left  behind  in  a  for- 
saken world.  I  could  not  understand  how  it  was  I  had 
been  left  behind,  or  why  the  other  beings  that  were  there 
were  not  choking  and  coughing  like  myself — unless,  horrible 
thought !  it  was  their  natural  atmosphere  ! 

At  first,  I  both  felt  and  saw  this  atmosphere  all  round 
me ;  but  later  on,  when  the  air  was  clear,  and  I  realised 
perfectly  well  that  it  was  only  an  ordinary  heavy  fog  that 
had  lifted  off  the  ground,  I  still  felt  the  sensation  of  choking 
fumes  within  me,  only  giving  way  at  times  to  the  stink  of 
the  most  loathsome  and  putrid  corruption.  I  tried  hard 
to  smoke,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this ;  but  it  only  made 
matters  worse,  for  the  tobacco  smelt  and  tasted  like  smoke 
from  rotten  feathers,  and  long  bits  of  horsehair  seemed  to 
come  out  of  it  and  stick  in  my  throat.  So  real  was  this,  that 
I  made  many  attempts  to  get  the  offensive  hairs  out  of 
my  throat  with  my  fingers.  I  tried  also  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent pipes ;  but  the  same  thing  happened  every  time,  and 
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I  simply  had  to  give  up  smoking,  though  it  vexed  me  greatly 
to  see  others  apparently  enjoying  it.  I  also  suffered  terribly 
from  thirst ;  but  the  water  had  a  horrible,  sickly,  sweet 
taste,  and  though  it  was  as  clear  as  ever  in  appearance,  it 
tasted  oily,  and  smelt  as  if  it  had  come  from  some  dark, 
damp  cellar  full  of  putrifying  corpses  that  had  died  of 
loathsome  diseases.  It  was  worse,  far  worse,  than  one 
might  imagine  water  to  be  that  had  a  large  amount  of  phos- 
phine  bubbled  through  it,  for  there  was  the  unmistakable 
and  awful  sense  of  human  corruption  having  denied  it. 

I  know  now,  of  course,  after  reading  a  little  about  it,  that 
this  is  but  one  of  the  myriad  symptoms  of  insanity ;  but  it 
was  hard  for  me  at  the  time  net  to  think  that  the  water 
had  been  tampered  with. 

Later  on  that  night,  I  was  worried  by  a  voice  trying  to 
persuade  me  to  act  in  a  quite  uncalled-for  manner.  I  was 
told  to  call  the  night  attendant  a  nick-name,  "  Spit-fire 
Dick,"  and  then  to  see  what  happened.  I  had  never  heard 
the  expression  in  my  life  before,  and  was  not  at  all  anxious 
to  call  anybody  any  names ;  but,  being  under  the  delusion, 
as  most  madmen  are,  that  I  ought  to  obey  a  "  voice,"  no 
matter  what  the  "  voice  "  said,  I  did  what  I  was  told,  and 
was  astonished  to  see  the  enraging  effect  it  had.  My  visible 
enemy  walked  quickly  over,  and  threatened  me  in  a  more 
offensive  manner  than  he  had  ever  done  before  ;  and  I  felt 
myself  gradually  getting  filled  with  fury.  I  had  just  deter- 
mined, angels  or  no  angels  present,  that,  if  he  laid  as  much 
as  a  finger  on  me,  I  would  screw  his  ugly  head  off  before  he 
could  get  help,  when  the  thought  struck  me  that  perhaps  it 
was  an  evil  spirit  that  had  spoken,  and  was  now  acting  on 
both  of  us,  anxious  to  bring  about  an  assault.  This  at  once 
enabled  me  to  control  my  temper,  and  I  made  no  reply ;  and 
after  a  few  more  threats,  the  attendant  also  calmed  down 
and  went  back  to  his  chair. 

So  sure  now  was  I  evil  spirits  were  about,  that  I  deter- 
mined, after  much  doubt  and  hesitation,  to  disobey  the 
injunctions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  try  and  call  to  my 
aid  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  relative,  who  had  been  a  sternly 
religious  man,  with  great  faith  (but  a  very  bad  temper),  and 
who,  I  thought,  would  help  to  drive  off  these  spirits  that 
were  now  gathered  together  against  me. 

I  thought  it  no  harm,  because  I  considered  myself  a 
privileged  person  in  a  peculiar  plight.1  I  had  never  before 

(i)  It  took  me  a  long  time  and  a  severe  lesson  to  get  over  this  idea  of  privilege ; 
and,  long  afterwards,  I  found  out  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  constantly 
kept  reminding  the  Jews  that  the  more  privileged  they  were  the  better 
lives  they  ought  to  lead,  or  they  would  get  it  all  the  hotter.  Many 
Roman  Catholics  might  make  a  mental  note  of  this  to  their  great  ad- 
vantage. 
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in  my  life,  even  by  a  wish,  had  anything  to  do  with  spirits, 
or  seances,  or  an  unseen  world. 

Instead  of  receiving  help,  something  immediately 
happened  that  made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  being  slowly 
smothered  and  choked  to  death  by  some  heavy  substance 
that  had  got  inside  my  chest,  while  at  the  same  time  I  got 
such  a  whiff  of  a  charnel  house  as  I  had  never  had  in  my 
life  before.  I  had  to  lean  over  out  of  the  bed  and  gasp  for 
air,  and  was  in  very  great  fear  and  torment.  Another 
attendant  came  into  the  room,  and  both  attendants  thought 
I  was  either  pretending  or  becoming  dangerous.  Indeed,  it 
was  only  the  fear  of  rough  handling  from  them,  and  conse- 
sequent  further  choking  from  human  and  visible  agencies, 
that  kept  me  as  quiet  as  I  was. 

After  I  got  rid  of  this  horrible  sensation,  which  left  as 
instantaneously  as  it  began,  I  slept  well  till  morning,  and 
was  sane  enough  to  determine  never  again,  even  by  a  wish, 
to  disobey  a  clear  command,  and  one,  I  was  surprised  to 
learn,  had  not  been  superseded. 

In  the  corridor,  where  I  had  now  to  spend  the  day, 
were  two  living  rooms,  one  a  large  room  and  the  other  a 
small  smoking-room.  One  day,  when  sitting  by  the  fire  in 
the  smoking-room,  wondering  what  all  this  meant  that  had 
befallen  me,  a  sudden  fear  came  upon  me  that  it  meant  death  ; 
that  I  would  die  or  be  killed  in  this  place  by  the  devil  and 
man  working  together,  and  as  a  sacrifice  to  Almighty  God. 
I  was  sitting,  not  daring  to  move,  and  slowly  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  been  deserted  and  completely  for- 
gotten. While  I  was  thus  thinking,  I  distinctly  felt  someone 
come  into  the  room  through  the  wall  on  my  right  side,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  a  soft,  gentle,  clear  woman's  voice  spoke, 
calling  me  by  my  Christian  name,  and  saying :  "  Never 
forget  that  God  never  forgets  at  any  time  any  one  of  His 
children  ;  and  always  remember  that  that  was  the  one  great 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  Do  not  keep  thinking  that  you  are  going  to  be  a 
sacrifice." 

I  noticed  at  once  that  the  statement  was  limited  to  "  His 
children  "  ;  but  it  gave  me  confidence,  for  I  was  certain  that 
I  was  one  of  them.  The  statement  that  "  that  was  the  one 
great  sacrifice  "  gave  me  hope,  as  proving  that  there  was  no 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  others  required  on  my  part.  Just 
at  that  moment,  however,  an  assertion  which  I  had  heard 
reiterated  by  the  old  doctor  upstairs,  to  the  effect  that 
Christ's  sacrifice  was  useless  for  the  accursed  children  of  Dan, 
who  were  left  out  in  Revelation,  came  to  my  mind.  As  both 
statements  carried  equal  authority  to  me  in  the  condition  that 
I  was  in,  I  soon  became  obsessed  by  the  impression  that  the 
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accursed  children  of  Dan,  though  they  knew  it  was  useless, 
were  going  to  make  me  suffer  as  an  insult,  rather  than  a 
sacrifice,  to  an  angry  Deity,  and  because  I  had  dared  to  tell 
them  the  truth.  After  much  hesitation,  I  was  enabled  to 
decide  that  if  it  was  God's  will  it  should  even  be  so. 

I  then  heard  a  man's  voice  say,  "  Well,  never  mind," 
and  this  made  me  feel  that  there  was  someone  else  present, 
and  also  that  perhaps  I  could  not  understand  things  pro- 
perly, and  was  making  some  mistake. 

Again  I  heard  the  woman's  voice  say :  "  Well,  try  now 
to  think  of  everyone  you  can,  and  pray  to  God  for  them." 

I  did  as  I  was  told,  and  remember  praying  not  only  for 
those  of  my  relations  and  friends  alive  on  the  earth,  but 
for  those  gone  before  as  well.  I  thought  the  last  day  and 
the  resurrection  were  not  far  off,  and  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  not  only  myself,  but  all  believers  also  throughout 
the  world,  were  at  this  critical  time  receiving  commands 
in  a  similar  wonderful  manner  from  angels  in  heaven  to  pray 
for  all  their  friends.  I  thought  the  voice  belonged  to  some 
saint  who  was  a  relation  of  my  own,  because  she  knew  my 
Christian  name,  but  I  had  never  heard  her  voice  before. 

Whoever  she  was,  she  left,  for  I  heard  her  say :  "  I  must 
go  now ;  but  do  not  forget  what  I  have  told  you." 

I  felt  alone  for  a  moment,  but  directly  afterwards  was 
overjoyed  when  I  felt  someone  close  beside  me,  and  heard  a 
well-known  voice  say :  "  You  know  that  someone  is  here, 
and  a  friend  of  yours. 

I  recognised  the  voice  at  once  as  that  of  my  old  guardian, 
and  thought  back  :  "  Of  course,  I  do." 

"  You  know  who  I  am  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  thought;  "you  are  J — ,  whom  I  knew  in 
Australia,  and  who  looked  after  me  so  well." 

There  was  a  pause,  as  if  some  other  answer  had  been 
expected.  Then  his  voice  continued:  "  I  am  now  going  to 
stay  close  beside  you,  and  a  number  of  the  patients  here  will 
come  and  sit  round  the  fire  and  begin  to  talk.  You  will 
feel  something  coming  from  somewhere  else  making  you  say 
certain  things,  which  you  will  not  understand.  Let  yourself 
be  acted  on,  and  do  not  try  to  think  of  what  you  are  saying, 
but  stop  when  I  tell  you." 

No  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  some  of  the  patients  in 
the  room  came  over  to  the  fire-place,  and  a  couple  from 
outside  came  in  also,  and  they  began  to  talk — some  of  them 
in  a  sensible  manner,  others  in  the  ejaculatory  and  utterly 
nonsensical  manner  of  hopeless  lunatics. 

"  I  want  you  particularly  to  notice  that  man,"  said  the 
voice,  indicating  a  patient  I  knew  well  by  sight,  who  was 
a  sensitive  and  gentle,  but  evidently  weak-minded  degenerate. 

«4 
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"  I  have  spoken  before  now  even  through  a  man  like  that, 
and  have  been  believed." 

This  I  wondered  at,  for  anyone  could  see  that  the 
patient  was  not  only  queer,  but  that  he  shewed  physical 
signs  of  lunacy  in  his  features. 

After  this,  an  extraordinary  conversation  began,  in 
which  I  was  compelled  to  take  part  by  a  force  or  current 
which  seemed  to  run  through  me  all  the  time.  It  was 
obvious  to  me  that  whatever  was  acting  on  me  understood 
perfectly  the  hidden  meaning  of  what  was  being  said  by 
the  other  patients,  though  I  did  not :  I  could  only  guess 
blindly  now  and  then  at  the  meaning.  It  struck  me  that  a 
similar  sort  of  thing  was  happening  to  some  of  them  ;  that 
is,  that  spirits  were  speaking  through  them  to  each  other, 
and  also  to  whatever  power  was  acting  on  me.  The  only 
part  of  this  conversation  that  I  remember,  though  I  was 
fully  conscious  all  the  time,  was  when  one  of  the  lunatics 
said  something  about  plants,  and  that  all  of  them  eventually 
withered  away.  The  reply  that  was  telegraphed  through  me 
in  a  spasmodic  manner  was,  "  But  there  are  evergreens." 

I  remember  this,  for,  as  soon  as  I  said  it,  my  unseen 
visitor  spoke,  and  said  :  "  Yes,  and  I  have  told  them  so  often. 
Get  up  and  shout  it  at  them." 

I  did  so,  with  the  result  that  two  attendants  at  the  far 
side  of  the  room  jumped  up  and  ordered  me  to  sit  down  at 
once  and  keep  quiet,  which  I  did. 

Again  my  visitor  said  :  "  Now  look  at  the  palm  of  your 
left  hand,  and  tell  me  if  you  see  clearly  for  an  instant  a 
small  distinct  square  patch  of  bright  crimson." 

I  did  so,  and  saw  what  he  said  distinctly,  and  thought 
back  my  answer. 

"  They  saw  it,  too,"  he  said ;  "  they  see  everything. 
Look  once  more,  and  tell  me  if  you  see  it  again." 

I  did  so,  and  saw  it  again,  and  told  him  so. 

He  then  said  :  "  Now  be  careful,  and  tell  me  exactly. 
Look  out  of  the  window  behind  you  at  the  clouds,  and  tell 
me  if  you  see  golden  clouds  appearing.  Be  sure  to  tell  me 
the  truth." 

"  You  know  I  always  told  you  the  truth  in  Australia," 
I  thought  back,  and  I  felt  thankful  that  I  was  able  to  say 
this  now. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  know ;  but  I  have  to  watch  these 
others  carefully  just  now,  so  be  certain  you  make  no  mis- 
take." 

I  looked  round  out  of  the  window  at  the  clouds,  and,  to 
my  horror,  instead  of  seeing  what  had  been  suggested,  I 
saw  what  looked  like  dense,  heavy,  crimson  clouds,  holding 
blood  and  not  water.  I  was  loath  to  report  this — for,  some- 
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how,  I  felt  that  it  would  distress  my  friend  greatly — so  I  still 
looked  on  in  despairing  hope  that  this  might  not  be  all. 
After  a  short  time,  I  saw  some  golden  clouds  appear,  instead 
of  the  crimson  clouds.  [The  clouds  that  were  actually  there 
were  grey,  for  it  was  a  dull,  cloudy  day,  and  I  was  perfectly 
aware  of  this  at  the  time.] 

I  then  joyfully  reported  :    "  Yes,  I  see  golden  clouds." 

"  Look  again,"  he  said. 

I  did  so ;  and  this  time,  before  I  had  looked  more  than 
two  seconds,  a  mass  of  the  most  lovely,  shell-like,  bright 
golden  clouds  burst  through  the  dull,  grey  clouds,  and  every 
second  they  seemed  to  be  expanding  and  filling  a  wider 
circle  of  the  sky.  It  was  so  wonderful  that  I  was  afraid  to 
look  at  it,  and  I  turned  round  eagerly  and  told  my  com- 
panion. 

With  evident  joy,  he  exclaimed,  "  This  means  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  true  children." 

Now,  after  this,  I  again  felt  the  current  through  me, 
and  the  extraordinary  conversation  was  again  continued 
with  some  of  the  other  patients.  After  a  few  moments,  my 
visitor  begged  me  to  stop.  Try  as  I  would,  I  was  quite 
unable  to  do  so,  though  he  said  several  times,  with  great 
distress  in  his  voice,  "  Oh,  stop  !  stop  !  stop  !  " 

I  remember  that,  for  a  second  or  two,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  every  word  and  movement  on  my  part,  and  on  that  of 
the  other  patients,  constituted  almost  automatic,  absolutely 
accurate,  yet  half  unwilling  evidence  against  me — evidence 
that  inculpated  them  also;  but  they  did  not  care,  as  they 
had  no  hope  of  bettering  themselves.  I  felt  as  dumbfounded 
as  a  hardened  criminal,  confident  of  evading  justice  because 
there  was  no  evidence  against  him,  would  feel  if  a  lot  of 
animals  trooped  in  and  gave  evidence  in  clear,  concise, 
and  simple  language  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 

Something  was  being  weighed  and  measured  that  I 
could  not  understand ;  and  I  have  thought  since  that  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  the  exact  amount  of  my  own 
responsibility. 

At  last  I  was  able  to  stop,  and  my  unseen  friend  said : 
"  I  brought  about  all  this  that  has  happened  to  you  myself, 
and  I  meant  it  to  be  a  sort  of  small  Day  of  Judgment,  but  it 
has  got  beyond  me  now.  It  is,  indeed  it  is,  the  last  Great 
Day,  and  for  a  time  I,  even  I,  shall  be  thought  a  traitor  by 
the  others." 

This  I  could  not  understand  at  all,  for  I  had  been  under 
the  impression  that  the  speaker  was  our  Lord,  though  I  had 
never  thought  this  when  I  had  seen  him  day  after  day  in 
another  asylum  twelve  years  before. 

He  then  said  :  "I  must  go  now,  for  someone  else  is 
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coming.  But  whatever  you  do,  and  no  matter  what  happens, 
stick  to  me ;  promise  me  always  to  stick  to  me." 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  will,"  I  said,  for  I  knew  him  well ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
if  only  I  kept  to  what  the  New  Testament  taught  me,  I 
could  not  go  wrong,  or  any  great  harm  befall  me. 

This  presence  then  left,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  puzzled, 
and  could  not  make  out  how  it  was  I  could  not  see  anything 
of  the  two  unseen  speakers  whose  presence  had  been  so 
comforting  to  me ;  and  I  wondered  where  the  bodies  that 
must  belong  to  them  were.  Then  the  thought  struck  me, 
that  if  Elisha,  when  still  a  man  in  the  flesh,  had  for  the 
moment  power  to  send  his  spirit  after  Gehazi,  what  could 
not  angels  do  ! 

Almost  directly  afterwards  I  again  felt  a  presence  enter. 
I  was  aware  of  a  quick  movement  through  the  wall,  and  a 
sort  of  flutter  in  the  air  behind  me,  as  if  someone  had  come 
in  haste,  and  with  emphasis  ;  and  I  heard  what  I  took  to 
be  the  same  man's  voice — the  voice  of  my  old  guardian, 
only  not  so  sympathetic — say,  "  Here  I  am  again." 

For  a  moment  I  was  taken  aback,  for  he  had  just  said 
that  he  must  go  and  someone  else  was  coming ;  and  this  was 
either  a  different  person  using  the  same  voice,  or  the  same 
person  who,  for  some  reason,  had  changed  his  mind  and 
returned ;  and  I  felt  certain  that  this  last  was  the  case.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  the  same  power  in  a 
different  capacity,  though  for  some  considerable  time  after 
this  I  never  heard  any  other  voice  but  his.1 

I  was  then  asked  a  few  questions,  the  first  question 
being  :  "  Now  tell  me,  do  you  really  think  that  the  sin  of 
the  '  cities  of  the  plain  '  is  the  worst  that  can  possibly  be 
committed  ?" 

I  though  back  my  answer :  "  Yes.  To  me,  the  very 
thought  of  it  is,  and  has  been,  unutterably  repulsive.  I 
have  always  thought  that  it  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
a  perversion  of  mind  amounting  to  madness." 

"  I  know  that.  But  there  are  worse  sins,  and  I  give 
them  five  or  six  chances,"  quietly  and  firmly  came  the 
reply. 

The  impressive  use  of  the  first  person,  and  the  tremen- 
dous power  implied  in  the  statement,  made  me  certain  that 
it  was  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  Judge  Himself,  and  I  was 

(i)  Sometime  before  this,  I  remember  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were 
simply  drawn  away  by  our  own  lusts,  and  enticed  ;  that  there  was  no  one 
great  deceiving  Power  of  evil,  or  leader,  capable  of  waging  war  against 
God.  I  was,  however,  sure  there  were  many  evil  spirits,  who  were  en- 
couraged by  the  thought  of  such  a  leader  because  they  were  mad  and  could 
not  understand  what  Almighty  Power  meant. 
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afraid,  for  I  knew  that  in  that  sight  no  man  living  is  justified. 
"Is  it  possible,"  I  thought,  "  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a 
worse  sin  than  that  ?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

I  then  felt  that  something  terrible  was  going  to  happen 
to  me,  for  this  visitation  had  not  taken  place  for  nothing. 
I  felt  so  afraid,  that  I  wished  to  put  the  thing  off,  so  I  asked, 
nervously,  "  What  about  the  others  ?" — meaning  the  other 
patients. 

"  Never  mind  about  them.  I  give  them  five  or  six 
chances,"  said  the  voice. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?"  I  thought. 

"  I  pass  them  through  five  or  six  times." 

"  Through  a  fire  like  that  I  have  been  going  through  ?" 

"  Yes ;    but  most  of  them  never  feel  anything  much." 

"  Do  you  put  them  out,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Never  mind  what  I  do  then." 

I  could  not  help  wishing  to  know,  though  I  did  not  ask ; 
yet  my  inmost  thought  was  known,  for  an  answer  came : 
"  I  suppose  I  have  to,  sometimes."  It  seemed  to  my  feeble 
intelligence  that  this  Power  was  able  to  put  out  existence ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  able  to  will  to  forget  such  an  unpleasant 
thing.  I  cannot,  however,  be  certain  that  the  answer  was 
not  "  Supposing  I  have  to,  sometimes  ?" — meaning,  if  so, 
what  is  it  to  you  ?  In  any  case,  the  prospect  of  punishment 
and  extinction  did  not  appeal  to  me ;  another  chance  after 
punishment  was  what  I  wanted. 

This  voice  then  continued :  "  Now  tell  me,  do  you 
think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  everlasting  and  eternal 
punishment  ?" 

I  was  certain  that  I  was  now  on  the  very  brink  of 
eternity,  and  that  it  was  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  shirk 
this  terrible  question  ;  and,  fortunately  for  me,  the  state- 
ment that  one  of  my  old  aunts  had  tried  to  impress  upon  me 
in  vain,  now  came  before  me  as  a  tremendous  truth,  though 
I  had  half  despised  it,  half  evaded  it,  at  the  time;  and  I 
made  answer  accordingly. 

"  The  same  word  is  used  for  eternal  damnation  and 
eternal  life  and  happiness ;  and  if  the  one,  therefore,  is  con- 
sidered as  not  eternal,  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  be  certain 
that  the  other  is  eternal.  So  I  have  been  taught,  and  so  I 
now  believe." 

"  Do  you  really  believe  this  ?"  came  the  answer,  with 
a  distinct  tone  of  surprise. 

For  a  second,  this  tone  of  surprise  gave  me  the  thought  that 
there  might  be  some  loop-hole  of  escape ;  and  I  did  not  want 
to  be  definite,  because  I  felt  that  my  future  was  in  the  balance. 
But  in  a  minute  or  so  I  determined  to  stake  everything  on 
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eternal  salvation,  though  by  doing  so  I  felt  I  risked  the 
other.  Even  though  I  knew  I  had  the  New  Testament  and 
Jesus  Christ  on  my  side,  I  felt  the  issue  was  so  terrific  that 
I  broke  out  into  a  sweat.  I  made  reply  firmly  enough,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  half-way  house  for  me,  for  if  I  post- 
poned the  question  now  it  must  only  occur  later,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  uncertainty  would  be  misery ;  that  it  was  what 
Jesus  Christ  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  it  was 
sound  doctrine. 

"  You  stick  to  this  ?"  came  the  voice. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  though  I  felt  that  that  answer  might 
entail  unknown  possibilities  for  me. 

I  then  heard  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  exactly  the  same 
voice,  only  gentler  and  more  sympathetic — not  from  behind, 
but  from  a  different  position,  on  my  right  hand — say : 
"  Yes,  stick  to  it;  whatever  you  do,  stick  to  it." 

I  therefore  repeated  again,  with  great  confidence, 
"  Most  certainly  I  stick  to  it." 

"  All  right,"  came  the  reply,  I  thought  somewhat 
ominously.  There  was  a  pause,  and  I  began  to  wonder  what 
was  going  to  happen,  or  what  would  be  said  next.  Then  I 
heard  the  same  voice  say :  "  These  men  have  no  right  to 
compel  you  to  remain  here,  hour  after  hour,  in  the  same 
seat,  in  a  small,  stuffy  room.  Tell  them  you  want  to  go 
and  walk  up  and  down  in  the  passage  outside." 

I  therefore  asked  the  attendants  for  leave  to  go  into  the 
corridor  just  outside,  where  patients  who  wished  to  do  so 
had,  as  a  rule,  liberty  to  walk  up  and  down  as  much  as  they 
liked. 

They  refused  point  blank,  and  told  me  to  sit  still  where 
I  was,  or  I  would  get  it  j1  so  I  sat  down  again. 

But  the  voice  spoke  again,  saying,  "  Do  not  be  afraid, 
but  get  up  and  walk  quietly  out  of  the  room." 

I  was  very  much  afraid  of  the  men,  and  hesitated 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you,"  continued  the  voice,  "  and  if  they 
try  to  prevent  you,  I  will  give  you  strength  to  overcome 
forty  men ;  and  you  know  they  have  no  right  to  compel 
you  to  sit  here  in  one  spot." 

I  remembered  my  cowardice  years  before  in  not  doing 
at  once  what  I  was  told  to  do,  and  I  determined  never  again 
to  lay  myself  under  the  same  accusation ;  so  I  got  up,  much 
against  my  own  will,  and  walked  quietly  to  the  door.  The 
two  attendants  jumped  up  from  where  they  were  sitting 

(i)  One  of  them  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  orders  from  the  doctor  to  keep 
me  under  close  observation,  and  not  to  let  me  leave  the  room  or  go  out 
of  his  sight.  Even  if  he  had  told  me  at  the  time — and  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  did  not  do  so— I  should  have  said  that  the  doctor  had  no  right 
to  give  such  orders. 
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and  stood  in  the  doorway.  I  tried  to  push  past  them,  but 
they  seized  me  by  the  wrists  and  throat,  and  forced  me 
back  into  the  room.  They  were  both  powerful  men — one  of 
them  a  good  deal  taller  and  stronger  than  I  was.  I  tried 
to  free  myself  for  a  second,  but  felt  weak  and  helpless,  like 
a  half-paralysed  man,  and  was  thrown  down  backwards  on 
to  a  hard  settee  or  couch  that  had  a  mattress,  but  no  springs. 
The  taller  and  heavier  of  the  two  men  then  brought  his  knee 
with  great  force  upon  me,  just  below  where  the  ribs  divide. 

I  was  totally  unprepared.  For  a  second,  I  did  not  feel 
any  pain  ;  then  I  felt  as  if  the  whole  of  my  inside  had  been 
burst  in  pieces  and  must  fall  out. 

I  have  been  more  or  less  winded  and  hurt  at  times 
both  at  games  and  boxing,  of  which  I  was  always  rather 
fond  ;  but  I  never  felt  anything  like  this  before.  It  was  a 
terrific  blow,  and  I  was  in  a  state  in  which  I  felt  the  least  thing. 
I  remember  struggling  into  an  upright  position,  wresting  my 
hands  free,  gasping  for  breath,  and  shouting  out,  "  God's 
truth,  I'm  killed  " — a  curious  expression  for  me,  and  one  I 
have  never  used  before  in  my  life. 

The  attendants  seized  my  wrists  again,  and  I  sank  back 
and  went  off  into  a  semi-comatose  or  sleepy  condition.  I 
kept  my  eyes  open,  however,  and  was  aware  that  I  was 
sitting  in  a  sort  of  heap,  with  my  head  sunk  forward.  I 
was  unable  to  lift  it,  or  keep  it  up,  for  more  than  a  second  or 
so  at  a  time,  for  it  seemed  extraordinarily  heavy.  I  won- 
dered whether  the  "  Lord  High  Executioner  "  would  be  sent 
down  for  the  injury  done  me  ;  and  I  heard  a  voice  distinctly 
say : 

"  He  is  a  young  man  yet ;  would  you  not  give  him 
another  chance  ?" 

I  thought  back :  "  Certainly  I  would  give  anyone 
another  chance,  sooner  than  that  they  were  cast  into  hell." 

I  then  heard  :  "  He  will  be  sent  down,  but  I  will  give 
him  another  chance.  Tell  him  so." 

I  think  I  told  the  attendant,  as  plainly  as  I  could,  that 
the  angel  of  death  would  be  sent  down,  but  that  he  himself 
would  get  another  chance  because  he  was  a  young  man  yet. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  made  any  other  reply  than  that 
I  was  "  daft."1 

After  a  time,  the  irritation  caused  by  the  sense  of  being 
pinned  down  by  each  wrist  became  unbearable,  and  I  de- 
manded to  see  the  doctor,  who  I  felt  sure  would  order  me  to 
be  set  at  liberty ;  and  I  also  wished  to  report  the  attendant 

(i)  His  father  was  found  drowned  in  shallow  water  shortly  afterwards  under 
peculiar  circumstances ;  and  when  I  heard  of  it,  I  was  afraid  for  some 
time  that  I  would  get  the  credit  of  having  caused  it ! 
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who  had  hold  of  my  left  wrist  for  kneeing  me  as  he  had 
done.  Of  course,  he  stoutly  denied  having  done  so,  and 
perhaps  it  was  so  automatic  in  him  that  he  was  hardly  aware 
of  it.1  I  kept  calling  for  the  doctor ;  and  at  last  I  think  he 
spoke  to  some  patient,  or  to  someone  who  was  passing  the 
door,  for  I  have  a  recollection  of  the  house-doctor  standing 
in  the  doorway  for  a  moment,  then  shaking  his  head  and 
walking  away. 

Then,  in  despair,  I  called  on  J — ,  who  had  looked  after 
me  so  well  in  Australia,  to  appear,  if  possible,  in  person  ;  and 
just  then  I  heard  a  footstep  coming  down  the  passage  which 
I  could  have  sworn  was  his ;  but  instead,  at  the  door  stood 
another  attendant.  I  knew  him  well  by  sight,  but  I  saw 
him  then  transformed ;  and  I  might  as  well  have  hoped  for 
help  or  kindness  from  that  power  which,  for  the  moment,  he 
personified  and  represented.  I  forgot,  for  the  moment,  that 
there  was  an  interregnum,  and  I  demanded,  as  a  right,  to 
see  the  head  doctor  in  charge  of  the  whole  place.  The 
attendant  flushed  up,  red  with  anger  to  the  top  of  his  bald 
head,  and  said,  "  Ye'll  see  no  docther  !  ye'll  see  no  docther  !  " 
Then,  after  saying  a  few  words  (what  they  were  I  could  not 
hear)  to  the  men  on  either  side  of  me,  he  left. 

Again  I  shouted  for  help,  and  called  on  anyone  to  come 
and  release  me  from  the  two  men  whose  duty  it  apparently 
was  to  hang  on  to  me  like  bull-dogs  for  hours.2  I  heard 
another  step  coming  down  the  passage,  and  thought  relief 
was  at  hand  ;  but  the  red-faced  attendant  who  had  been 
the  first  to  try  and  raise  my  temper  by  insults  appeared  at 
the  door,  with  a  pleased  expression  on  his  face ;  and  I  never 
saw  a  man's  head  so  curiously  and  cleverly  transformed  so 
as  to  represent  a  human  viper.  After  a  short  conversation 
with  my  warders,  he  left,  and  I  remained  perfectly  and  hope- 
lessly still  for  some  time. 

I  noticed  a  patient,  a  friend  of  mine,  pass  down  the 
corridor.  He  glanced  in  and  saw  me,  and  he  told  me  some 
time  afterwards  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  fright :  hair 
all  tossed,  face  swollen  up,  eyes  bulging  out,  and  jaw  hanging 
open — in  fact,  he  said  he  had  never  seen  anyone  so  mad  or 
so  bad.  I  was  furiously  indignant  at  his  suggestion  that  I 
was  mad,  or  that  I  could  look  anything  but  nice,  no  matter 
what  plight  I  was  in. 

(1)  This  method  of  treatment  cannot  be  very  uncommon,  for  the  use  of  the 

knee  is  mentioned  and  condemned  in  the  printed  text-books  on  insanity 
that  all  attendants  have  to  read.  It  is  done  by  jumping  a  little  off  the 
ground  and  bringing  a  bent  knee  with  the  weight  of  the  body  on  to  the 
patient.  Anyone  who  chooses  can  test,  on  a  chair  or  sofa,  the  force  of 
the  blow  that  can  thus  quite  easily  be  given. 

(2)  Camisoles  and  straight-jackets  may  be  bad  enough,  but  I  would  sooner  have 

them  than  be  pinned  down  for  hours  by  two  human  bull-dogs  rivetted 
on  to  each  wrist. 
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After  a  time,  I  began  to  suffer  from  such  intolerable 
thirst  that  I  begged  for  water.  This  was  refused  time  and 
again  ;  but  at  last,  when  I  said  I  must  die  raging  mad,  and 
would  probably  try  to  use  my  teeth  first  if  they  did  not  let 
me  get  some,  they  took  me  out  of  the  room,  and,  leading  me 
down  the  corridor  into  a  wash-room,  poured  a  little  water 
into  a  basin.  The  man  who  had  kneed  me  then  put  his 
head  outside  the  door,  took  a  quick  look  down  the  passage, 
and  nodded  to  the  other  man.  I  did  not  know  what  they 
meant ;  but  as  I  stooped  down  to  get  at  the  water,  each  with 
his  free  fist  hit  me  an  uppercut  blow  in  the  face.  My  nose 
bled,  and  the  tall  man  said,  "  You'll  be  better  after  that." 
This  prevented  me  from  stooping  down  to  get  at  the  water, 
for  I  was  afraid  of  further  buffeting  ;J  indeed,  I  thought  they 
must  eventually  kill  me  outright,  and  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  for  one  of  them  to  get  a  knife  and  cut  my 
throat  at  once,  and  have  done  with  it ;  and  I  think  I  added 
that  they  could  easily  tell  the  doctor  I  had  got  hold  of  one 
and  done  it  myself.  On  hearing  this,  the  man  on  my  right 
took  a  penknife  out  of  his  pocket ;  and  I  was  so  certain  that 
he  was  going  to  do  as  I  suggested,  that  I  stretched  out 
my  neck  in  order  that  he  might  have  no  trouble.  When  he 
saw  this,  with  a  fiendish  grin  on  his  face,  he  put  the  knife 
back  into  his  pocket,  and  I  thought  simply  that  I  was 
reserved  for  some  other  sort  of  death. 

I  then  asked  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  drink  a  little  of 
the  water  without  being  hit  in  the  face,  and  was  now  kindly 
allowed  to  do  so.  After  this,  I  was  led  back  to  the  smoking- 
room,  and  on  the  way  remarked  sarcastically  that  they  were 
brave  men,  but  that  they  would  not  get  any  credit,  here  or 
hereafter,  for  that  "  cup  of  cold  water." 

This  annoyed  the  tall  man  ;  so  he  shook  his  clenched  fist 
in  my  face,  and  said  he  would  make  me  wish  I  had  never  been 
born  if  I  insulted  him. 

I  told  them  that  they  might  think  no  one  saw  them,  but 
there  were  cinematographs  they  knew  nothing  of,  and  that  God 
and  the  angels  of  heaven  knew  everything  they  had  done,  and 
had  records  of  it,  too,  a.s  they  would  know  some  day. 

Their  reply  was  that  I  was  "  daft,"  and  imagined  myself 
to  be  Jesus  Christ. 

I  told  them  that  I  did  not  imagine  anything  of  the 
sort ;  but  I  not  only  imagined,  but  felt  and  knew  that  I  was 
one  of  His  messengers. 

(i)  I  have  both  takeu  and  given  heavier  blows  in  boxing  and  fighting,  and 
rather  enjoyed  them  than  otherwise  ;  but  the  horrible  state  I  was  in, 
the  fearful  thirst  and  helplessness,  the  distorted  appearance  of  the  men, 
who  to  my  twisted  vision  looked  like  demons,  and  the  thought  that  I 
was  going  to  be  killed  by  inches,  without  any  responsible  person  knowing 
what  was  taking  place,  made  me  feel  them  more  thau  a  sane  man  would. 
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They  told  me  they  would  give  me  more  if  I  did  not  keep 
my  silly  mouth  shut,  for  they  were  determined  to  knock  the 
devil  out  of  me.  So  I  had  to  remain  quite  silent ;  but  I 
determined  that  I  would  never  forgive  them,  for  they  were 
agents  of  Satan,  who  knew  perfectly  well  what  they  were 
doing,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  expected  to  forgive 
them.  I  remembered  that  St.  Stephen  had  been  able  to  do 
this,  but  the  men  that  murdered  him  were  not  even  nominally 
Christians. 

After  this,  I  actually  felt  some  silent  outside  influence 
working  upon  my  mind.  I  was  no  longer  in  any  suffering, 
and  I  felt  something  being  diffused  through  me  like  a  cool 
air  through  my  head.  At  last  I  was  able  to  see  that  they 
really  did  not,  and  could  not  be  expected,  to  know,  and  then 
I  was  able  honestly  at  the  time,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of 
myself,  to  follow  that  great  example.  How  much  power 
and  influence  required  to  be  supplied  to  me  I  do  not  know ; 
but  it  took  some  little  time,  and  it  must  have  required  a 
great  deal  to  supplement  whatever  natural  power  of  for- 
giveness I  may  have.  I  was  also  told  to  look  outside,  and  I 
saw  the  whole  sky  full  of  beautiful  faces.  I  was  afraid  to 
look  for  more  than  a  second,  and  they  at  once  passed  away. 

After  this,  I  heard  a  voice — a  very  small,  gentle  voice — 
say,  "  Now  let  yourself  go  quietly  to  sleep." 

I  did  so,  and  felt  myself  just  dropping  off  into  a  deep 
restful  sleep,  when  the  thought  struck  me  that  I  would  never 
wake  out  of  it,  and  that  it  meant  either  death  and  extinction, 
or  else  being  absorbed  into  the  Universe  and  losing  my 
identity.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  this  ;  and  as  I  had  no 
absolute  perfect  faith  in  an  after  life  or  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,1  like  a  coward,  I  was 
still  afraid  to  face  the  unknown ;  and  I  stirred  myself  up 
again,  for  I  was  unable  willingly  to  undertake  that  journey 
which  is  never  sentimental. 

I  soon  had  reason  to  wish  I  had  not  refused  ;  for,  directly 
afterwards,  the  whole  room  seemed  full  of  the  most  awful 
fumes  of  sulphur,  and  again  I  suffered  from  terrible  heat 
and  thirst.  Then  my  brain  became  giddy ;  and  suddenly 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  world  had  fallen  into  pieces, 
that  the  little  room  I  was  in  had  become  detached,  and, 
having  been  shot  out,  was  travelling  at  such  terrific  speed 

(i)  "  The  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is :  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away." 
If  a  man  can  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  what  cannot  God  do.  At  one 
and  the  same  time  I  was  punished,  I  was  shewn,  and  I  was  tried.  I 
could  not  face  the  sifting  or  the  trial  properly,  though  I  received  tremen- 
dous help,  and  thought  I  could.  Thousands  daily  at  Mass  say,  "  Judge 
me,  O  God,"  who  might  not  like  to  be  taken  at  their  word  and  have 
their  faith  thoroughly  tested  and  tried. 
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through  space  into  everlasting  and  outer  darkness,  that 
even  if  the  Almighty  Himself  knew  where  I  was  and  what 
had  happened,  He  would  now  be  unable  to  overtake  me  or 
rescue  me.  I  then  thought  He  did  not  know,  for  the  devils 
round  me  had  been  able  to  conceal  from  Him  the  fact  that 
they  had  me  a  prisoner.  I  also  felt  that,  after  all,  my 
repentance  had  been  too  late,  for  it  had  not  led  properly  to 
newness  of  life ;  or  that  there  had  been  some  mistake  made, 
for  I,  who  had  had  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  must  now  perish 
miserably  and  in  flames  among  insane  demons. 

After  some  time  this  passed  off,  and  I  got  fairly  right 
again.  The  attendants  let  go  my  wrists  and  brought  me 
some  food,  but  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  eat  anything ;  so 
another  doctor  was  called  in,  and  he  threatened  a  stomach 
tube,  which  made  me  try  my  best.  My  punishment  was  by 
no  means  over,  however ;  for  after  this,  for  some  days,  I 
suffered  very  considerably  from  delusions  and  from  feverish 
heat  and  great  thirst.  I  remember  on  two  or  three  occasions 
when  I  suffered  most  intensely  from  thirst,  I  found  that 
every  time  I  went  to  the  wash-room  the  cold  water  had 
been  turned  off,  and  nothing  but  boiling  hot  water  was  to 
be  had,  for  plumbers  were  at  work.  I  told  the  attendants 
that  the  cold  water  had  been  cut  off,  and  asked  them  to  get 
me  some  from  elsewhere ;  but  I  might  as  well  have  spared 
myself  the  trouble.  One  day,  I  tried  both  taps  time  after 
time,  and  only  boiling  hot  water  was  running  out  of  the  hot 
tap.  Later  on,  in  the  evening,  my  thirst  left  completely ; 
and,  out  of  curiosity,  I  tried  again  :  the  cold  water  was  running 
then — when  I  did  not  want  it.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  all  this,  unless  it  was  caused  by  some  spirit  into  whose 
power  I  was  delivered,  who  knew  everything  that  was  going 
on,  and  when  to  cause  the  suffering.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
quite  possible  for  such  a  power  to  make  a  lunatic  think 
cold  water  was  boiling  hot,  or  to  render  him  unable  to  see 
water  at  all ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  happened  in  my  case. 
Some  forms  of  madness,  though  amusing  to  the  onlooker,  are 
hell,  and  nothing  short  of  hell,  to  the  patient. 

When  thinking  over  the  matter  long  afterwards,  I 
suddenly  remembered  having  seen  a  similar  sort  of  punish- 
ment in  ordinary  life.  When  in  camp  in  South  Africa,  one 
of  the  troopers  was  convicted  of  theft.  There  was  no  walled- 
in  prison  for  him ;  so  another  trooper,  a  black-looking  bully 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  job,  was  allowed  off  all  other  duties 
in  order  to  lead  the  prisoner  about  captive,  and  give  him, 
generally  speaking,  a  bad  time  of  it. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  know  that  I  regarded  the  matter 
in  a  wrong  light,  and  I  was  inclined  to  look  on  everyone 
in  the  place — doctors,  attendants,  patients,  and  even  the 
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workmen  outside — as  human  devils  actively  in  league  with 
the  Evil  One,  and  quietly  rejoicing  in  my  torments. 

The  stillness  of  the  long  nights,  broken  by  sudden  bursts 
of  pandemoniac  sound  from  evil  spirits  or  bad  patients ;  the 
treatment  I  had  already  received,  and  the  repeated  asser- 
tions of  the  old  man  in  bed  next  to  me  that  he  was  "  the 
Devil  himself,"  together  with  the  look  of  terror  on  the  face 
of  the  goggle-eyed  patient,  shook  my  mental  balance,  and  for 
a  day  or  so  I  thought  that  indeed  he  might  be,  and  that  all 
the  fiends  of  hell  had  been  gathered  together  there  by  the 
wonderful  working  of  the  Almighty  Will,  and  that  when  the 
psychic  moment  arrived  they  would  all  be  swallowed  up. 
I  could  not  escape  in  the  general  holocaust ;  but  I  was  certain 
that,  no  matter  where  my  body  went,  my  spirit  would  break 
through  to  God.  Indeed,  I  found  it  hard  not  to  think  that 
perhaps  I  had  already  died  without  knowing  it,  and  had  been 
put  into  hell  or  purgatory ;  and  yet,  whenever  I  pulled 
myself  together,  I  knew  quite  well  that  I  had  never  actually 
died  or  left  a  human  body. 

Now  I  have  seen  in  a  book  on  insanity  that  if  a  number 
of  circumstances,  or  conditions  of  environment,  are  such  as 
to  induce  not  unreasonably  an  impression  on  a  mind,  that 
mind,  technically  speaking,  is  not  insane  or  incapable  of 
forming  a  reasonable  conclusion  and  judgment — i.e.,  it  is 
not  deprived  of  all  human  reason,  even  though  the  impres- 
sion formed  or  induced  may  be  false  and  of  the  nature  of 
delusion.  Shortly  speaking,  this  means  that  if  a  mind  sees 
three  and  four,  and  adding  them  up  makes  seven,  that  mind 
is  not  insane  in  the  sense  of  being  incapable  of  reason ;  even 
though  others  who  only  see  three  and  three  look  upon  the 
unfortunate  individual  as  bereft  of  all  sense.1 

Many  attendants  are  not  at  all  averse  to  being  con- 
sidered demons  by  the  patients ;  and  one  of  them  played 
some  tricks  on  me  in  this  way,  but  I  saw  through  him  at 
once,  for  at  the  time  I  was  not  in  any  suffering.  Long  after- 
wards, I  saw  another  try  to  "  humour  "  an  old  patient  by 
disguising  himself  one  afternoon  with  a  long  black  cloak, 
black  gloves,  and  motor-goggles.  The  patient,  who  was 
suffering  from  general  paralysis  with  excitement  and  exalta- 
tion (a  disease  fatal  in  the  course  of  two  years) ,  was  told  by 
another  attendant  that  someone  was  waiting  for  him  in  the 
boot-room.  He  went  in,  and  was  startled  for  a  moment,  but 
saw  through  the  disguise.  I  happened  to  be  passing  at  the 
time,  and  was  amused,  till  I  remembered  the  state  I  had 
been  in  myself.  This  may  seem  harmless  fun  to  ignorant  or 

(i)  It  follows,  perhaps,  that  a  mind,  when  it  has  three  and  four  in  front  of  it,  and 
can  only  make  six  every  time  it  adds  the  thing  up,  is  insane. 
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disobedient  attendants  :  it  spells  perhaps  a  death  of  slowly 
drawn-out  terror  to  a  patient.  Now  though  by  this  very 
means  God's  will  may  be  done,  and  a  patient's  trial  or  punish- 
ment effected,  yet  "  those  by  whom  the  offence  cometh  are 
not  guiltless  "  are  words  that  were  not  written  by  a  fool ; 
and  "  judgment  is  without  mercy  to  him  that  hath  shewed 
no  mercy  "  are  words  whose  full  significance  few  realise, 
and  they  are  not  written  in  a  "  gospel  of  straw  "  ;  for  He 
who  created  all  things  knows  how  to  give  certain  agents  in 
the  administration  of  just  punishment  power  to  cause 
suffering  which  the  pen  can  hardly  picture.  From  what  hap- 
pens to  some  of  us  here,  we  can  see  more  clearly  than  in  a 
figure  what  awaits  some  others  of  us  hereafter.  To  those 
who  cannot  feel  for  the  insane — and  many  of  them,  if  all 
were  known,  are  not  deserving  of  the  slightest  sympathy — 
the  above  statements  may  seem  too  strong  and  the  patients' 
terror  amusing ;  but  when  the  "  real  thing "  comes  for 
them — when  they  are  handed  over  to  be  sifted  by  the  King 
of  Terrors — they  will  not  be  so  amused ;  and  the  least  touch 
to  the  mind  and  sight,  just  a  little  vice  versa,  and  you  have 
the  real  thing,  as  real  as  it  can  be  in  the  flesh.  The  suffering 
of  the  mind  and  spiritual  sensations  of  bodily  torture  are 
presumably  less  when  that  mind  and  spirit  are  protected  by 
a  dense  and  fleshly  case  or  mortal  body,  and  we  can  judge 
by  analogy  that  either  joy  or  suffering  can  be  increased  to 
an  unknown  infinite  degree  in  a  spiritual  body  not  subject 
to  dissolution  from  even  the  most  violent  shock  or  continued 
suffering.  When  one  attempts  to  compare  the  greatest 
possible  joy  on  earth  with  the  most  awful  sorrow  and  suffering 
on  earth,  the  other  may,  perhaps,  for  a  second  be  dimly 
imagined. 

God  and  the  judges  judging  Israel  may  effect  a  patient's 
trial,  sifting,  and  judgment  as  thoroughly  by  putting  him 
under  certain  delusions,  or  into  certain  states  of  exaltation, 
and  seeing  how  he  acts  in  them,  as  by  putting  him  into  the 
actual  circumstances.  If  I  am  put  under  the  delusion 
that  I  must  die  for  the  Christian  faith,  and  am  in  terror  and 
refuse  to  face  it,  I  am  as  much  reprobate  as  if  the  thing  had 
actually  occurred. 

One  morning,  when  going  for  a  short  walk  with  a  gang 
of  the  bad  patients  from  the  ground  floor,  I  felt,  quite  sud- 
denly, heavy  as  lead  and  very  weak  in  all  my  limbs.  The 
joints  of  all  my  bones  became  dry  and  burning,  and  cracked 
audibly  with  every  movement.  I  could  hardly  keep  up 
with  the  others,  but  struggled  to  do  so  from  fear  of  the 
"  persuasion  "  that  attendants  sometimes  apply  to  patients 
regarded  as  malingering  or  "  foxing."  As  I  was  struggling 
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along,  a  tall  patient,  his  face  glowing  with  a  momentary 
elation,  ran  past  me  to  the  head  of  the  straggling  column. 
As  he  passed,  I  heard  the  same  voice  that  had  spoken 
so  frequently  to  me  say :  "I  want  you  to  notice  that  man 
particularly ;  he  is  either  John  the  Baptist  or  else  the 
greatest  devil  in  the  place."  I  could  not  understand  the 
voice  saying  so  much  about  John  the  Baptist,  for  he  was 
a  character  that  had  never  interested  me  much  before,1 
and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  this  sentence  meant, 
for  the  man  alluded  to  bore  the  visible  stigmata  of  insanity 
clearly  enough,  and  was  exceedingly  mad.  I  took  it,  how- 
ever, at  the  time  to  be  a  gentle  hint  to  me  that  the  greater 
the  possibility  of  being  good,  the  greater  also  the  possibility 
of  becoming  bad.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  felt  that  reason 
itself  was  tottering.  There  were  various  other  very  un- 
pleasant sensations ;  and  I  remember  one  of  the  patients — a 
silent,  small,  dark  man,  who  looked  less  insane  than  the 
others — gazing  at  me  with  fear  and  horror  in  his  eyes,  and 
then  hurrying  on  and  calling  out:  "This  is  hell;  indeed, 
this  is  hell." 

Directly  after  this,  the  patients  in  front  of  me  seemed 
to  change,  and  each  assumed  the  form  of  some  semi-human 
animal,  according  to  whatever  animal  characteristics  were 
predominant  in  his  face  and  gait.  They  looked,  in  truth, 
far  more  like  hideous  animals  on  two  legs  than  like  men. 
I  then  heard  from  the  air  behind  me  my  Christian  name 
called  twice,  in  a  very  sad  and  warning  manner,  by  my 
mother's  voice.  I  turned  round,  and  angrily  accused  one  of 
the  patients  of  having  done  this  by  ventriloquism.  Then  all 
the  patients  seemed  to  me  to  be  harnessed  by  invisible  ropes 
to  some  invisible  plough,  which  I  had  to  guide  in  the  sight  of 
the  whole  of  heaven  and  of  all  the  beings  that  were  therein ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  all  round  me,  scarlet  and  purple  con- 
fetti came  whirling  in  wheels  out  of  my  body,  and  fell,  not 
like  small  pieces  of  paper,  but  with  the  dull,  heavy,  swishing 
rattle  of  leaden  hail  into  the  imaginary  furrow  I  was  ploughing. 
The  only  thing  that  kept  me  from  dashing  myself  against  a 
wall,  or  tree,  or  something,  was  the  thought  of  the  verse : 
"  Though  thy  sins  be  as  scarlet,  yet  shall  they  be  white  as 
snow."  I  also  thought  of  Jason  overcoming  the  fiery  bulls 
and  sowing  the  serpent's  teeth  that  sprang  up  as  enemies 
against  him,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  but  a  parable.  He  had  to 
overcome  strong  passions,  repent  for  his  sins,  and  then  fight 
and  overcome  their  consequences  on  his  mind ;  and  the 

(i)  I  never  was  interested  in  him.  He  gave  such  commonplace  advice  to  those 
who  were  so  anxious  about  their  souls — just  to  repent,  confess  their 
sins,  stop  committing  them,  go  on  with  their  work  and  be  content  with 
their  wages. 
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reward  was  restoration  to  a  kingdom — his  father's  kingdom. 
The  fact  that  I  was  able  to  think  like  this  at  the  time  shews 
me  that  though  my  body  was  in  pain,  my  sight  distorted, 
and  reason  on  the  brink,  I  still  had  the  powers  of  human 
understanding.1 

This  torment  did  not  last  long,  and  had  passed  off 
before  we  got  to  the  far  end  of  the  grounds,  where,  as  a  rule, 
we  found  other  gangs  of  patients  and  attendants.  A  halt  was 
made,  while  for  some  little  time  the  attendants  smoked  and 
talked  to  each  other,  and  the  patients  paced  up  and  down 
or  rested,  according  to  inclination.  I  remember  longing  that 
I  might  be  taken  out  of  this  accursed  place,  even  if  I  were 
alive  and  conscious,  straight  into  the  great  unknown,  and 
immediately  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  wherever  that 
might  be.2  Shortly  afterwards,  I  heard  a  peculiar  sound  in 
the  air,  like  that  of  rushing  wheels  coming  down  from  the 
western  sky,  and  I  felt  certain  that  then  and  there  I  should 
be  taken  at  my  word  ;  and,  with  a  big  effort,  I  succeeded  in 
overcoming  a  great  feeling  of  fear.  When  this  sound  had 
come  quite  close  to  the  ground,  and  not  very  far  from  where 
I  stood,  I  looked  anxiously  to  see  if  I  could  discern  anything 
at  all,  but  I  could  not.  I  heard,  however,  the  same  voice 
telling  me  to  turn  round.  This  I  did  ;  and  directly  afterwards 
I  felt  a  movement  in  the  air  and  a  presence  come  right  be- 
hind me,  and  standing  close,  but  quite  invisible  to  me,  say : 
"  I  am  here,  and  I  wish  you  to  do  exactly  what  I  ask  you. 
Stand  straight  up,  close  your  eyes,  hold  out  your  right  hand, 
and  turn  round  three  times,  and  then  I  shall  tell  you  what 
to  say." 

I  did  as  I  was  bid,  and  was  then  told  to  open  my  eyes 
and  to  notice  that  everyone  was  now  looking  at  me — which, 
indeed,  was  the  case. 

I  was  then  told  to  point  to  some  dirty  water,  and  say, 
loudly  and  clearly:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  You  can  drink 
that  in  remembrance  that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  you." 

I  refused  at  once,  and  gave  as  my  reason  that  this  was 
the  most  sacred  of  all  sentences  to  me  now,  and  I  should  be 

<i)  Those  who  could  see  did  see  the  meaning  of  those  old  Greek  stories  about 
Jason  and  Perseus,  even  though  much  irrelevant  matter,  added  perhaps 
afterwards,  tended  to  obscure  their  real  significance.  In  the  parable  of 
Perseus  there  is  even  more,  for  he  had  to  cut  off  the  Gorgon's  head  and 
overcome  the  fatal  attraction  of  sex.  The  fearful  punishment  of  ever- 
lasting insanity,  symbolised  by  the  writhing  snakes  around  that  head, 
is  enough  to  turn  to  stone  the  evil  beasts  who  would  destroy  God's 
children  by  trying  to  persuade  them  that  purity  is  an  unnatural  and 
absurd  idea,  and  never  intended  by  the  God  and  Author  of  Nature. 

<2)  I  never  realised  that  the  judgment-seat  of  God  must  be  wherever  God  is ; 
and,  as  God  is  omnipresent,  it  can  be  anywhere  and  at  any  time.  The 
general  rule,  I  know  now,  is  after  death  the  judgment ;  but  every  rule 
has  exceptions,  which  simply  go  to  prove  it. 
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profaning  it.  I  also  argued  that  I  should  certainly  be  set 
upon  by  the  attendants,  or  perhaps  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
lunatics,  some  of  whom  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  excited. 

The  unseen  voice,  however,  told  me  that  he  had  very 
special  reasons  for  wishing  me  to  do  this,  and  that  it  was  the 
last  thing  he  would  ask  me  to  do  for  him. 

In  my  unprepared  state,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
I  had  to  obey,  though  I  hesitated  and  replied  that  it  was 
written  :  "  Honour  all  men  ;  fear  none."1 

For  a  moment  or  two  my  visitor  seemed  to  hesitate  ; 
then  he  said  :  "  Yes,  yes  ;  fear  none — remember  that  always 
— fear  none,  and  do  as  I  tell  yon." 

I  was  therefore  compelled  to  obey,  because  I  had  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  message  from  the  Almighty,  and  the 
prophetic  diction,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  impressed  me 
greatly.  It  is  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  it.  I  also  found 
some  excuse  for  my  action  by  thinking  that  the  blood  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ  would  indeed  be  of  no  more  use,  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  to  anyone  there  than  what  these  words  and 
action  would  seem  to  imply. 

I  was  then  told  to  put  out  my  right  hand  again,  and 
say :  "  You  can  eat  that,  if  you  can,  in  remembrance  that 
Christ's  body  was  broken  for  you." 

I  did  as  I  was  told  ;  and  I  was  then  commanded  to  insult 
them  even  more  fearfully.  I  refused  and  resisted ;  but  the 
thing  had  got  beyond  me,  and  I  was  rushed  into  it.  Con- 
sequently, I  was  quite  rightly  set  upon  by  two  or  three 
attendants,  had  my  wrists  tightly  held,  and  was  conducted 
back  to  the  house,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  by 
two  of  them,  one  being  "  the  man  with  the  penknife." 

On  the  way  back,  one  of  them  quietly  gave  such  twists 
to  my  wrist  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  go  on  at 
all ;  and  because  I  did  not  do  so  sufficiently  quickly  to  please 
the  other  one,  he  helped  me  forward  with  his  knee.  After 
I  had  been  taken  part  of  the  way  back  like  this,  the  same 
presence  again  came,  and  walked  just  behind  the  three  of  us. 

He  told  me  to  wrench  my  right  hand  quickly  free,  as 
the  attendant  had  no  right  to  twist  it.  This  I  was  enabled 
to  do  with  astonishing  quickness  and  ease,  by  a  strength 
which  perhaps  was  hardly  my  own,  but  nothing  whatever 
in  comparison  to  the  strength  with  which  I  was  supplied 
when  being  carried  down  to  the  ground  floor.  I  was  then 
told  to  strike  the  attendant,  and  not  to  be  afraid.  I  replied 
that  I  was  not  afraid  and  would  obey,  but  would  only  touch 

(i)  The  verse  is :  "  Honour  all  men.  Love  the  brotherhood.  Fear  God.  Honour 
the  king"  (i  Peter  ii.  17).  Hut  I  was  so  ignorant  of  the  written  word,  and 
had  so  far  forgotten  what  I  had  once  known  of  it,  that  I  was  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise. 
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him  gently,  as  I  had  no  cause  of  enmity  against  him.  I 
therefore  hit  him,  but  so  softly  that  it  was  like  laying  my 
hand  on  him.  I  was  then  told  to  tell  him  he  could  now 
"  truthfully  "  report  to  the  doctor  that  I  had  struck  him, 
and  I  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that  there  was  nothing 
whatever  that  this  man  cared  for  so  much  as  money. 

My  wrist  was  at  once  seized  and  twisted  again  more 
than  ever,  until  the  other  attendant  said  a  few  words  of 
warning.  As  I  was  being  taken  along,  I  again  heard  the 
voice  say :  "  Now  close  your  eyes  tightly,  and  I  will  shew 
you  that  although  you  cannot  see  anything  and  cannot  see 
me,  I  can  see  everything,  and  can  even  tell  beforehand  what 
will  happen."  I  shut  my  eyes,  and,  sure  enough,  the  voice 
told  me  clearly  beforehand  several  things  that  would  happen  ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the  attendants  would  stoop 
down  and  pick  up  something  in  the  path,  which  he  did  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  afterwards.  Again,  I  was  told  to 
put  my  left  foot  out  carefully,  for  I  would  strike  it  against 
a  large  stone  that  was  in  the  pathway.  Expecting  that  this 
would  happen  at  any  moment,  I  walked  in  a  very  gingerly 
fashion  for  more  than  a  dozen  paces.  Suddenly  I  heard, 
"  Now  look  out !  "  and,  next  instant,  I  struck  my  foot  hard 
against  something.  I  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  imagina- 
tion ;  but  I  was  told  to  open  my  eyes  and  see  the  stone  for 
myself.  There  it  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  which  had 
been  cut  across  by  workmen  laying  down  some  pipes. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  all  this  accurate  know- 
ledge and  quick  sight  on  the  part  of  an  unseen,  invisible 
speaker;  and  later  on  I  heard  the  words,  "  I  am  now  going 
to  pass  right  inside  you."  At  the  same  time,  I  felt  some- 
thing just  perceptible,  but  quite  indescribable — perhaps 
something  like  what  a  blind  man  would  feel  when  passing 
out  of  a  shadow  into  a  patch  of  sunlight,  and  then  quickly 
into  a  shadow  again.  Once  more  I  heard  the  voice ;  but 
now,  instead  of  speaking  outside  me,  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
man,  it  spoke  as  if  from  inside,  and  from  the  very  centre  of 
my  brain,  and  yet  in  just  as  clear  accents ;  and  the  very  first 
words  now  spoken  called  my  attention  to  this  peculiar  fact, 
was  then  told  to  try  and  free  myself  from  the  two  men  who 
had  hold  of  me,  and  was  assured  by  the  promise  of  strength 
being  given  me  to  do  so. 

I  had  closed  my  eyes,  as  I  had  been  told  to  keep  them 
closed,  and  I  was  under  the  impression  that  we  were  at  the 
front  of  the  house,  so  that  I  could  not  be  badly  knocked  about, 
for  the  doctors  would  be  watching ;  but  I  remembered  the 
smashing  I  had  got  before,  and  stated  that  I  could  not  do 
what  I  was  told,  for  I  should  be  made  to  suffer  horribly — 
if  not  now,  at  any  rate  later  on — for  any  resistance. 

15 
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"  But  I  will  help  you,  and  whether  you  are  in  me  or  I 
am  in  you,  it  is  the  same  thing,"  said  the  voice. 

I  remembered  that  there  was  something  like  that  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  I  could  not  understand  it. 

"  It  is  true,  all  the  same,"  said  the  voice. 

"  But  it  is  my  body  that  has  got  to  suffer  if  I  obey,"  I 
replied. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  speaker;  "but  do  what  I  tell 
you  Bend  your  head  down,  and  turn  completely  over." 

I  replied  that  it  was  sheer  madness  to  perform  any  such 
antic,  for  what  meaning  was  there  in  it  ? 

' '  Never  mind  whether  there  is  a  meaning  in  it  or  not ; 
do  what  I  tell  you,"  said  the  voice. 

I  hesitated. 

"  You  will  not  do  this  for  me  ?" 

I  said  that  the  attendants  would  not  understand  it, 
and  probably  break  my  neck  if  I  did,  and  then  say  I  brought 
it  on  myself. 

"  Never  mind  if  they  do.  They  would  tear  me  in  pieces 
also  if  they  could." 

I  hesitated  again. 

"  You  will  not  do  this  for  me,  then,  when  I  ask  you  to?" 

I  said  I  could  not. 

"  Very  well,  then,  open  your  eyes,  and  see  where  you  are." 

I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  that  I  was  at  the  back 
entrance  of  the  house,  instead  of  the  front ;  that  in  this 
respect  I  had  completely  deceived  myself,  and  that  the  atten- 
dants could  have  done  what  they  liked  with  little  fear  of 
any  responsible  person  seeing  them. 

"  I  shall  leave  you  now,  and  I  shall  not  see  you  again 
for  millions  of  years — perhaps  never,"1  said  my  visitor; 
and  with  that  I  was  aware  that  he  had  departed  upwards  on 
my  right-hand  side. 

I  regretted  greatly  not  having  had  the  courage  to  obey, 
for  I  was  quite  certain  that  it  was  God  Himself  who  was 
speaking  thus  to  me,  and  showing  me  His  knowledge  and 
power ;  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  there  might  be  some 
meaning  in  immediate  obedience,  as  long  as  it  was  not  a  sinful 
action,  because  it  would  shew  or  test  my  will  to  obey  and  to 
turn  over  a  completely  new  leaf. 

As  soon  as  I  got  into  the  house,  I  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  go  to  bed  and  lie  still ;  for  I  had  been  brought  in  by  a  back 
door  into  an  empty  corridor,  and  the  door  at  the  other  end 
was  locked,  so  that  my  captors  could  have  done  what  they 
liked  without  fear  of  interference  or  detection  from  any 

(i)  I  remembered  later  on  that  on  the  few  occasions  of  my  life  when  I  had 
thought  of  judgment,  it  was  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  millions  of 
years  before  it  took  place — perhaps  never. 
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human  being,  and  I  was  very  muc  h  afraid  of  a  repetition  of 
previous  treatment.  I  was  thankful  when  I  was  allowed  to 
do  as  I  wanted,  without  any  further  molestation  ,  and  not 
long  afterwards  I  was  visited  by  the  doctor,  who  asked  what 
was  the  matter  with  me,  and  what  had  I  been  doing  ? 

"  What  have  I  been  doing  !  Ask  your  attendants  what 
they  have  been  doing.  They  knee  me  in  the  stomach  one 
day,  and  then  spring  upon  me  later  on  and  drag  me  in  by  a 
back  way  as  roughly  as  they  can,"  was  my  indignant  reply. 

"  Oh,  no,  no ;   you  must  not  talk  like  that." 

"  Well,  then,  I'm  a  liar,"  I  said. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you  are,"  he  said. 

To  my  surprise,  I  then  heard  a  voice  say,  "  Ask  him 
who  made  him  a  judge." 

I  did  so  ;  and  I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  seemed  to  annoy 
him  exceedingly,  for  he  left  the  room  at  once.  Incidents  that 
occurred  later  made  me  think  that  sometimes  he  was  morbidly 
inclined  to  resent  what  he  regarded  as  insults  from  patients. 

Some  considerable  time  after  this,  when  I  was  perfectly 
normal,  the  good  attendant  in  my  first  quarters  told  me 
that  the  man  I  had  touched  on  the  chest  had  reported  it, 
perhaps  in  order  to  get  compensation  for  injuries  received 
in  the  course  of  his  work.  As  soon  as  I  heard  this,  I  remem- 
bered that,  as  a  boy,  I  had  once  got  a  brother  exemplary 
punishment  by  stating  that  he  had  struck  me  with  a  hammer, 
whereas  he  had  only  given  me  a  tiny  rap  with  the  wooden 
handle  of  a  hammer.  Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  the  punish- 
ment I  received  in  this  asylum  reminded  me  so  forcibly, 
in  similar  ways,  of  sins  committed  in  my  past  life,  that  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  was  judged  and 
punished  as  well  as  shewn. 

I  told  my  friend  the  exact  facts,  and  he  said  he  could 
hardly  credit  me,  for  I  looked  very  haggard  and  wild  when 
brought  into  the  house.  I  could  only  suggest  to  him  that  if 
he  had  been  dragged  nearly  half-a-mile  with  one  wrist  so 
twisted  that  he  could  hardly  walk,  and  then  kneed  behind 
every  now  and  then  because  he  did  not  go  faster,  simply 
because  he  obeyed  what  he  thought  he  must  obey,  he  would 
look  a  little  wild  and  frightened  himself ;  unless,  indeed,  he 
happened  to  be  a  hopeless  case,  such  as  a  paralysed  and 
senseless  idiot,  or  feeble-minded  and  low-grade  dement, 
unaware  of  his  position  and  unable  to  feel  rough  treatment. 

Shortly  after  this,  when  out  again  with  the  usual  gang, 
I  noticed  that  an  attendant  had  evidently  been  told  off  to 
watch  me  very  closely.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  the  same 
presence  and  voice  made  himself  felt,  and  said  :  "I  want 
you  to  run  quickly  forward  about  twenty  yards,  and  then  lie 
flat  on  your  back  and  fold  your  arms." 
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I  replied  that  I  could  see  no  sense  whatever  in  doing 
such  a  thing,  and  that  the  attendant  would  most  surely 
throw  himself  on  top  of  me  and  strike  me. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  so,"  said  the  voice,  "  because  I  wish 
to  see  what  he  will  do ;  and  if  he  does  what  you  say,  I  will 
see  it  does  not  hurt  you.  This  is  an  asylum,  and  it  does  not 
matter  much  what  you  do,  for  it  will  not  be  thought  very 
extraordinary  here." 

I  therefore  did  exactly  what  I  was  told ;  and  the  atten- 
dant, as  I  surmised,  threw  himself  on  me  and  struck  me 
two  or  three  blows  in  the  face.  I  felt  them  no  more  than  if 
my  face  had  been  made  of  india-rubber.  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  this,  but  angry  with  the  attendant,  and  asked 
him  what  right  he  had  to  strike  me.  His  answer  was  to  give 
me  another  blow,  and  say,  "  What  right  have  you  to  get  on 
in  this  way  ?" 

I  told  him  that  the  place  was  an  asylum,  and,  even  if  I 
did  behave  in  a  peculiar  manner,  he  had  no  right  to  strike 
me ;  and  if  he  thought  that  no  one  but  the  patients  and 
attendants  saw  what  he  was  doing,  he  was  greatly  mistaken, 
and  that  he  had  better  let  me  got  up  at  ence. 

He  got  up  and  looked  round,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that 
some  doctor  was  near.  I  got  up  and  began  to  shake  the 
dust  off  my  clothes.  My  keeper  called  to  the  man  with  the 
penknife,  who  happened  to  be  passing,  and  the  two  of  them 
came  each  side  of  me,  and,  while  I  was  quietly  dusting  myself, 
they  pounced  upon  each  arm,  as  if  I  were  a  blood-thirsty  and 
well-armed  anarchist  and  they  were  in  danger  of  their  pre- 
cious lives.  This  time  they  did  not  twist  my  wrists,  but  led 
me  in,  for  some  unknown  reason,  by  the  front  entrance  of 
the  asylum. 

As  we  were  going  along,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
I  was  right,  for  I  knew  what  the  attendant  would  do.  Sud- 
denly, I  heard  the  voice  say :  "  Yes,  you  were ;  and  I  thought 
so  myself,  but  was  not  quite  sure.  There  is  some  good  in 
that  man,  all  the  same." 

He  was  quite  a  young  man,  and  had  not  been  long  in 
the  place.  When,  later  on,  he  got  dismissed  for  refusing  to 
marry  a  girl  whom  he  had  seduced,  I  thought  that  the  owner 
of  the  voice  had  been  entirely  mistaken.  Yet  this  man  gave 
me  clearly  to  understand  afterwards  that  he  was  sorry  for 
me,  and  for  any  unnecessary  roughness  on  his  part,  and, 
moreover,  he  came  back  shortly  after  he  had  been  dismissed 
and  married  the  poor  girl ;  so  that  this  intelligence,  or  voice, 
knew  far  better  than  I  did.  I  know  that  for  weeks  after 
this,  when  I  used  to  see  him  and  his  companion  singing 
loudly  in  the  church  choir,  I  felt  inclined,  forgetful  of  what 
I  had  myself  once  been,  to  blaspheme,  and  blame  my  Creator 
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for  allowing  such  poisonous  reptiles  to  take  His  name  in 
their  mouths  or  sing  His  praises  at  all. 

Before  we  got  into  the  house,  the  man  with  the  penknife 
on  my  right  stooped  down  to  pick  up  something  at  the  foot 
of  a  lamp-post.  His  head  was  in  such  a  position  that  I  had 
only  to  lunge  forward  with  one  knee  and  I  could  have  killed 
him.  I  heard,  at  the  same  time,  another  voice  say,  in  a 
loud  whisper,  "  Now  is  your  chance  !  Now  is  your  chance  !  " 
But  I  at  once  thought  back,  "  It  is  written,  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder" ;  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  inch' nation  or  any 
feeling  of  compulsion  to  take  my  revenge. 

I  cannot  remember  for  certain  which  of  these  last  two 
outbreaks  of  mine  occurred  first,  but  I  think  I  am  giving 
them  in  the  right  order.  After  this,  I  never  again  heard  any 
voice  telling  me  to  do  anything ;  and  I  was,  therefore,  com- 
paratively free  from  risk  of  bodily  injury. 

Now,  over  and  above  what  I  have  already  written,  and 
the  horrible  sensations  of  fiery  heat  and  fearful  smells,  I 
suffered  during  this  time  from  a  succession  of  painful  de- 
lusions. One  was  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  between  the 
patients  and  the  attendants,  who  were  really  seething  with 
insubordination,  and  that  they  would  all  soon  rise  in  revolt 
against  authority,  and,  amongst  other  things,  take  me  out 
and  hang  me.  This,  a  mere  suspicion  at  first,  became  a 
certain  delusion  when,  very  shortly  afterwards,  I  saw  some 
strong  ropes  hanging  down  from  a  scaffolding  just  outside 
our  corridor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  builders  were  at 
work,  getting  ropes  and  blocks  ready  to  haul  up  piping, 
etc. ;  but  I  thought  they  were  for  a  totally  different  purpose, 
something  after  the  style  of  Haman.  At  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  hideous  of  the  patients  used  to  grin  and  leer  at 
me  in  a  silent,  fiendish  manner,  and  dangle  a  piece  of  string 
he  carried  about  with  him. 

This  imagination  passed  off  soon,  and  I  was  amused 
at  my  own  delusion  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  another  took 
its  place,  and  I  found  it  a  much  more  difficult  one  to  shake  off. 
I  became  reconciled  to  the  first  by  the  thought  that,  as  soon 
as  I  was  hung,  my  spirit  would  go  back  to  God  who  gave  it ; 
but  the  second  horrible  delusion  was  that  God  had  placed 
me  here  in  the  asylum,  among  devils,  in  order  to  test  me  by 
seeing  whether  I  could  overcome  them  by  physical  strength. 
Some  of  the  feats  of  strength  and  endurance  recorded  of 
such  personages  as  Moses,  Samson,  Elijah,  David,  and  his 
notable  men,  together  with  such  lines  of  our  own  poets  as 
"  My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because  my  heart 
is  pure,"  etc.,  lent  some  colour  of  reason  to  this  idea.  At 
first,  I  thought  that  if  I  overcame  them  it  was  proof  of  my 
goodness  and  faith ;  if  I  was  overcome,  I  had  tried  my 
best,  and  was  worthy  of  paradise.  The  words,  "  The  one 
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shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left,"  relieved  me  from  the 
necessity  of  killing  all  of  them ;  but  one  of  them  must  cer- 
tainly go.  At  a  given  signal  from  heaven,  my  enemy  and  I 
would  rush  at  each  other,  and  then  the  most  fearful  fight 
for  salvation  would  take  place,  and  God  would  give  ever- 
lasting life  to  the  victor.  The  vanquished  would  cease  to 
exist — it  was  the  last  test — for  goodness  and  strength  were 
now  equivalent,  and  the  rules  of  the  contest  were  that  it 
must  take  place  with  only  nature's  weapons. 

An  impulse  soon  afterwards  directed  me  to  my  parti- 
cular opponent.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  never  thought  of 
taking  a  mean  advantage,  or  starting  the  contest  before  the 
signal ;  but  I  was  not  at  all  so  sure  about  him,  and  I  was 
worn  out  watching  him  carefully.  After  a  time,  this  horrible 
delusion  passed  completely  away.  At  first,  I  was  rather 
amused  at  looking  back  at  it ;  but  when  I  began  to  think 
more  seriously,  I  was  both  horrified,  frightened,  and  dis- 
gusted, for  it  might  have  resulted  in  some  act  of  violence 
leading  to  my  life-long  imprisonment  and  everlasting  shame. 

I  mention  this  particularly,  for  two  other  patients,  both 
very  martial  men,1  who  recovered,  told  me  they  had  suffered 
from  exactly  the  same  delusion.  One  of  them  had  it  very 
badly,  and  kept  anticipating  the  heavenly  signal,  which 
resulted  in  little  injury  to  his  opponent,  but  great  suffering 
to  himself,  for  he  had  to  be  set  on  and  dragged  off  every  time 
to  a  padded  cell.  Such  delusions  are  ridiculous  and  insane 
to  a  degree,  but  they  lie  latent  in  millions  of  Mussulmen 
and  even  Christian  inhabitants  of  this  earth. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February,  a  newly-appointed 
head  doctor  came  to  take  up  his  duties,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  interregnum  before  mentioned.  One  of  the  first 
things  he  did  was  to  go  round  the  place  carefully  with  the 
house  doctor  and  the  head  attendant.  I  was  thankful  to 
see  him,  for  he  looked  a  kind  man  and  a  strong  man,  and  not 
one  in  fear  of  his  own  staff ;  so  I  applied  at  once  to  be  sent 
back  to  my  former  quarters,  for  I  was  afraid  of  becoming 
permanently  mad  behind  locked  doors,  among  very  bad  cases 
of  hideous  lunacy. 

He  told  me  he  had  only  just  arrived :  it  was  a  great 
responsibility,  and  he  could  not  form  any  immediate  de- 
cision, but  would  consider  the  matter.  I  agreed  with  him 
as  regarded  the  responsibility,  especially  if  there  happened 
to  be  "  three  persons  present  in  any  one  of  his  patients." 
I  meant  if  there  was  a  spark  of  divinity  left  in  any  one  of 
them.  But  the  remark  was  inopportune,  and  he  had  no 
time  to  waste  in  talking  to  a  case  of  religio-mania.  He  left 
at  once  when  I  began  to  point  out  that  there  was  as  much 

(i)  One  was  an  officer  in  the  Army ;   the  other  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 
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responsibility  for  putting  me  and  keeping  me  where  I  was 
as  there  would  be  in  letting  me  go  upstairs  to  better  quarters. 

As  immediate  notice  was  not  taken  of  what  seemed  to 
me  a  reasonable  request,  I  began  to  get  very  despondent, 
especially  as  another  patient,  a  young  doctor,  threw  himself 
out  of  a  window  about  this  time,  and  was  put  into  the  small 
dormitory  next  to  me,  with  his  bed  at  right  angles  to  mine, 
so  that  I  could  see  him  all  night  long.  The  poor  young  man 
became  sane  afterwards ;  but  he  was  in  pain,  and  groaned 
occasionally.  The  older  of  the  two  night  attendants  wished, 
I  suppose,  to  be  really  kind ;  but  I  could  have  sprung  from 
my  bed  and  kicked  him  when,  in  order  to  cheer  the  poor 
patient,  he  assured  him  that  there  would  be  no  beastly, 
ignorant  women-folk  about  to  worry  him  in  his  dying  hours. 
This  old  attendant  was  a  most  peculiar  pseudo-religious  and, 
to  me,  highly  objectionable  person,  posing  as  a  woman-hater, 
and  yet  I  believe  he  really  wished  to  be  both  kind  and  good. 
I  was  thankful  when,  later  on,  I  saw  a  lady  come  to  see  the 
dying  man,  for  there  was  something  horrible  to  me  in  the 
idea  of  his  dying  with  only  madmen  round  him. 

I  have  seen  men  killed  beside  me  and  badly  injured  in  war 
without  feeling  anything,  for  in  the  hurry  and  the  common 
danger  there  was  no  time  for  sympathy ;  but  to  watch  slowly 
like  this,  hour  after  hour,  was  too  much  for  me  now  in  the 
state  that  I  was  in,  and  I  begged  the  house  doctor  for  leave 
to  go  back  to  my  own  cubicle  upstairs,  and  I  gave  my  reason 
honestly  and  squarely.  He  did  not  even  answer  me,  and  I  could 
see  he  did  not  understand  me  or  believe  me.  It  has  since 
occurred  to  me  that  he  might  have  thought  I  was  putting  on 
sentiment  in  order  to  get  an  opportunity  of  going  upstairs 
and  following  suit  by  throwing  myself  out  of  a  window. 
Nothing  was  further  from  my  mind  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  man,  if  he  is  set  on  it,  can — to  use  an  Irishism — commit 
suicide  in  any  asylum,  on  the  ground  floor  or  anywhere  else, 
"  just  as  often  as  he  wants  to,"  though  he  may  not  be  able 
to  pick  his  method. 

Later  on,  I  saw  the  head  attendant,  and,  as  a  last  chance, 
requested  him  to  ask  the  head  doctor.  I  thought  it  quite 
hopeless ;  and  on  the  6th  February  I  felt  very  depressed, 
for  I  was  so  certain  the  poor  suicide  would  die  that  night, 
and  possibly  with  death  agonies,  that  I  resolved  to  try  and 
escape  somehow. 

An  incident  happened,  however,  which  I  have  found 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  describe  accurately.  I  had  good 
cause  to  realise  God's  immanence,  but  this  incident  left  me 
with  an  impression  of  transcendence  such  as  I  had  had 
before  when  I  saw  bright  golden  clouds  appearing.  At  that 
time  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt,  for  I  beheld  twice, 
clearly  and  definitely,  and  heard  a  voice  beside  me ;  but 
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this  time  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  an  actual  thing  or  a 
vision,  or  whether  I  really  saw  it — one  reason  for  this  being 
that  it  was  of  very  short  duration,  and  passed  away  in- 
stantaneously. The  facts  are  as  follows  : — I  was  standing,  at 
mid-day,  looking  out  of  the  window,  trying  to  think  of  some 
plan  of  escape  that  might  be  successful,  when  my  sight 
began  to  change,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  low  hills1  in  the 
distance  were  beginning  to  assume  the  proportions  of  grand 
purple  mountains,  while  the  clouds  seemed  brighter  and  of 
a  much  more  fleecy  whiteness ;  then  among  the  clouds, 
like  a  swimmer  resting  in  water,  the  immense  back  of  the 
most  perfectly-formed  man's  body,  modelled  in  solid  yet 
soft  and  living  gold,  began  to  assume  clear  outlines.  I  felt 
a  pain  in  my  heart,  and  became  dizzy,  and  dared  not  gaze 
on;  for  although  the  words,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  for  my  eyes  have  seen,"  came  in 
my  mind,  the  next  instant  it  struck  me  that  I  was  a  poor 
sort  of  servant,  having  been  an  idle  sinner  all  my  life,  and 
only  recently  having  even  thought  of  doing  better ;  and  I 
looked  aside  and  on  the  ground.  To  look  on,  I  felt  within  me, 
meant  to  fall  back  dead,  and  I  was  not  anxious  or  ready  to 
go ;  indeed,  I  used  the  word  "  depart  "  in  the  sense  of  depart 
out  of  the  asylum,  in  order  to  do  some  work  for  God  first. 

I  looked  up  again,  after  a  few  seconds,  but  all  was  gone, 
seemingly  in  an  instant,  and  only  the  ordinary  sky  and  some 
white  clouds  in  the  distance.  But  now,  though  I  heard  no 
voice  or  sound  whatever,  the  thought  of  the  text,  "  In 
patience  possess  ye  your  souls,"  was  put,  rather  than  came, 
into  my  mind. 

That  night,  as  I  was  about  to  go  into  the  dormitory, 
where  the  poor  suicide  lay  dying,  the  good  attendant  from 
upstairs  came  down  and  told  me  that  I  had  permission  to 
go  back  to  my  own  room.  With  the  intense  thankfulness 
that  only  those  who  have  been  similarly  placed  can  realise, 
I  went  upstairs. 

About  eleven  o'clock  I  awoke,  and,  getting  out  of  bed, 
prayed  earnestly  that,  if  Almighty  God  chose  to  release  the 
dying  man,  He  would  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  allow  his 
soul  to  leave  his  body  without  great  suffering ;  but,  if  possible, 
that  he  might  yet  be  spared  to  his  family. 

The  attendants  had  told  me  he  was  not  dying ;  but  I 
was  under  a  different  impression  ;  and,  making  enquiries  next 
morning,  learned  from  the  head  doctor  that  he  had  passed 
away  just  about  that  very  hour,  and  apparently  without  any 
suffering.  I  told  him  of  the  coincidence,  but  considered  it 
unnecessary  to  mention  anything  else. 

(i)  I  do  not  remember  whether  hills  are  visible  at  all  from  this  window,  but 
I  knew  that  there  were  low  hills  in  the  distance. 


Here  in  the  dark  I  grope,  confused,  purblind  ; 

I  have  not  seen  the  glory  and  the  peace  ; 
But  in  the  darken 'd  mirror  of  the  mind 

Strange  glimmers  fall,  and  shake  me  till  they  cease. 
Then  wondering,  dazzled,  on  Thy  Name  I  call, 

And,  like  a  child,  reach  empty  hands  and  moan  .  .  . 
If  such  as  I  can  follow  Him  at  all 

Into  Thy  Presence,  'tis  by  love  alone  I 

— BUCHANAN. 

Only  Heaven 
Means  crowned,  not  vanquished,  when  it  says 

'Forgiven.' 

— A.  PROCTER. 


CHAPTER  X. 

RECOVERY. 

AS  may  well  be  imagined,  I  was  thankful  to  get  back  to 
comparative  peace  and  quiet,  where  it  was  possible 
to  read.  One  of  the  patients  told  me  he  was  very 
glad  to  see  me  back  again,  and  mentioned  that  on 
the  day  I  had  collapsed  he  knew  something  was  going  to 
happen,  for  I  had  kept  quite  silent  all  day.  I  was  not  aware 
of  this  ;  and  if  it  was  as  he  stated,  it  certainly  was  an  abnormal 
thing  in  me.  It  is  not  so  abnormal  now.  He  also  said  he 
mentioned  this  to  the  house  doctor — but  after  the  event,  not 
before  it.  The  doctor  had  certainly  been  taken  by  surprise, 
for  very  soon  afterwards  he,  with  the  head  attendant  beside 
him,  stopped  me  in  the  passage  after  prayers,  and  said  :  "  Tell 
me,  what  did  happen  to  you  ?  We  cannot  understand  it  at 
all,  and  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  before." 

I  made  answer  in  the  first  words  that  came  to  my  mind  : 
"  I  was  subjected  to  a  power  far  mightier  than  myself." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  he ;    "  but  what  was  it  ?" 

His  question  was  quite  a  reasonable  one,  but  I  did  not 
see  this  at  the  time ;  and,  thinking  it  useless  to  attempt  an 
explanation  in  a  few  words  (for  it  was  he  who  had  begged  me 
at  our  first  interview  not  to  be  so  definite  in  my  assertions),  I 
made  some  slightly  sarcastic  remark  that  it  was  doubtless  due 
to  some  mesmeristic  effect  that  he,  or  the  attendants,  or  the 
patients,  by  their  will  power  and  animal  magnetism,  had 
exercised  on  me  ! 

"  It  was  not  that  at  all,"  he  said;  "it  was  most  extra- 
ordinary; we  do  not  know." 

"  It  was,"  I  agreed ;  "  and  what  is  more,  it  is  the  only 
thing  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  happened  to  me  in  my  life,  and 
it  will  never  happen  again." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  I  could  see  at  once  that  he  did 
not  believe  me.  As  he  knew  that  I  had  been  in  an  asylum 
before,  it  was  useless  repeating  or  emphasizing  my  statement, 
for  it  was  more  than  likely  that  he  regarded  me  as  incapable 
of  telling  the  truth  even  if  I  wished  to. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  get  my  Bible,  and  I 
stumbled  quite  by  accident  on  a  curious  statement,  where 
God  is  mentioned  as  slinging  or  whirling  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
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out  as  from  the  hollow  of  a  sling  ;J  and  I  knew  then  that  the 
words  were  not  meaningless,  and  were  more  than  mere 
metaphor. 

I  also  wrote  the  following  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Bible : — 

"  God  says,  /  create  evil  and  do  good. 

"  No  man  or  Church  has  any  right  to  do  this.  God  alone 
does  this  in  His  workshop,  the  world.  Jesus  Christ,  when  on 
earth,  never  Himself  did  this.  We  must,  as  best  we  can, 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  and  if  we  do  evil  at  our  own, 
or  at  others  dictation,  we  must  suffer  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
those  that  tempted  or  forced  us  to  do  so,  or  any  doctrine  or 
Church  that  may  attempt  ever  to  persuade  us  to  do  so,  that 
good  may  come  of  it,  will  suffer  double  before  they  can  be 
purged  of  what  they  have  been  the  principal  instigators  of, 
in  the  way  of  actually  doing,  or  instigating,  to  deceit,  murder, 
etc.  The  Churches  of  Christ,  as  as  far  I  can  see,  can  only  dare 
to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  Christ  Himself  on  earth  and 
teach  His  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  but  not  in  the  place  of 
God  Himself,  who  rules  the  universe  and  all  eternity. 

"  Man  must  worship  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  true 
and  honourable  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeding  from 
them  ;  but  not  Nature.  Nature  is  simply  a  beast  full  of  eyes 
within  and  without,  and  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  of 
all  studies,  but  not  a  worship.2  No  man  should  be  adored  or 
worshipped,  even  though  he  declare  himself  a  son  of  God,  for 
all  the  elect  when  they  truly  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  are  sons 
of  God,  and  only  so  long  as  they  so  believe  and  act. 

"  We,  so  long  as  we  walk  uprightly  and  according  to  our 
Light  (Jesus  Christ),  fear  not  the  Second  Death.  We  dread 
in  this  world,  as  all  flesh  dreads,  the  common  or  garden  death ; 
but  it  has  no  sting,  for  the  sting  of  death  is  sin  and  the  con- 
sequent second  death,  and  only  the  ever  lively  knowledge 
that  our  Redeemer  lives  and  reigns  supreme  can  ever  and 
always  quench  and  destroy  this  sting." 

I  quote  this  now  because  it  was  written  within  a  very 
short  time  of  my  release  from  the  lower  regions  of  the  asylum, 
and  it  goes  to  show  that  my  mind  and  senses  were  fairly  clear, 
although  it  happens  in  one  place  to  be  bad  and  obscure  Eng- 
lish, for  a  doctrine  cannot  be  said  to  "  suffer  "  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  meant  the  word.  But  still,  it  is  not  the  writing  of 
a  man  too  insane  to  give  credible  evidence,  or  to  know  where 
he  was,  or  what  happened  at  all.  It  was  written  quickly, 

(1)  i  Sam.  xxv.  29. 

(2)  There  are  many  things  in  nature  we  are  not  expected  to  imitate,  or  to  love 

and  admire,  but  to  shun  and  avoid.  I  am  not  expected  to  look  on  a 
cobra,  a  crocodile,  and  a  tarantula  in  the  same  way  that  1  look  on  a  dove, 
a  lamb,  or  a  butterfly.  Anyone  who  says  he  loves  all  created  things  is 
absurd. 
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without  any  preparation  or  erasions,  and  is  quite  as  careful 
and  correct  as  most  things  I  have  written  straight  off  without 
revision ;  and  I  had  no  idea  at  the  time  that  I  should  ever  think 
it  worth  while  appealing  to  it,  or  to  anything  else,  as  evidence 
of  my  sanity  just  then.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  wrote  to  my 
father  mentioning  a  little  of  the  treatment  that  was  necessary. 
The  reply  I  received  was  that  my  letter  gave  rise  to  grave 
anxiety  as  to  the  state  of  my  mind. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  try  to  give  an  account  of  every- 
thing I  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt  that  was  in  any  way  abnormal, 
and,  as  briefly  as  possible,  certain  thoughts  on  methods  of 
worship  and  ceremony  that  forced  themselves  on  a  mind  which 
had  never  troubled  itself  about  such  things  before.  I  cannot 
say  definitely  whether  these  thoughts  were,  or  were  not,  of 
my  own  mind.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  spontaneous, 
and  altogether  of  my  own  mind,  but  to  the  extent  that  at  that 
time  my  point  of  view  was  entirely  different  to  that  of  any 
normal  mind  they  certainly  were  not.  What  I  mean  by  this 
is  that  all  elements  of  personal  interest  or  prejudice,  and  all 
thoughts  of  consequences  that  must  as  a  matter  of  course 
result,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  all  those  I  love  who  are  yet 
in  this  world,  were  eliminated  as  completely  out  of  my  mind 
as  if  I  myself  and  all  belonging  to  me  were  in  another  sphere, 
and  not  subject  to  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  or  to  personal 
loss  in  case  of  national  disaster.  I  must  not,  however,  try  to 
explain  what  is  inexplicable,  but  must  return  to  actual  facts. 

I  was  now  allowed  to  go  out  for  walks — not  as  formerly, 
with  an  attendant  outside  the  grounds,  but  in  the  grounds, 
with  five  or  six  other  patients.  I  felt  the  sense  of  happiness 
that  a  prisoner  may  feel  when  saved  from  the  prospect  of  a 
fearful  death  among  inhuman  savages,  and  this  happiness  pre- 
vented me  from  fully  realising  my  position — a  certified 
lunatic  for  the  second  time  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  However,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  special  province  of  one  of  the  attendants  to 
constantly  remind  me  of  this  fact,  and  I  had  some  very  trying 
moments,  when  I  could  hardly  keep  my  self-control,  though 
the  least  outbreak  meant  going  down  below  again. 

Amongst  other  privileges  that  I  recovered  was  that  of 
being  allowed  back  to  a  smaller  and  more  select  dining  hall, 
where  there  were  some  twenty  patients  in  all.  The  food  was 
better  served  and  the  company  much  quieter.  Dinner  in  the 
main  hall  was  at  one  o'clock,  but  in  this  room  half  an  hour 
later.  All  the  patients  but  one  in  our  gallery  dined  in  the 
main  hall ;  and  during  the  half-hour  that  elapsed  between 
these  mealtimes,  I  usually  sat  reading  by  myself  in  the  reading 
room.  One  day  I  put  down  the  newspaper  that  I  had  been 
reading,  and  began  to  think  over  what  had  happened,  and  a 
feeling  of  intense  thankfulness  came  over  me  that  God  had 
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seen  fit  to  teach  me  and  shew  me  so  clearly  that  what  was  in 
the  Bible  was  true,  and  had  saved  me,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
very  mouth  of  hell.  No  sooner  had  the  thought  left  my  mind 
than  I  became  aware  for  a  second  of  some  unusual  soft  light 
and  colour  all  over  the  wall  in  front  of  me.  It  was  much  the 
same  that  I  imagine  a  man  would  be  aware  of  if  in  a  dull 
room  an  immense  diamond  were  passed  behind  his  back  for  a 
moment  through  a  soft  ray  of  sunlight,  and  the  colours  re- 
flected in  a  very  subdued  manner  in  front  of  him.  I  was  just 
conscious  of  a  soft,  quiet,  variegated  light,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  felt,  to  my  amazement,  round  my  head  a  circle  of 
something  that  seemed  solid,  and  yet  was  quite  light,  and  that 
gave  me  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  the  most  marvellous 
freshness,  coolness,  and  clearness  of  mind.  The  whole  sensa- 
tion was  so  wonderfully  delightful  as  to  be  quite  indescribable  ; 
indeed,  I  cannot  even  attempt  to  realise  it  in  my  own  feelings 
now ;  and  I  know  that  I  was  not  quite  certain  at  the  time 
whether  I  was  fully  inside  my  body,  or  like  a  sort  of  atmos- 
sphere  standing  out  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  outside  it.  I 
felt  completely  changed  even  where  I  sat,  and  I  was  so  certain 
that  the  circle  round  my  head  was  something  real  that  I 
wondered  what  on  earth  the  patients  would  say  when  they 
saw  it,  and  I  put  my  hands  up  to  my  forehead  to  feel  it.  It 
was  there  right  enough — a  plain,  close-fitting  thing  of  very 
light  material.  Next  instant  I  heard  a  ring,  like  that  of 
metal,  on  the  floor  beside  me,  and  the  marvellous  sensation  of 
freshness,  coolness,  and  lightness  left  me. 

I  had  felt  it  clearly  enough ;  but  I  was  very  anxious 
indeed  to  see  what  it  was  like,  so  I  got  down  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  and  searched  round  the  floor  and  under  the  table  and 
chair,  and  then  removed  the  fender  to  find,  if  possible,  what 
had  fallen  off  and  had  made  the  metallic  clang  on  the  floor. 

After  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  other  patient  coming 
into  the  room,  and  a  sudden  feeling  of  shame  came  over  me ; 
for  I  did  not  want  to  look  foolish,  hunting  for  an  invisible 
thing  that  perhaps  did  not  exist ;  and  this  patient  happened 
to  be  the  honest,  outspoken  old  gentleman  who  had  told  me 
before  that  I  was  a  fool,  and  had  asked  what  I  or  anyone  else 
knew,  or  could  know,  about  religion  at  all.  I  therefore  got 
up  from  the  floor  quickly,  realising  in  a  half-sort  of  way  that 
there  was  nothing  of  earthly  material  there,  but  that  I  had 
been  shewn  another  wonderful  truth,  that  there  was  a  real, 
actual  crown  to  be  won,  far  more  real  than  a  crown  that  could 
be  melted  in  a  fire  of  coals  ;  a  crown  that  was  everlasting,  and 
that  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  delightful  happiness  and  fragrant 
coolness  that  no  earthly  gold  could  ever  give ;  a  crown  that 
we  could  never  deserve,  that  had  been  won  for  us  by  the 
complete  victory  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  one  that  we  must 
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strive  after  to  the  uttermost,  though  flesh  and  blood  could  not 
inherit,  deserve  it,  or  retain  it  without  His  help  and  God's 
grace.  Directly  afterwards  I  went  to  my  room,  opened  the 
Bible  at  random,  and  found  the  words,  "  Let  no  one  take  thy 
crown,"  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  wonderful  mercy  and  for- 
giving power  of  God  in  shewing  me  such  a  thing,  even  though 
I  had  mocked  in  former  days  at  the  idea  of  "  casting  down 
golden  crowns  upon  the  glassy  sea  "  before  Him.  Some- 
time after  this,  it  struck  me  that,  perhaps,  early  Christians 
had  some  such  spiritual  experiences  to  strengthen  them,  and 
enable  them  to  go  through  the  fearful  trials  they  had  to  face. 

I  then  prayed  for  guidance  as  to  what  it  all  meant — how 
I  stood,  and  what  my  position  was  after  what  had  happened — 
and  I  received  the  curious  reply,  "  Qualis  ab  incepto,"  which 
I  took  to  mean  "  forgiven,"  in  the  sense  of  being  restored  to 
the  position  I  was  in  when  I  was  a  baptised  infant.1 

One  night,  about  this  time,  I  had  just  got  into  bed  and 
turned  out  the  electric  light,  when,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
to  my  amazement,  from  the  top  of  the  door,  where  there  was 
a  small  opening  for  air  from  the  room  into  the  passage,  a 
small,  bright  ball  of  fire,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  came  slowly  down,  hung  suspended  in  mid-air  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  went  out.  A  very  short  time  after- 
wards, there  came  a  most  wonderful  and  immense  solid  ball 
of  fire,  as  large  as  a  cricket  ball,  which  remained  suspended  in 
the  air  for  some  time,  and  then  returned  to  where  it  came 
from.  I  felt  certain  that  God  was  shewing  me  something 
with  a  meaning  in  it,  and  I  thought  that  it  meant  that  He  had 
created  the  greater  light  (the  sun)  to  rule  the  day  and  the 
lesser  light  (the  moon)  to  rule  the  night.  I  thought  this 
explanation  quite  satisfactory  until  I  heard  the  words,  "  No ; 
think  again,"  quite  close  to  me.  It  then  struck  me  that  the 
tiny  light  was  the  same  sort  of  light  as  the  great  one,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  with  the  moon  and  the  sun,  the  former 
being  a  dead  light.  I  then  felt  instinctively  that  I  was  meant, 
even  I  myself,  rotten  and  dead  in  sin  though  I  had  been,  to  be 
the  small  light,  and  to  herald  the  approach  of  that  great  Light 
that  had  been  before  me  and  was  coming  after  me  ;  and  I  said, 
in  my  heart,  if  this  interpretation  is  correct  I  shall  surely  be 
shewn  those  lights  again.  Again  they  appeared,  but  this 

(i)  The  way  I  received  it  is  perhaps  childish  enough  to  cause  a  smile.  I  had 
heard  voices,  and  could  not  trust  them  all,  and,  moreover,  it  might  be  said 
that  I  imagined  them,  and  heard  what  I  wanted  to  hear.  In  my  own  room, 
however,  were  a  number  of  unopened  cigarette  packets,  each  containing 
some  motto.  I  prayed  that,  if  the  thing  was  genuine,  the  one  I  opened 
would  give  me  a  correct  and  sensible  answer.  I  knew  I  might  easily  come 
across  a  couple  of  black  boars'  heads,  with  some  such  motto  as  "vi  et 
virtute,"  or  a  large  chest,  surrounded  by  towers,  with  "pro  patria  et 
pecunia"  on  it.  What  I  did  open  on  was  the  above  motto. 
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time  almost  simultaneously  from  the  same  place,  and  separ- 
ated by  about  a  foot  of  space,  and  they  remained  suspended 
in  mid-air  for  some  considerable  time,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment and  awe.1  Then  they  both  rose  quickly  together  and 
vanished  at  the  same  moment  from  my  sight. 

For  a  little  while  I  rejoiced  greatly  within  myself ;  but  I 
was  so  afraid  of  deception,  that  I  quickly  got  up  to  see  whether 
it  was  possible  some  of  the  patients  or  attendants  had  been 
working  at  the  electric  lights  in  the  passage  outside.  All  was 
silent,  however,  and  quite  dark ;  and  I  thought  that  God 
would  certainly  not  allow  me  to  be  deceived  or  played  upon 
in  this  manner  by  Satan,  and  that  the  most  Satan  could  do 
would  be  to  act  through  some  man,  and  try,  if  possible,  to 
persuade  me  that  I  had  been  deceived  by  human  agency.  If 
this  were  the  case,  I  asked  that  some  man  would  come  and 
turn  on  the  electric  light  in  the  passage  to  try  and  make  me 
doubt.  Less  than  ten  seconds  afterwards,  the  night  attendant 
came  to  the  end  of  the  passage  and  switched  on  the  electric 
lights.  I  darted  back  into  my  room,  closed  the  door  quietly, 
and  looked  carefully  at  the  effect,  which,  of  course,  was  merely 
to  throw  a  thin  ray  of  ordinary  light  through  the  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  door  on  to  the  ceiling  and  wall  of  my  room,  and 
was  totally  different  from  the  solid  balls  of  fire,  which  were  of 
a  redder  colour. 

Whether  it  was  just  after  this,  or  on  another  evening 
about  this  time,  I  cannot  remember.  I  was  awake,  but  with 
my  eyes  shut,  and  began  to  wonder  who  it  was  that  had  spoken 
to  me  and  told  me  that  he  himself  had  even  been  like  myself 
once.  I  felt  certain  that  he  was  a  great  angel  now,  no  matter 
what  he  had  been,  and  that  he  had  sounded  somewhere  in 
the  highest  heavens,  and  by  means  of  some  wonderful  tele- 
pathy had  produced  some  corresponding  effect  upon  me  on 
earth.  Without  any  idea  of  what  was  going  to  happen,  or 
any  warning,  I  suddenly  felt  a  very  pleasant  swimming  sen- 
sation in  my  head,  and  next  minute  I  saw  the  most  marvellous 
living  and  moving  picture. 

I  was  not  aware  of  any  change  in  myself,  and  I  was  fully 
aware  of  where  my  body  was  all  the  time,  though  I  did  not 
think  about  this,  for  I  seemed  to  be  all  eyes  gazing  at  the  most 
marvellous  colouring  and  light  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

The  only  way  I  can  describe  it  is  as  a  picture — though,  of 
course,  there  was  no  frame  round  about  it — and  it  completely 
took  up  my  whole  field  of  vision.  Everything  was  living  and 
moving,  and  the  richness  of  the  colour  and  light  was  beyond 

(i)  I  have  since  heard  that  there  is  something  like  this  to  denote  the  presence  of 
an  unseen  spirit  in  a  popular  pantomime,  which  I  have  never  seen  ;  but 
there  was  something  of  a  similar  nature  in  one  of  Abraham's  visions. 
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all  description,  and  not  like  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in 
nature  or  anywhere  else  at  any  time. 

I  first  saw  thick  clouds  of  a  dark  purple  colour  roll  past, 
as  if  driven  by  a  strong  wind  from  my  right  hand  to  my  left  ; 
while  from  my  left,  rays  of  bright  golden  light  came  down 
through  the  clouds,  lighting  up  most  wonderfully  their  inner 
linings.  Then  from  my  right  hand  there  appeared,  in  amongst 
the  clouds,  the  figure  of  a  young  man.  He  was  standing, 
reading  a  book  that  was  in  front  of  him  on  the  back  of  a 
living  lectern,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  and  powerful  bird,  like 
an  eagle,  except  that  its  plumage  was  black  or  dark  brown 
and  white,  and  its  bill,  though  thick  and  powerful,  was  not 
curved,  but  straight,  and  of  a  golden  colour.  The  young 
man  was  dressed  in  a  long  purple  robe,1  which  was  fastened 
high  and  close  round  the  neck,  and  similar  in  colour  to  the 
clouds.  He  was  standing  turned  somewhat  away  from  me ; 
and  I  noticed  that  he  was  very  dark  and  sallow,  and  his 
features  clearly  cut  and  straight.  I  was  most  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  either  very  bald  or  had  the  tonsure  of  a 
monk,  and  that  what  hair  he  had  was  short  and  very  black. 
On  my  looking  again,  more  particularly,  I  marked  clearly  that 
it  was  the  tonsure  of  a  priest.  He  held  himself  well  and 
quietly,  and  all  the  time  he  and  his  living  lectern  kept  rising 
very  slowly  through  the  clouds,  which,  as  they  rapidly  crossed 
my  vision,  seemed  always  to  hide  his  feet,  though  never  any 
other  part  of  his  body.  He  kept  carefully  reading  the  book, 
and  even  while  I  watched  I  saw  him  turn  a  page  or  two,  and 
I  was  able  to  make  out  that  it  was  an  illuminated  manuscript. 
At  last  he  approached  close  to  the  place  the  bright  light  came 
from  ;  and  I  noticed  then  that  he  had  a  belt  of  gold,  though  I 
had  not  noticed  it  before.  The  burst  of  light  soon  became 
so  brilliant  that  I  could  not  endure  to  look  at  it  any  longer, 
and  for  a  second  I  looked  away.  Instantly  all  was  gone  ;  and 
directly  afterwards  I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that,  in  some 
marvellous  manner,  I  had  been  enabled  to  see  a  vision  with 
my  eyes  closed,  yet  being  wide-awake.  It  was  a  thing  that 
was  not  an  hallucination,  nor  yet  a  reality,  and  it  had  not  been 
caused  accidentally.  I  wondered  long  as  to  who  it  was  I 
had  seen  in  the  vision,  and  I  thought  that  it  must  have  been 
either  St.  Paul  or  St.  Patrick,  and  yet  they  never  had  been 
such  sinners  as  I  had  been.2  Indeed,  it  conveyed  nothing  to 

(1)  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  purple  meant  penance.     I  thought  it  meant 

royalty,  and  I  was  greatly  puzzled,  for  I  had  never  heard  of  liturgical 
colours. 

(2)  Two  years  afterwards  I  found  out  that  St.  Augustine  is  represented  with  an 

eagle.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a  person  at  the  time  1  saw  this 
vision,  but  very  shortly  afterwards  I  remembered  the  child  in  the  curious 
dream  who  had  done  better  than  I  had  done  (see  Chap,  i.,  page  17). 
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me  at  the  time  ;  for  though  I  felt  a  great  sense  of  delight  and 
joy  when  seeing  it,  a  few  days  after  grave  suspicions  entered 
my  mind  that  it  was  the  devil,  and  not  God,  that  had  caused 
me  to  see  such  lovely  things.  For  such  things  as  saints  and 
visions  and  pictures  of  the  same  were  anathema  to  all  my 
people,  who  in  past  generations  had  lived  as  Christians,  and 
believed  firmly  in  Jesus  Christ  and  every  word  He  had  spoken, 
and  some  of  whom  suffered  death  for  withstanding  the  fearful 
abuses  made  manifest  by  the  lives  and  actions,  rather  than  the 
faith  and  doctrines,  of  those  who  called  themselves  Christians, 
but  were  not,  and  who  thought  more  of  their  own  power  and 
privileges  and  wealth  and  shrines  and  visions  and  saints  and 
pictures  and  candles  than  of  the  words  of  the  ever-loving  and 
ever-merciful  Son  of  God. 

So  strong,  I  say,  was  this  feeling  in  me  now  (though  I  had 
never  thought  much  about  it  before),  that  I  had  grave  fears 
that  it  was  the  devil,  and  not  God,  who  had  caused  me  to  see 
what  I  had  seen,  and  especially  this  picture-like,  marvellous 
vision.  For  a  long  time  I  determined  that  my  soul  should 
not  be  taken  in  their  snare  ;  but  the  thought  of  what  would 
have  become  of  me  if  these  things  had  not  happened  to  me, 
and  I  had  been  allowed  to  run  on  with  a  perverted  mind  upon 
a  downward  course,  has  made  me  change  my  mind.  It  be- 
came very  difficult  for  me  to  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  ; 
but  I  was  enabled  to  see  that  the  past  had  been  judged,  that 
the  present  was  quite  different,  and  that  it  was  in  the  present 
we  were  told  so  to  live  as  to  be  able  to  regard  with  confidence 
the  future.1 

One  night,  about  this  time,  I  remember  awaking  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  feeling  a  curious,  though  pleasant 
sensation  in  my  left  side,  as  if  something  were  moving  through 
it,  and,  at  last,  as  if  my  heart  was  being  expanded  or  inflated 
by  something  until  it  actually  became  painful.  I  gripped  my 
side,  and  instantly  felt  something  leave  quickly.  I  then  saw 
a  soft,  pearl-coloured,  solid-looking  light,  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross-bow,  flash  out  from  the  room,  with  a  distinctly  bird-like 
flight,  through  the  closed  window  and  drawn  blind,  which  gave 
one  flap  as  if  shaken  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

I  got  up  and  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out ;  but  the 
night  was  perfectly  still,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  anywhere. 
I  felt  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  quite  certain,  from  the 
very  distinct  movement  of  flight  and  appearance  of  wings, 

(i)  Subsequent  investigation  has  made  me  quite  certain  that  atrocious  cruelty  and 
persecution  were  by  no  means  confined  to  one  side,  and  that  no  single 
church  has  had  a  monopoly  of  confessors  of  Christ  or  witnesses  to  Eternal 
Truth.  When  Unity  is  what  we  must  strive  for,  those  who  dwell  upon  the 
memory  of  their  more  recent  martyrs  are  fighting  against  God,  and  against 
the  certain  wishes  of  the  martyrs  themselves. 
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that  at  last  I  had  seen  an  angel,  that  he  had  visited  me,  had 
found  out  something,  and  had  then  left.1  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  it  was  the  angel  or  spirit  of  the  man  Christopher 
Columbus,  who  must  now  be-  a  great  angel ;  that  he  had  come 
to  help  me  to  "  see  the  thing  through,"  and  that  I,  by  clutching 
at  my  side,  had  actually  set  him  free  again.  I  told  the  red- 
faced  attendant  next  morning,  as  we  were  going  for  a  walk, 
that  I  was  certain  the  angel  or  spirit  of  the  man  Christopher 
Columbus  had  visited  me  during  the  night,  and  had  found  out 
something,  and  that  I  had  set  him  free  again.  He  asked  me 
what  I  meant,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  carrier 
pigeons  that  carried  messages,  the  first  of  which  Noah  had 
set  free  from  the  ark.  He  said  he  had,  and  that  perhaps  I 
meant  that  I  kept  carrier  pigeons  at  home,  one  of  which  was 
called  Christopher  Columbus,  and  that  I  dreamt  this  one  had 
come  to  me  during  the  night,  and  that  I  had  set  it  free  and 
sent  it  home  again. 

I  told  him  that  I  kept  no  carrier  pigeons  at  home  ;  that  I 
was  wide  awake,  and  not  asleep  ;  that  it  was  a  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  the  man  Christopher  Columbus,  and  not  a  bird,  though  it 
looked  for  a  second  like  a  bird  ;  that  it  would  return,  and  then 
I  should  know  more,  but  I  thought  it  heralded  the  approach 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

He  did  not  understand  me  at  all ;  and  at  the  time  I  did 
not  understand  myself,  or  I  should  not  have  babbled  in  this 
way.  For  the  next  few  days  I  expected  that  every  day  would 
see  the  end  of  this  whole  material  world,  and  I  waited  in  quiet 
hope,  but  nothing  happened. 

In  my  childish  thoughtlessness,  or  madness,  I  said  exactly 
what  I  felt,  exactly  what  I  saw,  and  exactly  what  I  thought 
at  the  time.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  about  eighteen  months 
afterwards,  when  I  was  reading  for  a  second  time  a  copy  of 
this  record  in  order  to  revise  it,  that  the  real  tremendous  mean- 
ing of  the  thing  began  to  dawn  on  me,  and  I  had  to  go  into 
the  garden  and  sit  quite  quiet  for  some  time.  I  then  remem- 
bered that  I  had  once  seen  the  same  sort  of  thing  happen  to 
my  guardian  in  Australia.  He  was  sitting  at  the  time  near 
a  window,  and  something  white  flew  out  of  his  breast  quickly 
through  the  window.  I  told  him  ;  and  he  knew  I  had  seen  it, 
but  he  also  knew  that  I  did  not  realise  what  it  meant.  At 
the  same  time,  I  remembered  that  on  two  or  three  different 
occasions  he  deliberately  said  things  and  did  things  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  my  father  had  said  and  done  similar  things  ; 
indeed,  the  incidents  seemed  to  be  purposely  repeated  in  order 

(i)  Without  really  thinking  about  it.  I  was  always  under  the  impression  that 
angels  had  wings ;  in  fact,  that  white,  shining  raiment,  a  shining  counten- 
ance, and  wings  would  be  the  visible  signs  c>y  which  we  would  know  an 
angel,  were  one  ever  to  appear. 
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for  this  to  happen,  and  he  did  them  in  order  that  I  might 
notice  them.  I  also  remembered  his  being  angry  with  me 
once  for  an  inaccuracy  in  a  translation,  and  asking  me  why 
I  told  lies.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  trivial  matter,  for  I  had 
only  translated  our  family  motto  in  a  grandiose  manner, 
because  I  thought  it  would  sound  better  !  But  it  shewed  me 
that  accuracy  and  truthfulness  were  very  important  things 
in  his  sight. 

On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  February,  I  felt  particularly  well 
and  happy,  and  wrote  some  lines  in  a  notebook,  with  the  date 
attached.  I  had  uppermost  in  my  mind  at  the  time  the 
hideous  suffering  m?n  had  caused  in  the  past  by  taking  upon 
themselves  to  force  on  others,  with  cruelty  and  torture,  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  correct  way  of  praising  and  wor- 
shipping God.  This  naturally  gave  rise  to  bitter  feeling  and 
retaliation,  and  innumerable  differences  of  opinion  and 
schisms  in  the  Christian  Church,  which  were  bound  to  give 
rise  to  widespread  agnosticism.  Yet  all  through,  the  main 
result,  which  we  cannot  see  now,  was  the  sifting  of  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff — real  faith  and  conviction  and  spiritual  wor- 
ship from  hypocrisy,  formalism,  and  mere  profession  ;  and  those 
whose  intention  was  pure  and  good,  and  who  were  persecuted 
and  suffered  honestly  for  conscience  sake,  and  who,  looking 
for  a  better  resurrection  in  the  next  life,  endured  without  any 
desire  for  retaliation,  were  wheat,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant. 

The  lines  I  wrote  are  not  in  correct  metre,  but  they  are 
interesting  as  shewing  my  true  state  of  mind  at  the  time,  and 
they  are  applicable  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory.     He  will  perfect  praise." 
"  Or  ever  the  silver  chord  be  loosed, 

Or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken, 
The  sacred  powers  of  thought  misused, 

Or  idle  words  outspoken, 
May  Christ's  own  Spirit  come  and  guide 

Our  minds  to  see  His  Light, 
And  may  His  mercy  oft  provide 

Sweet  songs  throughout  the  night. 
"  So  may  His  angels  round  our  heads 

Guard  us  through  Time  and  Space, 
And,  as  the  sun  its  light  still  sheds, 

His  Spirit  send  us  grace, 
That  Christ  Himself,  though  absent  still. 

In  us  may  reign  always  ; 
For  where  He  finds  His  perfect  will, 

He  will  perfect  His  praise." 
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That  night,  just  after  I  got  into  bed,  I  saw  two  bright 
flashes  of  rose-coloured  light,  each  in  the  distinct  shape  of  a 
cross,  flash  down  in  front  of  my  window,  the  one  instantly 
after  the  other.  I  felt  certain,  somehow,  that  they  were  two 
angels  who  had  come  down,  and  were  even  now  in  the  court- 
yard below.  I  got  up  quickly,  though  it  was  a  cold  night, 
and  ran  to  the  window  and  looked  down  to  see  if  I  could  see 
anything  more.  I  could  see  nothing  whatever,  though  I 
expected  to  see  some  sort  of  human  or  angelic  appearance. 
But,  while  I  was  yet  looking,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  very 
peculiar,  irregular  flash  of  yellow  light.  This  I  thought  was 
lightning,  and  though  it  was  not  blinding,  as  close  lightning 
usually  is,  yet  it  certainly  seemed  to  me  that  it  must  have 
struck  the  ground  not  more  than  fifty  yards  away.  I  thought 
that  this  appearance  of  nearness  must  be  a  deception  of  sight, 
for  no  immediate  crash  of  thunder  followed  ;  yet  so  certain  was 
I  it  was  a  flash  of  forked  lightning,  that  I  began  to  count  in 
order  to  tell,  when  I  heard  the  thunder,  how  far  away  the 
storm  really  was.  I  had  counted  slowly  more  than  twenty 
when  a  feeling  of  fear  came  over  me,  and  I  felt  it  was  not 
lightning,  but  an  evil  spirit.  And  then  the  sudden  conviction 
seized  me  that  it  was  the  devil,  and  that  at  last  I  had  seen 
something  quite  clearly  when  I  was  perfectly  normal,  sane, 
and  cool,  and  not  in  any  suffering,  or  in  any  way  delirious,  or 
mad — something  which  was  certainly  not  natural,  and  which, 
in  some  curious  way,  made  me  feel  that  I  was  at  close  quarters 
with  my  worst  enemy.  I  felt  frightened,  but  extremely 
thankful  that  I  had  seen  the  other  lights  first ;  and  I  went 
down  on  my  knees  and  prayed  for  protection  before  getting 
into  bed  again,  and,  like  a  child,  I  covered  my  head  with  the 
bed-clothes.  Very  soon,  however,  a  feeling  of  confidence  came 
over  me  that  forewarned  was  forearmed,  so  I  determined  to 
take  very  great  care  next  day,  and  watch  myself  both  as  to 
words  and  actions ;  and,  feeling  quite  safe,  I  soon  went  to 
sleep,  and  slept  well  till  morning. 

Next  day  I  was  very  quiet  and  careful  and  on  the  watch, 
but  nothing  happened,  and  I  began  to  think  it  was  a  false 
alarm. i  Quite  by  accident,  I  asked  the  attendant  about  a 
patient  who  had  come  to  see  me  not  long  before,  and  who  had 
told  me  he  was  determined  to  insult  the  head  doctor,  and 
then  put  him  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  The  attendant 
aroused  my  curiosity  by  saying  the  patient  was  not  well,  but 

(i)  Some  months  after  this  I  came  across  the  verse  where  Satan  is  mentioned 
as  falling  from  heaven  like  lightning.  I  had  completely  forgotten  it,  and 
if  1  ever  thought  about  it  at  all  as  a  child,  it  was  that  he  came  down  from 
the  sky  with  the  speed  of  lightning  in  the  form  of  a  black  man,  with  bat's 
wings.  But  that  was  very  long  ago,  and  very  far  away,  and  those  things 
did  not  happen  now. 
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would  give  me  no  further  information.  I  became  anxious, 
and  managed  to  find  out  later,  from  some  of  the  other  attend- 
ants, that  he  was  in  a  very  bad  state  indeed  just  then  ;  in  fact, 
one  of  them,  who  had  had  long  experience,  told  me,  with  a 
genuinely  serious  expression  on  his  face,  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  patient  so  mad  before. 

I  understood  then  ;  and  what  he  went  through  at  the 
hands  of  the  devil  and  man  I  can  only  guess  from  my  own 
experience ;  and  I  heard  a  little  from  him  himself  afterwards. 
At  the  time,  I  felt  thankful  that  the  other  two  lights  were 
there  also,  and  would  be  using  all  their  influence  and  doing 
their  best  for  him. 

Later  on  I  found  out,  amongst  other  things,  that  he  had 
fulfilled  his  threat,  and  had  deliberately  and  grossly  insulted 
the  head  doctor,  though  I  had  begged  him  not  to.  The 
doctor  naturally  got  angry,  and  was  then  calmly  told  that  he 
had  no  right,  if  a  patient  was  insane,  to  feel  angry  at  anything 
the  patient  said  ;  and  if  a  patient  was  not  insane,  he  had  no 
right  to  keep  him  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ! 

The  argument  sounded  plausible,  but  was  unavailing  ;  and 
a  patient  may  be  insane  and  not  responsible  in  some  respects, 
and  yet  quite  sane  enough  to  know  what  he  is  saying  and 
doing,  and  fully  responsible  in  others,  and,  therefore,  punish- 
ment may  not  only  be  justified,  but  unavoidable.1 

The  patient,  it  appeared,  was  so  enraged  at  feeling 
trapped  (as  he  thought)  by  his  relations,  that  he  decided  to 
break  everything  he  could  and  tear  up  his  clothes  and  every- 
thing he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  in  order  to  cost  them  ex- 
pense. A  very  disagreeable  sojourn  in  a  cell  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  with  very  little  clothes  on,  was  quite  reasonably 
and  properly  prescribed  by  the  doctor.  This  was  consider- 
ably added  to  by  the  attendants,  whom  he  insulted  when 
they  visited  him,  and  who,  consequently,  gave  him  a  rough 
time. 

Now  I  heard  all  this  afterwards ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  heard 
he  was  in  a  cell,  I  felt  certain  he  had  fulfilled  his  threat  of 
insulting  the  doctor,  so  I  sat  down  and  wrote  the  latter  a 
quiet  and  perfectly  sane  letter,  stating  that  perhaps  the 
patient  felt  trapped,  and  might  also  be  very  much  baited  by 
attendants  behind  the  doctors'  backs,  and  might  be  in  such 
an  excited  condition  that  he  was  not  wholly  responsible  for 
all  he  said ;  and  that  if  he  (the  doctor)  thought  he  was  doing 
the  work  of  Christ  by  ordering  confinement  in  a  cell  in  order 
to  avenge  a  personal  insult  from  one  not  wholly  responsible, 
I,  for  one,  was  doubtful  about  it.  I  did  not  mention  anything 

(i)  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  good  asj'lum  doctor  is  a  better  judge 
of  this  than  any  outsider.  The  difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  prevent 
attendants  adding  to  anything  the  doctor  may  deem  necessary. 
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of  what  I  had  seen,  or  that  I  knew  a  very  careful  and  absolutely 
full  and  accurate  record  was  being  kept  of  all  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances by  two  invisible  witnesses,  who  could  not  lie  or 
make  any  mistake.  I  was  in  ignorance  myself  of  the  full 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  thought  I  was  only  doing  my 
duty  in  remonstrating.  Had  I  known,  I  should  at  any  rate 
have  kept  silent.  I  am  certain  now  that  the  doctor  did  not 
take  a  personal  view  of  the  matter.  Even  if  he  did,  he 
might  have  been  quite  justified  in  doing  so.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  then  and  there  the  patient  was  allowed  out  of  his 
cell,  but  had  to  be  put  back  again.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
has  confessed  to  me  since  that  he  only  got  what  he  deserved ; 
and  as  for  myself,  I  know  that  I  did  not  get  anything  like 
what  I  deserved.  I  am,  however,  in  this  respect  looking 
at  the  sins  of  my  past  life,  and  I  deserved  torture,  death, 
and  extinction,  if  not  everlasting  punishment.  It  is  only 
because  "  between  my  sins  and  their  reward  "  I  was  enabled, 
by  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  to  set  a  repentance  obtained 
for  me  by  the  efficacy  of  the  "  passion  of  His  Son  our  Lord," 
that  I  am  even  now  escaped  alive,  and  in  my  right  mind, 
out  of  the  hands  of  my  invisible  enemies.1 

After  this,  I  was  by  no  means  able  to  enjoy  myself  free 
from  unseen  and  unknown  influences,  for  whenever  I  began  to 
think  of  religion,  I  found  myself  being  dragged  into  one  heresy 
after  another,  the  first  being  that  everyone  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  conform  to  old  Jewish  ceremonial  observances. 

I  was  also  shewn  that  too  great  eagerness  to  detect  false 
doctrine  is  a  device  of  Satan.  One  patient  fiercely  accused 
another  of  trying  to  pervert  his  mind  with  false  doctrine  by 
shewing  him  the  beautiful  hymn  beginning,  "Jesus  Christ 
is  risen  again." 

"  Again  !  Again  !  "  shouted  our  scholastic  theologian. 
"  That  implies  that  He  rose  at  least  once  before.  How 
many  times  has  He  risen  before,  I  should  like  to  know  ! 
You  are  trying  to  make  me  think  that  He  becomes  incarnate 
every  now  and  then,  and  dies,  and  rises  again  in  some  man 
or  infant,  as  the  heathen  in  Tibet  imagine  their  God  does  !  " 


(i)  These  enemies  hunt  after  body,  mind,  and  soul  to  destroy  them,  and  ai 


m   uic  uw«w«  ucucui,   marking    luciL   ji_»)    aim  laitu  t.ci  ictiu,  anu   uicu   tivy\5 

sure.     Insanity,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  may  be  a  trial  to  test  faith,  out  of 
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[The  words  are  pure  Scripture,  and  are  only  capable  of 
one  interpretation  in  the  hymn ;  but  keen  hunters  after 
false  doctrine  are  often  under  unseen  influences.  Of  course, 
it  is  true  that  our  Lord  rises  again  spiritually,  and  yet  really, 
in  every  converted  believer,  man  or  woman,  when  the  latter 
once  and  for  all  puts  off  a  life  of  sin,  and  puts  on  Christ,  and 
in  good  faith  strives  perseveringly  to  follow  in  His  foot- 
steps ;  but  in  the  hymn  the  words  are  only  meant  and  used 
in  a  simple  manner.] 

It  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  suffer  from  hideous 
and  unworthy  suspicions  regarding  members  of  my  own 
family ;  indeed,  I  fell  so  far  from  forgiving  and  loving  my 
enemies,  that  I  began  to  suspect  my  best  friends.1  I  wrote 
one  or  two  letters  which  I  greatly  regret  writing,  and  I  see 
now  that  doctors  have  good  reason  for  checking  and  examin- 
ing patients'  letters. 

For  a  few  days,  the  words,  "  The  Great  God  of  the 
Universe,"  which  I  had  heard  shortly  after  my  collapse, 
caused  me  to  go  worrying  about  other  gods  and  lesser  gods, 
and  also  about  the  words,  "  I  have  said,  Ye  are  gods."  At 
last,  I  evolved  out  of  my  mind  a  sort  of  departmental  system 
of  Gods,  one  of  whom  ruled  and  directed  this  world  and  this 
whole  system,  and  that  He  might  have  been  the  Father  of 
our  Lord,  but  that  there  might  be  someone  above  Him. 
This  very  nearly  drove  me  mad  again,  for  it  destroyed  all 
confidence,  and  treated  tremendous  difficulties,  possibilities 
of  mistaken  judgments,  reversed  sentences,  higher  courts, 
useless  suffering,  vain  appeals,  with  the  prospect  of  being 
forgotten  in  the  general  pandemonium.  I  just  saved  myself 
from  madness  by  seeing  that  it  was  a  machination  of  the 
devil,  and  by  clinging  to  the  Person  and  Witness  of  our 
Lord  ;  and  I  saw  very  clearly  what  fearful  whirlpools  and 
oceans  of  distracted  thought  await  minds  and  souls  that 
cannot  decide  here  upon  this  point :  and  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time  for  the  very  busiest  men  to  think  about  it  some  day. 

Though  I  read  very  little  of  the  Bible,  I  thought  a  great 
deal  about  God  and  the  creation ;  and  it  may  have  been  the 
result  of  this — I  know  not — but  some  curious  train  of  thought 
was  started,  which  I  cannot  now  recall  if  I  would,  and  which 

(i)  I  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  unworthy  suspicions  and  mis- 
understandings between  individuals,  or  between  nations,  are  most 
certainly  caused  by  evil  spirits.  Thousands  of  unfortunate  individuals 
are  in  asylums  because  they  cannot  help  putting  a  wrong  or  evil  inter- 
pretation on  everything  that  they  see  done,  and  on  everything  that  is 
said  to  them.  In  time  they  become  utterly  miserable,  and  imagine 
themselves  the  victims  of  terrible  conspiracies.  Watching  against  evil 
in  oneself  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  watching  a  friend  or  a  neighbour 
with  suspicion  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  evil  or  heresy  in  him.  Christian 
chanty  thinketh  no  evil  and  is  not  provoked,  until,  at  any  rate,  it  cannot 
possibly  help  it,  and  things  have  gone  very  far  wrong. 
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came  to  a  climax  one  day  at  dinner,  when,  to  my  dismay,  I 
found  myself  getting  to  a  mental  cul  de  sac.  Just  at  this 
moment,  I  looked  up,  and  saw  at  the  other  side  of  the  table 
the  greenish-yellow,  leering  face  of  a  hopeless  but  clever 
lunatic,  who  apparently  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  reading, 
or  at  any  rate  carrying  about  with  him  Greek  classics.  He 
was  gazing  at  me  with  a  fiendish  smile,  and  dribbling  slightly 
down  his  beard ;  and  I  saw  that  he  was  in  one  of  his  moods, 
which  were  recurrent  and  incomprehensible,  but,  as  far 
as  others  were  concerned,  apparently  harmless.  As  if  he  had 
been  miraculously  enabled  to  follow  my  whole  process  of 
thinking,  he  said,  aloud  :  "  And  if  you  go  a  step  further,  you 
will  find  nothing,  as  the  curate  said,  and  then  give  it  all  up." 
As  he  was  speaking,  I  slid  along  this  step  in  the  meditations, 
and,  sure  enough,  found  that  really  and  truly  everything — 
all  seeming  reality,  God  and  the  universe,  and  all  we  think 
real — was  absolutely  nothing.  We  were  all  painted  ships 
upon  a  painted  ocean.  I  was  simply  a  figure  on  something 
more  lifeless  than  canvas,  a  character  in  something  more 
unreal  than  a  dream. 

How  the  man  knew  what  I  had  been  thinking  was  a 
mystery  to  me.  It  was  horrible.  I  had  been  getting  on  so 
well ;  and  to  end  like  this  !  With  an  effort,  which  I  felt  within 
me  was  a  big  one,  I  got  further,  and  gasped  out,  "  No,  I  don't ; 
I  only  find  that  I  myself  am  nothing,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing." 

If  I  had  told  my  vis-a-vis  that  he  was  a  thief,  a  liar,  and 
a  dishonourable  scoundrel,  he  could  not  have  looked  more 
furious.  His  jaws  snapped  together,  and  the  sickly  smile 
turned  to  the  ferocious  scowl  that  is  so  often  stamped  upon 
the  face  of  deep-thinking  madness.  He  left  his  food  un- 
touched, stood  up,  twiddled  his  chair  round  a  certain  number 
of  times,  according  to  some  exact  and  superstitious  fetish  rite 
evolved  out  of  an  insane  mind,  and  then  stamped  angrily  out 
of  the  room.  I  felt  that  I  had  escaped  out  of  some  mental 
trap,  which  I  could  not  quite  understand,  but  one  which  was 
dangerous,  and  might  have  kept  me  in  the  asylum  a  very  long 
time. 

After  this,  I  became  obsessed  one  afternoon  by  the  idea 
that  I  was  an  authority  above  the  Church,  one  independent, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  Church  militant.  To  a  Catholic,  of  course, 
this  is  rank  heresy  ;  but  I  was  a  Protestant  (though  a  very  bad 
one),  and  it  never  struck  me  to  think  much  of  any  authority 
beyond  the  law  of  the  land,  and  what  I  personally  could  make 
out  of  the  Bible.  The  "  pastors  and  masters  "  spoken  of  in 
the  catechism  referred  only  to  the  period  of  childhood  ;  and 
when  I  had  come  to  man's  estate  I  could  go,  if  it  so  pleased 
me,  from  one  church  to  another,  as  long  as  they  called  upon 
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the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  any  risk  to  my  salvation.  I 
might  even  become  a  Christian  Scientist,  or  a  Theosophist,  or 
Spiritualist,  without  serious  danger,  as  long  as  it  was  not 
against  my  conscience.  I  remember  well  the  particular  inci- 
dent I  am  about  to  relate.  I  was  on  a  landing  at  the  time, 
walking  about  and  cogitating  with  much  satisfaction,  for  the 
idea  of  being  a  solitary  and  independent  free-lance,  probing 
from  outside,  appealed  strongly  to  me.  Soon  I  began  to  feel 
light ;  but  it  was  an  unpleasant  sort  of  lightness,  a  puffed-up, 
swollen  lightness,  like  a  balloon.  Then,  suddenly,  my  head 
began  to  swell,  and  I  got  very  giddy,  and  felt  one  foot  going  up 
sideways  into  the  air.  It  was  very  alarming  ;  indeed,  I  thought 
a  blood-vessel  had  burst  in  my  brain.  I  had  just  time  to 
steady  myself,  and  seize  hold  of  some  iron  network  put  up 
to  prevent  patients  throwing  themselves  from  a  height  on  to 
the  ground  floor.  In  a  minute  or  two  I  was  all  right  again, 
and  I  thanked  God  for  it ;  but  I  felt  myself  a  fool,  and  I 
understood  a  good  deal  in  those  few  moments  of  teaching  ;  and 
the  more  I  look  back  upon  it,  and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the 
more  certain  I  am  that  a  lunatic  asylum  is  a  good  school — 
for  those  who  take  it  rightly.1 

On  another  afternoon,  I  remember  thinking  that  what  I 
had  been  put  through  was  nothing  short  of  Purgatory  ;  and  I 
thought  that,  although  it  was  severe,  it  was  bearable,  even  by 
a  man  not  very  robust,  and  that  such  punishment  would  be 
trifling  for  strong  and  hardened  murderers  and  adulterers. 
In  fact,  I  thought  that  if  the  distressing  delusions  and  sensa- 
tions of  suffering  that  I  had  gone  through  formed  the  limit  of 
what  God  could  or  would  cause  in  the  hereafter,  by  means  of 
spiritual  agencies,  it  was  not  enough :  and  I  doubted. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  when  I  had  quite  forgotten 
this  rebellious  thought,  and  when  we  were  returning  from  our 
afternoon  walk,  I  was  suddenly  subjected,  for  a  few  seconds, 
to  the  most  frightful  and  terrifying  suffering.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful sense  of  fiery  heat,  and  of  bursting  brain  and  body  without 
being  able  to  burst,  while  at  the  same  time  I  was  losing  all 
semblance  of  control  or  reason,  human  or  otherwise.  So 
unendurable  was  it  that,  although  I  knew  the  least  movement 
of  anything  like  insanity  meant  my  being  sent  down  to  the 

(i)  Of  course  the  Church  Militant  and  Catholic  or  Established  may,  and  often 
has,  cast  Jesus  Christ  in  His  servants  out  of  her  synagogues,  and  has  spat 
out  their  names  as  evil,  to  wit,  Savonarola  and  Joan  of  Arc.  She  has 
slain  the  prophets,  and  afterwards  built  their  sepulchres.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  leave  Christ's  institution  of  one's  own  free  will,  and  another  thing  for 
men  and  devils,  standing  where  they  ought  not,  to  combine  and  throw 
one  out.  The  Church's  position  as  guardian  of  the  Truth  and  a  witness 
to  Christ  and  His  doctrines  is  true,  even  though  her  ministers  may  some- 
times have  exploited  this  position,  and  by  their  actions  shewed  themselves 
to  be  but  falsely  true. 
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dreaded  lower  regions,  I  felt  I  must  do  something,  and,  if 
possible,  smash  my  head  in  against  something,  or  take  my 
life  quickly  somehow.  Then  the  sudden  thought  that  by 
ridding  myself  of  the  flesh  it  by  no  means  followed  that  I 
should  rid  myself  of  this  torture,  and  that  even  then  I  should 
call  in  vain  for  mountains  and  rocks  to  fall  upon  me,  stopped 
me.  A  second  more  and,  do  what  I  could,  I  staggered  off 
the  path  on  to  the  grass,  and  felt  that  I  must  scream  aloud, 
throw  myself  on  the  ground,  and  tear  it  up  with  teeth  and 
hands.  Suddenly  I  thought  of  praying,  and  I  prayed  for 
mercy,  acknowledging  my  foolishness.  Instantly  I  was  set 
straight,  and,  feeling  perfectly  cool  and  well  and  comfortable, 
walked  on  with  the  others,  thankful  that  the  attendant,  who 
was  busy  talking  to  one  of  the  other  patients,  had  not  noticed 
my  momentary  aberration.  But  I  knew  then  that  He  who 
said  He  could  and  would  punish  fearfully  was  able  and  knew 
how  to  do  so,  and  that  there  was  more  in  Gospel  teaching 
than  that 

"  Villains  as  a  thing  of  course 
Are  always  haunted  by  remorse," 

or  by  a  mere  sense  of  sorrow  at  their  deprivation  of  joy  and 
peace. 

After  this  shock  had  passed  off,  I  had  wit  enough  to  notice 
that  it  was  at  the  very  same  spot  at  which,  on  our  outward 
journey,  I  had  been  entertaining  the  before-mentioned 
doubting  and  rebellious  thoughts ;  and  it  struck  me  that  if 
such  things  could  be  done  in  this  life  in  the  green  leaf,  what 
could  not  be  done  after  death  in  the  dry  ? 

Again,  one  morning  when  returning  from  out-door  exer- 
cise, and  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  place  where 
I  had  heard  the  noise  of  rushing  wheels  in  the  air,  an 
event  occurred  which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  was  walking 
along  quite  well  and  happy,  when  suddenly  I  felt  an  extra- 
ordinary thing.  I  cannot  describe  it  better  than  that  it  was 
as  if  a  large  piece  of  soft,  warm,  floppy  liver  had  been  thrown 
by  someone  behind  me  on  to  my  back,  and  that  it  had  entered 
right  through  me  and  into  me.  Directly  afterwards,  I  felt 
the  most  horrible  sensation,1  as  if  I  had  an  enormously  swollen 
abdomen,  while  my  legs  became  so  weak  that  I  could  hardly 
walk,  and  my  sight  began  to  change.  I  was  alarmed,  and 
could  not  make  out  what  was  happening.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  losing  a  man's  power  of  reason — or,  indeed,  the 
feeling  of  being  a  man  at  all — and  I  began  to  wonder  what  sort 
of  animal  I  was,  and  when  I  should  have  to  go  down  on  all  fours. 
A  glimmer  of  reason  then  returned,  and  I  had  sense  enough 

(i)  The  sensation  was  not  unlike  what  I  felt  before  I  entered  the  asylum,  when 
I  thought  I  was  suffering  from  incipient  pleurisy. 
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to  see  that  this  meant  I  was  really  going  mad,  and  in  a  very 
fearful  manner ;  and  I  prayed  for  rescue  and  relief ,  for  it  was 
more  than  I  could  endure.  The  bodily  discomfort  I  was  in, 
and  the  fear  of  getting  into  such  a  state  as  not  to  know  what 
I  was,  or  what  I  was  doing,  and  the  consequent  punishment 
I  should  receive,  made  my  prayer  earnest.  Almost  instantly 
I  felt  something  go  out  of  me,  and  all  the  unpleasant  and 
extraordinary  sensations  left.  At  the  same  time,  I  felt  a 
blow  on  my  back,  and  I  was  certain  some  patient  had  come 
up  behind  me  and  struck  me.  I  turned  round  quickly — 
there  was  no  one  within  ten  yards  of  me ;  but,  as  I  turned,  I 
saw  a  rusty-red  shadow  flit  quickly  from  where  I  was  across 
the  field,  on  my  left,  and  flop  not  on,  but  into  a  large  pig  which 
was  feeding  there  about  forty  yards  away.  There  was  no 
sound  nor  any  distinct  shape,  though  the  red  shadow  seemed 
as  large  as  a  man.  The  sow  felt  something ;  for  as  this  shadow 
checked  itself  in  flight  and  entered,  she  shook  all  over,  stopped 
feeding,  and  looked  up,  but  soon  went  on  feeding  again. 
The  whole  thing  was  so  instantaneous,  and  so  extraordinary 
and  terrifying,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  and  at 
once  I  looked  carefully  to  see  whether  the  shadow  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  caused  by  a  crow  flying  overhead.  What  I 
saw  was  an  ugly,  opaque,  rusty-red  colour,  and  the  movement 
was  very  much  quicker  than  that  of  any  crow ;  but  colour 
and  speed,  I  thought,  could  easily  be  mistaken.  It  was  a  dull, 
cloudy  day,  without  any  sunshine,  and,  although  several  crows 
flew  over  shortly  afterwards,  not  a  shadow  of  any  sort  did 
they  cast.  I  therefore  came  to  the  solemn  conclusion  that  I 
had  been  put  into  a  state  in  which  I  was  able  to  feel  a  devil 
entering  into  me,  and  rapidly  beginning  to  cause  not  only 
suffering  and  disease,  but  a  fearful  form  of  insanity,  and  that 
I  had  been  allowed  to  see  him  cast  out,  and  into  a  pig.  I  felt 
afraid,  for  I  did  not  know  what  on  earth  was  going  to  happen 
next.  A  power  that  could  do  this,  and  enable  me  to  see  it 
done,  could  cause  me  to  drop  dead  instantly,  and  cast  my  soul 
anywhere.  I  felt  great  confidence,  however,  in  a  minute  or 
two,  for  I  was  sure  this  was  done  in  order  to  shew  me,  and  not 
to  terrify  me.  It  dawned  upon  me  then  that  the  ancient 
myth  of  Circe  was  founded  on  a  solemn  and  fearful  New 
Testament  truth  and  reality.  I  could  not  deny  the  evidence 
of  my  senses  and  my  sight,  corroborated  by  such  tremendous 
authority,  and  I  knew  then  that  the  same  omnipotent,  but 
now  invisible,  Power  that  had  been  amongst  the  Gadarenes 
was  not  far  off,  doing  great  things  for  me,  and  shewing  me 
fearful,  but  as  a  rule  unseen,  realities.  I  was  too  frightened 
to  look  into  the  large  piggery  that  was  near,  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  extraordinary  going  on  there  ;  but  I  was  doubly 
certain  I  had  made  no  mistake  when  I  saw  in  a  daily  paper,  a 
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few  days  afterwards,  that  the  asylum  had  suffered  a  severe 
loss,  for  swine  fever  had  suddenly  developed  amongst  the 
pigs,  and  all  of  them — 233  in  number — had  been  destroyed.1 

A  few  days  after  this,  I  passed  a  patient  lying  on  his  back 
on  the  road,  with  an  attendant  standing  beside  him.  He 
had  just  had  a  very  bad  fit,  seemed  quite  unconscious,  and 
was  bleeding  from  mouth  and  nose  and  ears.  As  I  passed,  he 
began  to  roll  his  head  round,  and  I  hurried  on,  for  I  had  never 
seen  anything  quite  so  horrible.  I  knew  him  quite  well  by 
sight,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  helped  to  carry  me 
down  when  I  had  been  taken  to  a  basement  ward.  At  that 
time  he  seemed  to  take  a  great  interest  in  what  had  happened 
to  me,  and  his  appearance  had  been  more  terrifying  to  me 
then  than  that  of  anyone  else.2 

I  was  very  much  surprised,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  find 
that,  with  the  exception  of  some  bandages  on  his  chin,  this 
patient  was  perfectly  well.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  felt  much 
pain,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  felt  nothing  at  the  time,  but 
that  some  gravel  or  something  had  got  into  his  chin,  which  had 
given  him  trouble  afterwards. 

Then,  speaking  confidentially  to  me,  as  if  I  knew  all  about 
it,  he  looked  up  into  the  air  behind  him,  and  said  :  "  He  usually 
gives  me  some  warning,  so  that  I  can  manage  to  fall  on  some 
grass,  or  some  soft  place ;  but  last  time  he  gave  me  none  at 
all,  just  pitched  me  headlong,  chin  first,  on  to  a  heap  of  stones." 

I  did  not  quite  know  what  he  meant,  and  asked,  "  What 
do  the  doctors  think  about  it  ?" 

"They  don't  know  much,  and  it's  not  much  use  telling 
them,"  was  all  he  said. 

Once  during  this  period  of  convalescence,  when,  by  the 
way,  I  felt  full  of  life  and  with  all  my  wits  about  me,  I  was 
apparently  guilty  of  a  most  inconsistent  thing.  I  tried  to 
impress  earnestly  on  all  the  attendants,  and  on  any  patients 
who  seemed  fairly  sane,  the  immediate  and  urgent  need,  In 
view  of  the  present  warlike  insanity  of  the  nations,  for  one 
and  all  of  them  not  only  to  become  Christians,  but  trained 
soldiers,  able  to  defend  their  homes,  and,  if  necessary,  even 
stop  such  things  as  Congo  and  Turkish  atrocities.  It  was  also 
a  mystery  to  me  why  a  nation  calling  itself  Christian  did  not 
tell  off  a  battery  or  two  to  shell  Mormon  tabernacles.  I 
assured  them  that  there  was  always  a  little  of  the  soldier 

(1)  Very  shortly  after  this,  I  wrote  a  note  to  one  of  the  doctors,  stating  exactly 

what  I  had  seen ;  but  whether  the  attendant  delivered  it  or  not  I  do  not 
know. 

(2)  This  patient  was,  I  believe,  subject  to  bad,  but  not  frequent  fits,  and  his 

appearance  was  enough  to  make  a  casual  observer  suspect  something 
wrong ;  otherwise,  he  was  intelligent,  strong,  energetic,  and  perfectly 
sane— as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned. 
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about  the  best  men,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  the  saint ;  but 
no  ferocity  or  fanaticism.  I  was  so  insistent  on  this  that 
it  caused  some  of  the  attendants  amusement,  especially 
when  I  assured  them  that  it  was  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  God's  kingdom  (indeed,  of  the  universe)  to 
attempt  to  combine  the  worship  of  Peace  with  that  of  Priapus, 
for,  although  God  hated  cruelty,  bloodshed,  and  war,  He 
hated  impurity  far  more.1  I  became  all  the  more  insistent 
when  one  of  the  patients,  an  elderly  man,  and  a  hopeless 
case  of  lifelong  insanity,  bearing  unmistakable  traces  of  it 
in  appearance  and  manner,  insisted  on  the  reverse,  and  said 
it  was  a  nice  state  of  affairs  for  a  country  calling  itself  Chris- 
tian to  have  an  army  or  a  navy  at  all  ! 

This  gentleman,  by  the  way,  was  unable  to  prevent  him- 
self from  playing  some  curious  tricks  at  times.  He  was  a 
favoured  patient,  being  an  old  resident  of  noble  birth  and 
ample  means,  and  at  morning  prayers  used  to  sit  by  himself 
behind  a  curtain.  One  morning,  when  we  chanced  to  be 
singing  the  hymn  in  which  the  line  "Ambushed  lies  the  Evil 
One  "  occurs,  he  shook  the  curtain  violently,  and  then,  with 
a  horrible  expression  on  his  mis-shapen  countenance,  glared 
out  at  the  female  patients  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
This  amused  me  for  a  moment,  until  I  thought  of  the  terror 
it  might  cause  some  new  patient  who  happened  to  be  suf- 
fering from  shaken  nerves,  and  had  not  become  acclimatised. 
I  therefore  reported  him  myself — as  doctors  and  attendants 
are  too  busy,  or  too  accustomed  to  trifles  like  this  to  take 
much  notice  of  them — and  I  told  him  I  had  done  so ;  and  I 
think  he  was  warned.  A  few  days  afterwards  we  had  the 
same  hymn  again,  and  I  noticed  that  the  doctor  conducting 
prayers  was  on  the  watch.  The  old  patient  was  unable  to 
prevent  himself  from  shaking  the  curtain  violently  when 
these  words  were  sung,  though  he  did  not  glare  out  and  dart 
his  tongue  about  as  he  had  done  previously. 

Before  my  father  left  the  asylum,  he  had  impressed  upon 
me  the  importance  of  falling  in  with  all  the  rules  of  the  place. 

Not  long  after  my  restoration,  the  head  attendant  said 
the  same  thing,  and  then  various  other  attendants,  quite 
independently  of  each  other,  when,  for  instance,  I  wanted  to 
leave  the  corridor  I  was  in  in  order  to  have  a  talk  with  some 
patient  in  another  corridor.2 

(i)  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable.  Not  long  after 
Lamech  discovered  the  pleasures  of  polygamy,  it  so  happened  that  one  of 
his  sons  "  was  enabled  "  to  invent  weapons  of  war. 

'2)  I  was  allowed  to  do  this  afterwards,  but  not  at  first,  and  the  restriction  was 
perfectly  sensible  ;  but  I  could  not  see  it. 
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At  last  I  ventured  to  tell  one  of  the  doctors  at  dinner  that 
the  necessity  for  compliance  with  all  the  "  rules  of  the  place  " 
had  been  continually  impressed  upon  me. 

He  replied  that  it  was,  indeed,  very  necessary. 

I  then  told  him,  what  was  the  truth,  that  I  was  very 
anxious  to  get  a  copy  of  the  rules  in  order  to  study  them 
carefully,  and  could  he  oblige  me  ? 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  I  was  deliberately  trying  to  insult 
him,  and  angrily  replied  that  there  were  no  rules. 

I  was  surprised  and  taken  aback,  for  I  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  not  such  a  copy  as  I  wanted ;  and  I  remarked  that 
in  any  place  or  club  where  there  were  rules  to  be  obeyed,  they 
were  printed  and  hung  up,  or  copies  were  obtainable  by  all 
the  members. 

After  this,  I  was  again  told  by  some  attendant  to  be  sure 
and  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  the  rules.  He  may 
have  done  so  this  time  purposely,  and  as  a  joke,  in  order  to 
annoy  me,  for  I  had  also  been  asking  some  of  them  if  they  had 
any  copies  of  such  rules,  which  I  could  read  for  my  own 
information  and  guidance.  • 

I  became  somewhat  nettled  at  last,  and  asked  this  doctor 
about  it  again,  and  stated  that  the  only  working  rule  of  the 
place  that  I  could  see  was  for  the  patients  to  do  immediately 
what  any  attendant  told  them.  I  finished  up  by  saying, 
"  Take  what  you  get,  or  can  get,  and  be  thankful,  is  the  only 
working  rule  of  this  place,  and  I  suppose  it  is  a  good  one." 

He  said  it  was  something  very  like  that. 

I  then  continued  that  insanity  was  not  confined  to  the 
patients,  for  to  impress  upon  a  man  the  necessity  for  observing 
all  the  rules  of  a  place,  and  then  to  tell  him  that  there  were  no 
rules,  or,  if  there  were,  to  refuse  him  a  copy  of  them,  was  not 
sensible. 

His  reply  was  to  request  me  to  mind  my  own  business, 
and  not  to  be  insulting. 

Afterwards,  when  I  had  forgotten  about  it,  I  wrote 
several  letters  home,  asking  for  stamps  and  note-paper,  and 
again  for  my  cheque-book,  but  each  time,  to  my  great  annoy- 
ance, received  replies  begging  me,  whatever  I  did,  to  strictly 
observe  the  "  Rules  of  the  Place." 

This  made  me  tell  the  other  doctor,  with  emphasis,  that 
I  had  found  a  new  name  for  God — that  God  was  sanity. 

He  shook  his  head  sadly,  as  if  I  had  had  a  relapse,  and 
said:  "  You  must  not  talk  like  that,  you  know;  you  must 
not  talk  like  that  !" 

After  this,  I  saw  the  manner  and  the  meaning  of  the  teach- 
ing I  was  getting  in  this  "  school  "  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
even  now,  that  for  men  to  say  God  brought  human  beings 
into  existence,  and  shewed  them  sin  and  temptation,  trial, 
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suffering,  and  punishment  all  round  them,  and  gave  them  no 
means  of  guidance  which  they  could  comprehend  before  they 
could  read,  or  refused  them  carefully  drawn  up  rules  when 
they  could  read,  is  to  place,  not  His  intelligence,  but  their 
own,  on  a  very  low  level. 

The  difficulty  in  an  asylum  would,  of  course,  be  similar 
to  that  in  this  world  at  different  stages  of  its  existence,  namely, 
that  different  wards  would  require  different  sets  of  rules, 
according  to  the  insanity,  character,  age,  mental  capacity, 
temperament,  and  general  surroundings  of  the  patients. 
The  simplest  and  best  way,  perhaps,  would  be  to  describe 
what  a  good  patient  would  do,  and  would  refrain  from  doing, 
as  a  standard  for  the  guidance  of  others.  Of  course,  in  very 
bad  cases,  where  the  patient  drew  up  documents  of  his  own, 
which  he  regarded  as  far  better,  or  else  looked  upon  the 
proper  writings  as  unreasonable  forgeries,  invented  by  un- 
authorised persons  in  order  to  annoy  him,  and  consequently 
either  deliberately  disobeyed  or  disregarded,  punishment 
must  be  inevitable. 

I  crave  pardon  for  this  digression,  and  must  hasten  back 
to  what  is  merely  simple  narrative. 

The  first  thoughts  that  began  to  work  upon  me  now 
were  in  the  nature  of  "  anxiety  for  all  the  churches,"  though  I 
was  quite  unaware  at  the  time  that  a  good  many  Christians 
were  feeling  the  same.  Indeed,  for  a  few  weeks,  I  was  burst- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  asylum  in  order  to  tell  people  my  ex- 
periences, under  the  happy  impression  that,  of  course,  I  should 
be  believed  ;  and  yet  I  would  not  write  about  them  to  my  own 
relations  for  fear  they  should  keep  me  where  I  was.  It  was  a 
new  and  extraordinary  state  of  mind  for  me  to  be  in ;  and  I 
felt  very  anxious  that  all  the  churches  of  Christ  should  unite 
in  one  catholic  and  orthodox  faith  and  worship  against  the 
common  foes  of  indifference,  materialism,  and  agnosticism. 
I  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  big  attempt  being  made  in 
this  direction ;  but  I  felt  certain  that  those  who  withstood 
such  a  movement  by  refusing  to  let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead,  and  continuing  to  call  their  brethren  superstitious  and 
idolatrous  fools,  were  "  in  danger  of  hell  fire." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  understand  how  it  was 
that  priests  of  Rome,  having  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  setting 
forth  a  true  and  lively  faith,  and  knowing  that  God  did  not 
dwell  in  temples  made  of  stone,  had  in  this  very  respect  gone 
too  far,  and  built  themselves  a  golden  calf,  under  the  plea  of 
doing  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God.1 


(i)  I  did 


lid  not  know  that  a  great  deal  had  been  said  and  written  quite  recently 
on  this  subject.  It  did  not  concern  me  at  all,  and  the  only  Roman  churches 
I  had  ever  been  inside  were  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Sulpice.  Recent  reading 
and  investigation  have  made  me  inclined  to  be  very  careful  and  modify 
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It  struck  me  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  that 
priestly  functions  had  always  been  to  typify,  and  show  forth 
by  actions  as  well  as  by  speeches,  what  had  been  done  before, 
and  what  would  occur  later,  as  well  as  what  was  happening 
in  the  present.  Confession,  absolution,  and  penance  seemed 
to  me  exactly  typical  of  these  things.  I  thought  that,  per- 
haps, priests  knew  this,  and  that  they  were  fully  aware  their 
actions  were  necessary  and  typical,  but  not  necessarily  final, 
as  far  as  penance  goes,  at  any  rate.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
they  knew  we  were  all  racing  under  sealed  handicaps  (to  use 
a  sporting  metaphor),  and  that  such  intricacies  as  hereditary 
tendencies  and  details  of  environment  were  beyond  them,  and 
that  they,  therefore,  wisely  prescribed  more  or  less  nominal 
penances  by  way  of  typifying  and  retaining  their  right  of 
discipline.  It  also  struck  me  that  acknowledging  a  wrong 
done  to  an  injured  person  was  as  important  as  the  confession 
of  it  to  a  priest,  otherwise  one  could  hardly  be  reconciled  to 
one's  brother  before  coming  to  the  altar. 

I  could  not  understand  how  men  could  sing-song  time 
and  again  in  church  that  they  were  "  meez-er-ah-bul  s'ners  " 
without  feeling  guilty  of  vain  repetition.  A  man  who  really 
felt  he  was  a  sinner  certainly  would  not  sing  it.1  And  yet 
there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  "  Ora  pro  nobis  "  I 
have  so  often  heard  recently. 

my  opinions.  Beauty  in  the  service  of  God  is  necessary  and  good,  and 
it  helps  my  own  devotions.  It  is  a  right  way  of  trying  to  inspire 
people  to  live  up  to  their  faith,  but  I  would  sooner  see  healthy,  happy, 
and  well-fed  people  in  barns  than  misery  and  squalor  around  cathedrals. 
It  is  glorious  to  see  the  pride  many  of  the  poor  Irish  take  in  the  beauty 
and  adornment  of  their  churches.  It  is  a  good  pride,  but  the  proper 
pride  of  good  shepherds  is  in  the  well-being,  moral  and  physical,  of  their 
flocks.  Buildings  do  not  last  for  ever,  and  they  cannot  feel.  The  suf- 
ferings and  feelings  of  one  sickly  child  are  more  to  God  than  fiery  suns  or 
planetary  systems  that  cannot  suffer,  cannot  feel  grateful,  cannot  love, 
and  cannot  with  a  free  will  try  to  serve  Him.  A  Buddhist  thinks  that  if 
he  only  collects  money  and  builds  a  pagoda,  he  makes  a  monument 
whereby  to  call  God's  attention  to  himself,  and  whereby  he  may  be 
remembered  ;  but  the  prayers  of  grateful  hearts  are  what  really  calls 
God's  attention.  More  has  been  made  out  of  the  precious  box  of  oint- 
ment than  God  ever  intended  ;  the  real  precious  boxes  are  the  bodies 
containing  the  souls  of  His  children. 

(i)  Singing,  of  course,  is  an  act  of  worship  and  thanksgiving.  The  disciples 
sang  a  hymn  or  psalm  after  the  first  Eucharist,  and  anyone  who  does  not 
like  hymns  will  certainly  not  like  heaven.  Wherever  we  hear  of  singing 
in  worship,  it  is  always  joyful,  or  congregational,  or  universal ;  not 
restricted  to  priests  and  a  picked  choir.  There  is  no  Litany  or  Liturgy 
like  the  Anglican,  and  nothing  would  ever  induce  me  to  part  with  the 
Anglican  and  Presbyterian  hymnals.  You  cannot  compare  "  Ite  missa 
est  "  with  "  The  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep 
your  hearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  of  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  justly 
famous  in  the  past  for  adopting  and  assimilating  the  best,  wherever  She 
could  find  it.  The  one  thing  I  miss  in  the  Roman  service  is  the  singing 
of  hymns  by  the  congregation.  In  order  to  compensate  myself  for  the  great 
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Such  thoughts,  and  others  that  I  cannot  remember  so 
clearly,  forced  themselves  on  my  mind.  But  it  is  my  duty  to 
stick  to  facts  rather  than  thoughts. 

I  remember  one  night,  about  this  time,  praying  and  asking 
for  protection  and  guidance,  and  stating  that  God  knew  I  had 
repented  of  all  my  sins.  I  got  into  bed  ;  and  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  before  I  had  even  shut  my  eyes,  I  was  greatly 
upset  by  hearing  a  quiet  voice  say  distinctly,  "  You  have 
forgotten  one.  Try  and  think." 

It  was  a  clear  night ;  everything  in  the  room  was  quite 
visible  ;  and  yet  I  could  see  no  one.  I  did  not  bother  about 
this,  however,  because  I  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  thought 
that  I  had  forgotten  anything ;  indeed,  it  struck  me  that  my 
repentance  might  be  vain  unless  I  remembered.  I  tried  hard, 
but  I  could  not  recall  the  thing,  and,  after  some  time,  thought 
back  :  "  I  cannot  remember ;  I  am  telling  the  truth,  I  cannot 
remember." 

Again  I  heard  the  same  voice  say,  "  Never  mind,  you  will 
remember  it  soon." 

I  was  greatly  worried  about  this ;  but  it  kept  me  from 
thanking  God  that  I  was  not  like  other  sinners  who  had  not 
repented.  The  next  night,  when  very  restless,  I  heard  these 
words:  "Never  mind,  keep  quiet,  and  you  will  remember  it 
soon.  We  ourselves  are  now  finding  out  a  great  many  things." 
I  thought  it  extraordinary  that  there  were  things  even  angels 
did  not  know,  and  were  able  to  find  out. 

One  afternoon,  shortly  after  this,  when  quietly  reading  a 
newspaper,  and  not  thinking  about  the  thing  at  all,  like  a 
flash,  I  suddenly  remembered  what  I  had  forgotten.  I  went 
at  once  to  my  room,  and,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  loathing 
for  myself,  I  prayed  for  forgiveness,  and  also  that  in  future, 
if  I  sinned,  I  might  be  punished  directly  afterwards,  and  that 
my  punishment  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate. 

Nothing  else  of  any  interest  occurred  until  I  got  leave 
one  afternoon  to  watch  a  hockey  match  between  the  asylum 
attendants  and  a  local  team.  I  was  glad  of  this  short  relaxa- 
tion from  the  very  oppressive  sense  of  being  always  watched, 
and  in  custody  under  a  warder,  and  I  went  to  the  far  side  of 
the  field,  the  side  furthest  away  from  a  road  running  through 

loss  of  some  favourite  English  hymns,  I  get  hymns  and  play  them  on  a 
gramophone  at  home  after  Mass.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  Protestants 
do  not  really  believe  in  the  Trinity.  No  one  could  have  been  more  pro- 
testant,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  (protesting  against  sin  and  abuses 
rather  than  doctrine  and  authority)  than  Bishop  Ken,  and  yet  nothing 
could  be  more  Catholic,  or  more  beautiful,  than  his  hymn  to  the  infant 
Redeemer : — 

"  Cold  on  His  cradle  the  dew-drops  are  shining, 

Low  lies  his  head,  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall ; 
Angels  adore  Him,  in  slumber  reclining, 

Maker,  and  Monarch,  and  Ruler  of  all." 
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the  centre  of  the  grounds,  along  which  patients  were  fre- 
quently exercised.  I  was  quite  by  myself,  and  delighted  to 
be  so,  and  took  a  considerable  interest  in  the  game.  About 
half-time,  a  number  of  patients  happened  to  be  returning  to 
the  asylum  along  the  road,  when  one  of  them — a  poor,  miser- 
able, dejected  creature,  always  weeping,  whom  I  knew  well 
by  sight — suddenly  stopped  in  his  walk,  and  hit  his  own  face 
violently  with  both  his  clenched  fists,  at  the  same  time 
screaming,  and  crying  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  come,  I  come, 
I  come."  This  shouting,  and  the  real  violence  with  which  he 
struck  himself,  attracted  my  attention,  and  even  that  of  some 
of  the  attendants.  Directly  he  had  said  these  words,  I  saw 
something  red  ;  and,  before  I  had  time  to  see  what  or  how  it 
had  happened,  I  felt  so  exactly  as  if  some  one  had  given  me  a 
blow  on  the  side  of  my  face  with  an  open  hand,  that  I  in- 
stinctively put  my  arm  up  to  protect  myself,  and  this  though 
I  was  constantly  on  my  guard  against  anything  that  could  be 
interpreted  as  an  insane  action.  I  also  felt  an  unpleasant 
sensation,  as  if  something  stinging  and  fiery  had  whizzed 
through  my  head.  I  was  just  wondering  how  on  earth  I 
could  protect  myself  against  this  intangible,  almost  invisible 
something,  without  appearing  insane,  when  I  saw  a  straggling 
shadow  of  the  same  rusty-red  colour  vanish  upwards  into  the 
air.  I  therefore  thought  that  this  must  be  some  virulent  and 
wicked  evil  spirit  who  had  not  even  been  given  leave  to  enter 
some  animal,  but  had  gone  straight  to  judgment  and  the 
abyss.  I  felt  it  must  be  right  that  this  should  happen,  though 
I  knew  now  that  the  punishment  in  such  a  state  must  be 
appalling,  when  any  alternative  was  preferable,  and  I  prayed 
that  I  might  be  spared  from  such  a  fearful  fate. 

Early  one  morning  in  April — I  happen  to  remember  the 
date  exactly,  for  it  was  the  day  of  my  baptism,  and  was 
always  kept  as  my  birthday — I  awoke  sleepily,  but  with  that 
sense  of  feeling,  very  refreshed,  that  one  sometimes  experi- 
ences when  in  perfect  health.  I  was  rendered  wide-awake, 
however,  when  I  heard  a  voice,  distinctly  and  quietly,  say, 
"  Do  you  not  think  now  that  it  is  better,  far  better,  to  come 
away,  and  be  at  rest  ?"  I  thought  back,  yet  with  a  feeling  of 
regret  and  sadness,  when  I  remembered  my  son  left  behind, 
in  a  wicked  and  unbelieving  world,  that  it  was  far  better.  I 
thought  that  then  and  there  (though  I  was  not  quite  willing 
because  of  those  left  behind  me,  and  because  I  felt  so  per- 
fectly well),  I  might  be  released  from  what  St.  Paul  calls 
"  the  body  of  this  death."  But  nothing  happened  ;  and  the 
real  meaning  of  the  thing  never  struck  me  until,  long  after- 
wards, I  found  out  in  a  Roman  Catholic  prayer  book  that  the 
day  of  one's  death  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  real  birthday 
of  the  soul. 

17 — 2 
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I  could  not  but  believe  that  all  this  came  from  heaven, 
and  yet  a  difficulty  forced  itself  before  me.  I  thought  God 
would  never  grant  any  great  or  true  spiritual  message  to 
anyone  who  was  not  a  Jew  I  had  heard  voices,  and  it  was 
possible  I  might,  in  a  case  like  this,  hear  what  I  wanted  to 
hear ;  so  I  asked,  like  Gideon,  to  choose  my  own  sign.  I 
was  to  go  to  an  exceedingly  mad  patient,  in  company  with 
an  attendant,  and  ask  him  simply  who  I  was.  If  the  patient 
said  anything  that  was  to  the  point,  and  sounded  like  sense, 
I  would  know.  What  the  patient  said  was  this :  "  You  are 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  a  Jew,  and  yet  a  Greek  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim."  He  then  went  off  into  a  long  rigma- 
role about  himself  being  a  multi-millionaire  with  many  man- 
sions. 

Somewhere  about  this  time  I  wrote  for  a  copy  of  Elli- 
cott's  Revelations,  which  had  been  lent  to  me  once,  but 
which  I  had  never  even  opened.  When  I  read  it,  it  made 
me  feel  quite  queer  to  see  that  during  the  time  I  was  being 
called  to  a  contrite  repentance,  and  when  I  was  in  a  very 
abnormal  state,  acting  under  uncontrollable  impulses,  I  had 
unconsciously  acted  in  a  manner  very  like  the  seventh  angel. 

Now,  after  this,  everything  went  on  for  some  days  just  as 
usual,  except  that  things  I  read,  quite  accidentally  to  all 
appearances,  made  me  associate  incidents  and  accidents  in 
my  past  life  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  and  I  saw  a  meaning 
in  things  which  seemed  meaningless.  I  cannot  recount  them 
all ;  indeed,  many  of  the  coincidences  are  not  mentioned  at 
all  in  this  record.  But  to  shew  what  I  mean  :  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  now  read  in  a  book  that  a  fish  was  an  early 
Roman  symbol  for  our  Lord.  Instantly  my  mind  reverted 
to  the  curious  dream  about  the  two  fishes,  and  the  second 
one  being  broken  against  a  tree.  This  seemed  to  me  to  fore- 
tell my  two  experiences,  and  the  call  to  repentance  that  had 
been  obtained  for  me  at  such  a  cost.  I  also  read  that  a  frog 
was  a  symbol  for  an  unclean  thing,  and  I  remembered  the 
curious  dream,  so  vivid  that  I  mistook  it  for  a  fact,  of  the  frog 
taking  refuge  from  the  snake  in  the  tea.  Again,  my  mind 
associated  the  dream  of  the  servant  shooting  the  pig  with  the 
extraordinary  and  terrifying  experience  I  had  had  not  long 
before.  Many  other  things,  not  dreams  at  all,  and  in  no  way 
associated  with  dreams,  showed  me  clearly  that  God's  guid- 
ing and  teaching  hand,  though  I  could  not  see  it  at  the  time, 
was  not  far  off  :  such  things  as  my  being  very  nearly  drowned 
in  the  same  lake  in  which  I  had  not  long  before  cruelly  stoned 
to  death  a  harmless  bird.  While  my  mind  kept  associating 
things  in  this  way,  and  my  astonishment  was  increasing  at 
finding  out  that  life  was  a  much  more  wonderful  thing  than  I 
had  ever  imagined  it  to  be,  a  patient  from  another  part  of  the 
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asylum  came  into  our  room,  and  left  on  the  table  a  number 
of  illustrated  story  magazines.  Although  for  many  years  I 
had  been  much  more  interested  in  weekly  papers,  with 
accounts  of  contemporary  facts,  I  felt  that  now  this  was  just 
the  sort  of  light  literature  I  wanted.  So  I  put  down  the  news- 
paper I  was  reading  and  picked  up  one  of  them,  and  opened 
on  an  article  dealing  with  supposed  authentic  descriptions  of 
what  our  Lord  looked  like  when  He  was  on  earth.  I  read 
with  interest  one  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  contained 
in  the  letter  of  a  Roman  [Lentulus]  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time. 
I  was  surprised  at  it,  and  regarded  it  as  unlikely.  I  had  been 
told  in  childhood  never  to  bother  about  what  He  looked  like ; 
that  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case ;  that 
the  only  real  information  we  had  was  that  He  was  a  man  of 
sorrows,  acquainted  with  grief,  and  His  visage  marred  and 
without  beauty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  was  inquisitive 
upon  the  point,  but  if  ever  I  did  think  of  it,  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  He  was  a  small,  rather  delicate,  dark,  Jewish- 
looking  man,  for  I  remember  one  of  my  guardians  once  mak- 
ing some  casual  remark  to  this  effect.  When  I  had  finished 
reading  this  description,  and  was  going  on  to  read  something 
else  about  a  pocket-handkerchief,  I  heard  a  voice  say,  ' '  Can 
you  not  see  ?" 

I  looked  up  and  round  the  room,  for  I  could  not  tell 
where  the  voice  came  from.  I  then  went  and  looked  out  of 
the  window  at  the  sky,  but  saw  nothing,  and  thought  to  my- 
self, "  I  am  blind  and  mad,  and  cannot  see  anything,  though 
I  am  sure  there  is  something  they  want  me  to  see."  I  went 
and  sat  down  again,  when  suddenly,  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
the  thought  struck  me  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  better 
description  of  the  Insurance  Doctor  I  had  seen  for  a  few 
minutes  so  many  years  before,  except  that  the  doctor's  beard 
was  not  divided,  but  just  like  that  of  an  Englishman  of  the 
present  day.  I  felt  myself  go  pale  at  the  very  thought,  and 
for  a  few  moments  I  hardly  knew  where  I  was.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  doubts  assailed  me,  and  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  if  only  my  companion  had  seen  the  doctor  rise  into  the 
air  and  disappear,  I  would  have  some  certainty  and  some 
corroborative  evidence  ;  and  I  could  not  understand  why  God 
should  deal  with  me  like  this.  For  several  days  I  was  greatly 
troubled  at  this  thought,  and  even  tried  to  put  the  whole 
thing  out  of  my  mind.  At  last  I  prayed  for  guidance  to  be 
allowed  to  understand  more  clearly ;  and  then  it  at  once 
became  evident  that,  if  my  companion  had  seen  him,  I  could 
not  possibly  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  he  was 
an  ordinary,  but  exceptionally  fine  looking  mortal  man,  and 
that  his  disappearance  was  only  a  deception  of  my  sight, 
caused  by  heat  waves,  or  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree  coming 
between  us. 
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I  have  seen  the  lady  since,  and  she  does  not  remember 
the  incident  at  all.  I  was  disappointed,  but  not  very  much 
surprised,  when  I  considered  that  she  saw  nothing,  but  simply 
wondered  where  I  was  walking  to  down  the  field.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  till  this  moment,  after  a  second  brain-storm,  that 
I  was  made  not  only  to  remember  it  clearly,  but  to  pay  very 
special  attention  to  all  the  circumstances,  and  to  recall  the 
doctor's  statement  that  he  had  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  Life  and  Fire  Insurance,  and  had  once  gone  through  great 
danger  in  crossing  a  wide  river  in  the  darkness  of  night  in 
order  to  deliver  a  woman  of  a  child ;  and  I  saw  that  in  these 
statements  there  was  a  very  deep  second  meaning.  I  also 
noticed  the  curious  coincidence  of  my  mistaking  him  at  first 
for  a  master  of  mine,  whom  I  had  thought  a  great  deal  of 
when  I  was  a  boy. 

I  then  remembered  quite  clearly  that  because  he  almost 
identified  himself  with  my  master,  the  thought  suddenly 
struck  me  that  perhaps  it  was  my  old  schoolmaster  himself, 
and  that  he  was  taking  this  way  of  quietly  letting  me  know 
it.  This  made  me  look  very  closely,  and  then  the  doctor 
must  have  changed  his  appearance  somewhat,  for  he  certainly 
was  a  finer  man  than  even  my  schoolmaster  had  been. 

Three  months  after  this  I  was  set  at  liberty.  But  not 
till  long  afterwards,  when,  after  earnest  prayer  that  I  might 
make  no  mistake  or  mislead  anyone,  I  determined  to  write 
out  all  these  things,  was  my  memory  refreshed  so  that  I  was 
able  to  remember  every  incident,  and  all  our  conversation 
accurately,  as  if,  indeed,  it  had  been  but  yesterday  afternoon. 

I  was  also  able  to  remember  that  there  were  other  pecu- 
liar points  about  the  doctor's  appearance ;  and  I  can  offer  no 
explanation  how  it  is  they  did  not  strike  me  as  very  remark- 
able at  the  time,  unless  it  be  that  I  was  totally  unprepared 
for  any  such  thing  at  all. 

One  point  is,  that  he  went  through  two  distinctly  dif- 
ferent phases  as  quickly  as,  if  not  more  quickly  than,  thought ; 
and  I  did  not  notice  them  at  the  time  any  more  than  one  might 
think  one  had  formed  a  wrong  impression  about  a  person  at 
a  first  glance. 

After  I  had  spoken  a  few  words  to  him,  he  seemed  to 
turn  aside  for  a  moment,  and  I  saw  a  short,  but  well-built 
man,  with  a  fairly  long,  divided,  yellow  beard,  and  dark,  red- 
dish hair,  thick,  but  not  long — just  long  enough  to  be  turned 
up  shortly  and  thickly  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  His  face  was 
pale,  and  there  were  two  or  three  deep  lines  across  his  fore- 
head, which  for  a  moment  looked  so  broad  that  I  thought  it 
a  malformation.  His  look  gave  me  a  momentary  impression 
of  quiet  and  good  determination  and  anxiety — the  anxiety 
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that  one  sees  on  the  face  of  a  man  who  is  anxious  to  get  his 
work  perfectly  done.  I  remember  this  well  now,  but  it  did 
not  impress  me  at  the  time.  What  did  strike  me  for  a  second 
was  that  he  looked  like  a  Frenchman,  and  how  much  I  dis- 
liked that  sort  of  beard.  Instantly  afterwards,  what  I  saw 
was  my  ideal  of  quiet  happiness  and  manly  beauty,  corres- 
ponding better  to  the  impression  I  had  first  received.  I 
thought,  for  a  second,  that  either  I  had  laboured  under  a 
wrong  conception,  or  else  that  he  had  greatly  changed  his 
expression. 

After  this,  another  very  curious  thing  happened,  which  I 
could  not  account  for,  and  which  troubled  me  for  more  than 
a  year  from  the  time  that  I  first  wrote  the  whole  thing  out ; 
that  is,  from  the  time  that  I  first  had  to  think  about  it  and 
examine  it  very  minutely.  He  seemed  to  disappear  for  a 
moment  from  my  sight,  and  then  to  appear  again  a  little 
further  away  from  me,  while  at  the  same  time  his  face  seemed 
to  have  changed,  and  to  have  assumed  a  very  animal  look. 
I  thought  it  very  peculiar ;  but,  after  a  few  moments,  this 
expression  or  appearance  changed  again  so  instantaneously, 
that  I  thought  again  I  was  mistaken. 

After  we  started  to  walk  down  the  field,  he  never  changed, 
and  the  impression  I  had  the  whole  of  that  time,  and  after- 
wards, was  that  he  was  the  most  perfect  type  of  manhood 
that  I  had  ever  seen. 

Now  the  change  to  an  animal  look  in  such  a  perfect  face 
was  too  pronounced  to  be  merely  a  false  impression  on  my 
part.  Much  as  I  was  tempted  to  regard  it  as  such  and  to  let 
it  slide,  I  could  not  do  so.  I  do  not  like  writing  about  it  at 
all ;  but  the  only  explanation  that  I  can  offer  for  the  change, 
which  did  not  alarm  me  in  the  least,  but  simply  made  me  think 
how  strange  it  was  that  he  was  not  really  like  what  I  first 
thought,  is  this  :  I  remember  for  a  few  seconds  hoping  that 
such  a  splendid  man  would  not  settle  down  in  that  place, 
for,  if  he  did,  no  woman  would  look  at  anyone  else.  Directly 
afterwards  I  shook  off  a  thought  which  I  recognised  as  mean 
and  contemptible,  and  what  I  said  later  on  I  honestly  and 
truly  meant.  For  a  long  time  I  thought  that  the  change  of 
appearance  in  this  phase,  and  in  this  alone,  corresponded  to 
my  thoughts ;  but  I  have  since  concluded  that  he  disappeared 
from  my  sight  as  soon  as  my  thoughts  became  in  the  smallest 
degree  evil,  and  that  someone  else,  a  sort  of  diabolical  likeness 
of  him,  appeared  until  I  had  completely  banished  such 
thoughts,  when  he  once  again  came  back.1  The  changes  were 
so  instantaneous,  however,  that  they  seemed  to  me  to  be 
changes  of  the  same  person. 

(i)  This  has  made  me  realise  that,  after  this  life,  we  will  be  with  those  whose 
thoughts  correspond  to  our  own. 
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One  other  point  is  that,  although  he  changed  in  height 
and  appearance,  his  clothes  never  changed ;  and  this,  doubt- 
less, is  one  of  the  things  that  made  me  think  it  was  the  same 
man,  and  kept  me  from  thinking  that  he  was  not  an  ordinary 
man. 

I  remember,  also,  that,  after  he  had  apparently  left,  I 
felt  the  good  inward  feelings  or  promptings  which  had  been 
influencing  me  previously  as  strongly  as  when  he  was  with 
me,  and  they  continued  strong  for  some  little  time.  Without 
connecting  them  for  an  instant  with  him,  they  made  me  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  rise  earlier  and  work  harder,  determined  to 
do  the  best  I  could  at  distasteful  work,  leaving  the  rest  to 
God,  and  determined  to  cease  dancing  attendance  on  any 
woman  until  I  had  made  a  definite  success  of  my  life  and 
work,  when  I  might,  perhaps,  do  so  with  reasonable  and  proper 
hope  and  true  honour.  If  I  had  only  stuck  to  it,  and  fol- 
lowed the  good  advice  he  gave  me,  I  would  give  my  evidence 
and  opinion  now  with  all  the  fearlessness  outwardly,  and 
strength  inwardly,  and  with  all  the  moral  weight  that  attaches 
by  a  just  law  of  God  to  a  good  and  well-spent  life. 

Of  course,  I  have  been  asked  whether  I  noticed  anything 
peculiar  about  the  doctor's  hands.  I  did  not ;  neither  did 
the  disciples  at  Emmaus.  The  only  thing  I  did  notice,  when 
I  shook  hands  with  him  at  parting,  was  that  the  ball  of  his 
thumb  was  extraordinarily  full  and  well  developed.  If  I  had 
noticed  anything  else,  I  should  have  known  at  once,  and  would 
instantly  have  fallen  upon  my  knees,  and  the  whole  of  this 
record  might  have  been  very  different. 


"  Where  we  disavow 
Being  keeper  to  our  brother,  we're  his  Cain." 

— E.  B.  BROWNING. 

Whoso  has  felt  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest 
Cannot  confound,  nor  doubt  Him,  nor  deny ; 

Yea,  with  one  voice,  O  world,  though  thou  deniest, 
Stand  thou  on  that  side — for  on  this  am  I." 

— MYERS. 

"  Not  from  arrogant  pride 
Nor  over-boldness  fail  they  who  have  striven 
To  tell  what  they  have  heard — yet  find  no  voice 
For  such  high  message." 

— C.  MORRIS. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

RESULTS,    CONCLUSIONS,   AND   REMARKS. 

I  do  not  understand  it ;  I  cannot  explain  it ;  I  can  only 
remember  it  and  relate  it.  What  others  cannot 
understand  when  they  read,  they  will  know  in  the  day 
of  their  visitation,  as  Thomas  a  Kempis  says.  If  they 
will  look  at  the  Introduction  and  the  footnotes  again,  it  may 
help  them.  I  have  tried  to  write  on  very  difficult  and  deli- 
cate matters  as  nicely  and  yet  as  fully  as  I  can ;  if  I  have 
failed,  my  intention  has  been  honest. 

There  are  a  few  conclusions  that  I  can  make,  some  results 
attained,  and  some  remarks  that  I  would  like  to  add. 

One  result  is — I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

I  also  know  that  there  is  only  one  thing  that  matters 
very  much,  and  that  is  sin ;  and  I  am  about  as  afraid  of 
it  as  I  am  of  cancer  or  insanity.  I  know  that  the  spiritual 
world  is  far  more  closely  connected  with  this  world  than 
most  people  imagine ;  and  I  know  that  if  I  persevere  in 
doing  good,  after  death  I  shall  see  men  and  women  just 
as  I  do  now,  only  perfectly  happy  and  perfectly  healthy, 
and  with  minds  free  from  any  bondage  and  from  all  inclina- 
tion to  sin.  I  do  not  think  that  everything  I  saw,  or  felt,  or 
thought  was  real  or  true ;  I  know  there  are  such  things  as 
hallucinations,  and  I  saw  phantasms  and  suffered  from  delu- 
sions. Two  sets  of  forces  were  at  work,  and,  because  of  my 
sin  and  want  of  self-control,  the  enemy  had  great  power 
against  me,  especially  in  the  way  of  trying  to  confuse  mat- 
ters, and  giving  the  whole  thing  the  appearance  of  nothing 
but  insanity.  But  the  most  important  things  were  real. 
My  guardian  in  the  asylum  was  real,  and  the  insurance 
doctor  was  real,  because  my  guardian  said  so ;  the  drought 
was  real ;  and  my  repentance  was  real,  though  it  was  also 
supernatural ;  and  the  voice,  when  I  was  partaking  of  Holy 
Communion  for  the  sick,  was  real ;  and  many  other  things 
besides. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  guardian  in  the 
Australian  asylum  was  exactly  the  very  person  I  thought 
he  was  the  second  time  I  set  eyes  on  him,  and  that  he  said 
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he  was.  To  give  all  my  reasons  would  be  to  write  the  whole 
story  over  again ;  but  a  few  main  heads  may  be  shortly 
recalled  : — 

1.  I   had   seen  him  in  vivid  child-dreams  many  years 
before  I  ever  saw  him  in  a  waking  state.     [This  has  a  very 
strong  effect  on  me  personally,  which  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  communicate  to  others.] 

2.  He  shewed  me  in  a  marvellous  manner  that  he  knew 
not  only  my  past  life,   but  important  crises  in  my  future 
life ;    for  instance,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  my  second  attack 
of  insanity.     This  has  helped  me  to  realise  that  really  and 
truly  "  my  times  are  in  God's  hand." 

3.  He  could  appear  and  disappear  when  he  liked,  and 
he  could  be  in  more  places  than  one  at  the  same  time. 

4.  I  know  that  he  loved  me,  and  that  he  did  everything 
he  possibly  could  to  set  me  right  and  make  me  good,  by 
example,  by  encouragement,  by  shewing,  by  teaching,  and 
by  the  gentlest  kindness.1 

5.  He  told  me  that  he  never  needed  to  go  to  confession, 
and  I  know  he  spoke  the 'truth. 

6.  He  knew  all  about  the  insurance  doctor  at  a  time 
when  I  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  doctor  was 
not  an  ordinary  man. 

7.  He  said  very  quietly  from  himself,  and  not  from  any- 
one else,  that  Australia  would  get  seven  years  of  drought, 
and  he  told  me  to  tell  people  so.     I  told  those  whom  I  knew, 
and  it  came  to  pass. 

8.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  forgotten  it, 
the  thing  having  been  hid  from  me  because  of  sin  and  blind- 
ness, his  voice  spoke  loud  and  clear,  just  after  I  had  received, 
in  deep  contrition,  Holy  Sacrament  for  the  sick,  the  most 
solemn    occasion    possible   in    human    experience.     He    told 
me  then  that  he  would  never  despise  a  contrite  heart,  and  to 
tell  the  people  of  Australia  that  their  chief  town  would  be 
destroyed.     This  has  made  me  know,  by  feeling  and  by  hear- 
ing, that  God  Himself  is  really  and  truly  present  in  the  Holy 
Sacrament.     Before  this,  I  never  thought  that  it  was  more 
than  an  in  memoriam  ceremony. 

(i)  I  should  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  look  after  a  fairly  intelligent 
mental  patient  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  latter  knowing  more 
about  his  nature  than  any  other  human  being.  If  I  were  to  express  in  a 
word  my  impression  of  my  guardian,  I  should  say — true  unconscious  good- 
ness and  the  deepest  and  best  affection.  His  views  on  the  Pope  and 
authority  were  so  sane  that  he  certainly  was  no  ordinary  Catholic  peasant. 
I  possessed  an  inherited  and  perhaps  insane  abhorrence  for  the  very  name. 
In  answer  to  questions  of  mine,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Church  had  a 
right  to  have  a  visible  head,  and  had  reason  in  respecting  and  obeying 
him  ;  that  he  was  a  man  like  other  men,  not  a  Divine  man  ;  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  make  mistakes,  but  that  the  Church  would  not  teach 
soul-endangering  error. 
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May  God  repent  Him  of  the  evil ;  but,  unless  there  is  a 
religious  revival  throughout  Australia,  this  second  visita- 
tion will  most  surely  take  place.1  God's  arm  is  not  shortened 
that  He  cannot  punish,  or  weakened  that  He  cannot  save. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Almighty  God  Himself,  before 
the  incarnation  of  His  Son,  appeared  at  times  upon  the  earth 
in  a  human  form.  The  incarnation  of  our  Lord  as  true  man 
would  certainly  go  to  prove  this  rather  than  disprove  it. 
No  rightly  constituted  creature  is  meant  to  regard  God  as 
Mind,  Law,  and  Tendency.  He  has  given  rise  to  these 
things,  and  has  created  them,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  has 
even  endowed  men  with  such  powers.  In  the  exercise  of 
these  very  powers,  such  as  reason  and  freewill  and  foresight, 
men  are  enabled  to  form  plans,  and  even  change  their  minds 
to  suit  altered  circumstances,  and  are  so  far  made  in  God's 
image ;  but  He  is  not  these  things  alone.  I  cannot  love 
such  things,  no  matter  how  wonderful  I  may  think  them. 
I  cannot  love  the  law  of  Gravitation,  or  a  tendency  to 
Evolution,  or  even  a  mind  of  Omniscient  Ability,  able  to  plan, 
to  create,  and  to  sustain  such  wonders.  I  can  only  love  a 
definite  Person,  and  that  a  perfect  and  perfectly  human 
person.  That  is  why  God  gave  us  His  Son  to  be  perfect 
and  yet  true  man,  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  craving  of  true 
human  hearts  for  a  personal  judge,  and  that  is  why  we  kneel 
with  thankfulness  at  the  words,  "  et  homo  factus  est." 
Those  who  cannot  endure  an  anthropomorphic  view  of  God 
lose  a  great  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation.  I  can 
love  a  God  who  can  be  justly  angry  with  His  children,  and 
leave  them  to  punishment  because  they  have  brought  it  on 
themselves,  and  yet  can  turn  aside  with  more  than  human 
grief,  and  say,  in  broken  accents  :  "I  have  nourished  and 
brought  up  children,  but  they  have  despised  Me  "  (Is.  i.  2).2 

The  prophet's  own  deep  feelings,  when  and  while  they 
were  being  powerfully  acted  upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  re- 
flected faithfully  and  truly  the  feelings  of  God  the  Father 
Himself,  though  mingled  with  the  idiosyncracies  of  their 
own  persons,  and  blurred  by  the  vehicle  of  flesh.  Our  Lord 
not  only  always  reflected  God  perfectly,  but  was  God,  and 
God  was  always  in  Him. 

I  know  I  must  seem  to  be  as  one  that  mocks,  and  the 
laconic  verdict  of  most  people  will  run  :  "  Poor  chap — sun- 
stroke, solar  myths,  padded  cell."  They  may  admit  my 
desire  to  tell  the  truth,  but  wisely  hint  at  subjective  emana- 
tions out  of  an  excited  brain.  There  were,  doubtless,  such 

(1)  I  know  nothing  about  the  country  now,  but  I  know  that,  twenty  years  ago, 

religion  and  God's  ministers  were  despised. 

(2)  He  is  a  God  whose  distress  at  the  unbelief  and  backsliding  of  many  can  be 

comforted  by  the  faithfulness  of  His  tnie  servants  (2  Mace.  vii.  6). 
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things,  and  my  brain  was  excited  for  a  time,  but  there  was 
a  meaning  even  in  such  emanations,  and  the  most  important 
things  occurred  when  I  was  perfectly  cool  and  collected. 
And  seven  years  bad  drought  is  an  objective  sort  of  thing. 

I  have  given  the  whole  thing  accurately,  and  it  is  a  true 
thing,  modern  or  mediaeval  absurdity  though  it  may,  at  first 
sight,  appear.  It  has  made  me  believe  absolutely  in  what 
St.  Paul  calls  the  ancient  absurdity  of  the  cross  ;  and  anything 
that  does  that  for  a  man  is  no  absurdity  in  the  sight  of  God. 
As  far  as  truth  and  accuracy  go,  I  know  well  that  "  no  liars 
shall  be  there,"  and  I  also  know  a  little  of  the  meaning  of 
body  and  soul  being  cast  into  hell ;  in  other  words,  I  know 
better  than  most  men  what  I  can  get,  and  that  ought  to  be 
some  guarantee  of  my  anxiety  to  avoid  all  falsehood.  Doubts 
may  be  expressed  as  to  the  amount  of  my  consciousness  at 
the  time,  and  my  ability  to  remember  correctly.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  those  who  were  with  me  before  I  had  to  go  to  an 
asylum  for  the  second  time  have  been  astonished  at  the 
accuracy  of  my  memory.  A  call,  no  matter  in  what  way — 
for  God  chooses  His  own  ways  and  agents — to  faith,  repent- 
ance, works,  unity  of  doctrine,  obedience  to  the  true  authority 
of  the  Church  in  spiritual  matters,  and  reverence  for  and 
recognition  of  her  sacraments,  is  not  from  below. 

I  can  say  nothing  about  the  personnel  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy ;  it  would  ill  become  me.  I  never  was  interested 
in  the  matter.  I  do  not  know  ;  they  know  themselves.  The 
few  I  have  ever  met  were  quiet,  godly  men.  I  can  say  this 
with  certainty,  however :  that,  once  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, the  best  form,  or  the  best  system  of  religion,  or  the 
best  sacraments  never  saved  any  man  or  priest  without 
genuine  response  on  his  part,  and  persevering  efforts  to 
become  like  our  Lord,  as  well  as  receiving  Him  in  Com- 
munion. 

It  is  quite  possible,  nay,  probable,  that  some  readers 
may  receive  sudden  access  to  belief  in  the  devil.  But  I 
don't  want  people  to  believe  anything  new :  I  want  them 
to  believe  the  old  thing  harder  than  ever.  Men  who  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  devil  is  in  someone  else  have  very 
great  need  to  examine  themselves.  Protestants  would  do 
well  to  notice  that  it  was  out  of  the  Protestant  Rite  of  Holy 
Communion  that  the  voice  spoke,  and  Roman  Catholics 
should  not  forget  that  the  owner  of  the  voice  said  he  was 
more  of  a  Roman  Catholic  than  anything  else.  My  faith, 
and  the  experience  which  led  to  it,  is  not  rooted  in  rebellion, 
but  renewed  in  repentance ;  and  yet  I  know  that  it  is  not  by 
the  roots  a  thing  is  known,  but  by  the  fruits. 

I  am  quite  sane  enough  to  see  that  the  -number  of  the 
things  I  have  seen  and  heard,  the  simpleness  of  some  and  the 
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grandeur  of  others,  may  be  discredited  by  Christians  and 
mocked  at  by  the  world.  It  has  been  the  case  in  the  past 
that  blasphemers  have  mocked,  while  believers  have  brought 
accusations  of  pride  and  blasphemy  ;  and  the  half-unwilling, 
•determined  performance  of  duty  has  been  mistaken  for  un- 
necessary presumption  and  self-assertion.  It  would  be  easy 
for  me  to  reduce  the  number  of  extraordinary  occurrences, 
and  of  visions  and  voices,  and  to  eliminate  any  that  seem 
absurd,  and  it  would  be  easier  still  to  rest  in  quiet  contem- 
plation ;  but  I  cannot  do  so,  and  the  parable  of  the  talent 
reminds  me  that  I  must  not. 

I  know  nothing  of  theology  and  tradition  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  I  had  written  out  this  account  that  I  discovered 
there  were  such  things  as  real  religious  experiences  now-a- 
days.  I  am  doing  the  only  thing  that  seems  open  to  me ; 
and  a  man  is  not  guilty  for  failing — he  is  only  guilty  for  not 
trying.  I  know  that  there  is  a  fearful  condemnation  of  idle 
and  filthy  dreamers ;  but  accusers  should  be  certain  that 
their  epithets  are  just.  If  I  went  in  person  and  blazoned 
forth  an  abridged  account  of  my  experiences,  I  might  give 
a  false  impression,  and  I  should  certainly  be  called  a  bump- 
tious braggart.  I  do  not  think  I  am  expected  to  succeed 
now,  for  common  sense  and  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  world 
tell  me  I  shall  be  thought  a  mediaeval  madman.  But  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  Church  doctrine  and  of  Holy  Scripture,  corres- 
ponding with  internal  evidence,  make  me  know  that  I  am 
right ;  for  the  thing  was  unsought  by  me,  and  it  caused  a 
turning,  and  gave  me  faith,  and  a  chance  of  salvation,  and 
shewed  me  in  what  frightful  danger  I  had  been.  My  feelings 
were  genuine,  and  my  intentions  are  pure,  and  not  self- 
interested  ;  and,  such  being  the  case  to  my  own  certain 
knowledge,  God  would  not  allow  Church  doctrine  to  be  void, 
or  anything  absolutely  genuine  to  be  utterly  deceived  in  any 
important  respect.  It  would  be  cowardice,  and  not  humility, 
if  I  did  not  try  to  make  it  known.  My  motive  is  simply  to 
give  the  message,  and  I  am  now  striving  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  me,  and  that  is  my  own  personal  guarantee  that  it 
is  from  the  right  quarter.  Definitely  and  concisely,  the  mes- 
sage is  that  all  the  scattered  churches  of  Christ  should  unite, 
under  one  system  of  teaching  and  discipline.  That  that 
system  should  be,  or  should  closely  approximate  to  the 
present  Roman  system,  and  should  certainly  not  be  built 
-on  the  shifting  sands  of  independent  judgment1  and  private 
interpretations.  Also  that  this  is  the  last  genuine  message 

<i)  Conscience  is,  of  course,  a  God-given  faculty;  but  we  must  check  our  con- 
science by,  not  smother  it  in,  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  An  individual 
conscience  may  go  wrong,  or  become  perverted,  and  lead  others  astray, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mormon  missionaries. 
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from  the  right  quarter  of  the  spiritual  world.  By  the  Roman 
system  I  do  not  mean  what  many  people  regard  as  the 
Roman  system — a  system  of  splendidly  organised  exclusive- 
ness  and  selfishness,  and  of  divine  honours  paid  to  pompous 
clerics ;  but  I  do  mean  a  system  of  unity,  and  the  sinking  of 
differences,  and  proper  deference  paid  to  the  teaching 
authority  of  properly  commissioned  ministers  on  matters 
of  doctrine  and  morals,  and  their  right  of  Christian  and 
humane  (not  inhuman)  discipline. 

In  thus  bluntly  stating  matters,  I  know  that  I  run  the 
risk  of  such  epithets  as  "  poor  megalomaniac."  And  yet  I 
am  the  last  person  to  think  that  great  emotional  disturb- 
ance, accompanied  by  moral  change,  is  the  highest  form  of 
God's  working  in  man.  Those  who  have  led  quiet  and 
godly  lives  are  on  firmer  ground,  and  have  no  past  to  be 
ashamed  of.  But,  if  they  are  truly  good,  they  should  rejoice 
like  the  angels  of  heaven,  who  rejoice  when  they  see  God's 
power  actively  interfering  to  save  sinners.  They  should 
rejoice  just  as  sailors  rejoice  when,  every  now  and  then, 
they  catch  sight  of  the  flashes  of  their  harbour  light-house 
piercing  the  darkness  of  a  stormy  night. 

I  have  learned,  of  course,  that  the  Church  militant  pro- 
claims the  following  things,  amongst  others,  as  tests  of 
demonic  invasion : — 

1.  The  knowledge  of  future  events. 

2.  Levitation,  or  lightness  and  suspension  of  the  body. 

3.  The  exhibition  of  great  physical  strength. 

And  the  Church  is  right ;  but  these  things  may  also  be 
certain  signs  of  God's  presence.  Our  Lord  and  the  apostles 
had  the  first  two  signs,  and  David  and  Samson  had,  at  times, 
experience  of  the  third. 

I  must  say  that  my  own  desire,  at  the  beginning,  was  to 
do  anything  rather  than  give  evidence  in  favour  of  Rome  or 
Roman  teaching  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  Holy 
Writ.1  She  was  an  hereditary  foe,  and  lay  under  the  ban 
of  greed  and  ferocity,  treachery  and  formalism ;  and  yet  I 
have  discovered  that  my  best  inward  feelings,  at  certain 
critical  periods  of  my  life,  without  taking  into  consideration 
what  I  have  seen  or  heard  at  all,  correspond  in  a  most 
miraculous  manner  to  what  I  may  call  cut-and-dried  Roman 
Catholic  theology.  I  cannot  repeat  too  often  that,  before 
these  things  happened,  I  knew  practically  nothing  of  Church 
doctrine,  or  ceremonies,  or  New  Testament  mysteries.  I 
had  forgotten  even  the  little  I  once  learned  in  the  Catechism, 
and,  had  I  been  questioned  about  such  things,  I  should  have 

(i)  Until  I  wrote  this  record  out  carefully,  I  had  intended  entering  the  Anglican 
ministry ;  but  I  have  made  no  mistake,  and  it  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  me. 
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said  that  they  were  of  no  practical  sense  or  use  whatever. 
If  further  pressed,  I  should  have  added  that  many  things 
mentioned  distinctly  in  Holy  Scripture,  instead  of  being 
realities,  were  mere  figures  of  speech  and  symbols.  Indeed, 
it  strikes  me  forcibly  that  when  I  was  considered  most  sane 
I  was  most  mad,  and  now  that  I  am  thought  mad,  I  am  in 
truth  most  sane.  Of  spiritualism,  I  only  knew  the  name, 
and  that  in  connection  with  table-lifting  humbug  alone. 
Of  psychology,  theosophy,  astral  bodies,  crystal-gazing, 
necromancy,  subliminal  consciousness,  sub-conscious  self, 
automatic  writing,  trance  utterances,  or  any  other  phenomena 
of  occult  or  forbidden  sciences,  I  did  not  even  know  the 
name.  Being  entirely  given  up  to  a  life  of  out-door  sport 
and  games,  which  I  enjoyed,  and  would  enjoy  again,  I  had 
ridicule  for,  and  healthy  prejudice  against,  anything  savour- 
ing of  spiritualism,  ghosts,  or  an  unseen  world.  And  I  now 
have  a  more  than  healthy  prejudice — a  strong  and  determined 
religious  conviction,  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  and  my  own  unsought  experiences. 

Ignorance,  however,  is  not  a  blessing  when  there  is 
time  and  opportunity  to  learn  what  is  legitimate  ;  and  I  have 
read  a  good  deal  during  the  last  two  years.1  It  all  "  trickles 
softly  through  my  head,  like  water  through  a  sieve,"  and  I 
cannot  remember  it ;  but  it  all  helps  me  to  realise  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  not  an  eccentric  carpenter,  and  it  confirms 
me  in  the  reality  of  my  own  experiences,  which  I  do  remem- 
ber very  clearly.  I  have  also  a  better  understanding  of  two 
statements :  "  Jesus  Christ  was  exalted  to  give  repent- 
ance, and  "  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall 
judge  a  man  in  the  last  day."2 

Of  course,  there  are  many  objections  to  receiving  my 
evidence,  and  I  have  been  asked  questions  that  I  cannot 
possibly  answer ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  know  nothing 
because  I  do  not  know  everything.  I  acknowledge  that  super- 
stition is  not  faith  ;  but  agnosticism  is  certainly  not  humility. 
Those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  even  after 
chastisement,  will  find  almost  as  great  difficulty  in  crediting 
any  of  my  statements  as  those  who  do  not  thiak  that  there 

(1)  The  Bible,  several  lives  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  Foreign  Protestantism  in 

the  Church  of  England  (Wirgman),  The  Catholic  Faith  (Griffith  Thomas), 
James"  Religious  Experiences,  Worship  in  Heaven  and  on  Earth,  a  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  text-books,  a  number  of  books  on  Insanity,  and 
thousands  of  pages  condemning  all  the  supposed  errors  and  abominations 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  etc.,  etc. 

(2)  These  words  shew  how  necessary  it  is  for  everyone  to  learn  the  words  of 

Christ,  and  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  New  Testament,  and  yet  not  to 
use  it  in  order  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Church.  No  man  who 
is  not  a  fool  would  put  himself  into  the  position  of  being  examined  for 
bis  life  on  words  he  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  read,  mark,  and  learn. 

18 
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is  such  a  thing  as  sin  at  all.  To  cast  up  the  sins  of  my  past 
life  as  a  bar  to  the  possibility  of  God's  personal  and  active 
interference  would  not  only  be  false  to  all  that  is  called 
faith,  but  illogical  and  unnatural  on  the  facts  before  you. 
God  works  naturally,  that  is,  reasonably,  in  the  moral  sphere, 
and  it  would  be  unnatural  for  me  to  be  given  even  a  show 
of  bitter  repentance  if  I  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  to 
repent  for,  or  to  be  judged  and  punished  if  there  was  nothing 
to  be  punished  for.  Injustice  itself  must  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  this  remark.  My  conviction  of  sin  is  one  of  my 
strongest  proofs  that  God  was  actively  at  work.  My  repent- 
ance was  sincere,  and  my  penance  was  not  nominal.  A  big 
attempt  was  made,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  home  to  me 
the  reality  of  certain  events  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  God's  mercy  and  love  were  shew  in  the  nature 
and  manner  of  the  penance,  which  impressed  on  an  unstable 
character,  lest  I  should  again  forget,  the  memory  of  far  more 
fearful  punishment,  when  the  just  was  punished  for  the 
unjust — punishment  endured  for  me,  but  unheeded  by  me. 
It  has  made  me  realise  just  a  little  of  what  the  Son  of  God 
had  to  go  through  for  me,  better  than  anything  else  could 
possibly  have  done. 

Some  may  say  that  the  whole  thing  springs  from  per- 
fectly natural  causes — hysteria  and  madness,  the  natural 
result  of  vice.  I  cannot  deny  the  accusation  by  a  direct 
rebuttal.  The  children  of  the  market-place  usually  ascribe 
any  "visions  or  voices  vouchsafed"  to  the  unnatural  con- 
tinency  and  self-repression  of  the  Catholic  monk  or  nun, 
and  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  their  philosophy  to  put  mine 
down  to  directly  opposite  causes ;  and  yet  no  fair-minded 
person  could  put  down  the  facts  before  him  to  ordinary 
insanity  or  hysteria.  I  was  allowed  to  be  aware  of  the  powers 
at  work,  and  permitted  to  recover  sufficiently  to  give  cohe- 
rent evidence.  Most  of  those  whom  it  has  been  necessary 
to  teach,  and  who  have  deserved  to  suffer  in  this  way,  have 
not  been  allowed  to  do  this,  but  have  passed  quietly  through 
the  wicket-gate  of  death  into  the  other  world.  The  supposi- 
tion of  ordinary  hysteria  I  can  afford  to  dismiss  with  the 
contempt  which  it  deserves.  I  have  no  physical  signs  of 
insanity  or  any  malformation.  I  am  six  feet  in  height,  twelve 
stone  in  weight,  and  40  inches  round  the  chest.  This,  of 
course,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Christianity,  for 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Timothy  were  small,  and  the  latter,  at  any 
rate,  a  very  delicate  man ;  but  it  may  go  to  counteract  the 
above  insinuation.  In  any  case,  the  strongest  men  will 
become  weak  in  death  and  judgment  before  Almighty  Power, 
and  before  Him  in  whom  are  all  the  springs  of  life  and  action. 
Before  the  Eternal,  the  oldest  of  us  is  a  child ;  and  in  our 
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judgment,  which  will  be  thorough,  the  measure  will  be  what 
a  good  child  would  do  or  think  under  the  circumstances, 
not  how  a  clever  man  would  evade  the  issues.  We  will  be 
reduced  to  bed-rock  qualities  and  passions,  though  we  will 
receive  at  the  same  time  tremendous  help  through  Christ's 
passion  and  His  sacraments. 

It  may  be  said  that,  if  what  I  say  is  true,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  sin,  in  order  to  be  shewn.  It  was  not,  and  never  was, 
my  intention  to  try  and  force  the  hand  of  God  to  rescue  me. 
Any  such  intention  would  of  itself  preclude  salvation.  My 
life  was  one  of  weakness  and  indifference,  rather  than  honest 
doubt ;  but  there  was  no  deliberate  intention  to  fight  against 
God,  or  force  on  any  event ;  indeed,  quite  the  reverse.  One 
must  do  the  sum  to  prove  it,  and  such  cavillers  might  not 
consider  it  a  fortunate  thing  to  have  to  receive  the  shewing 
I  received,  and  at  the  end  of  it  be  considered  lunatic  when- 
ever they  spoke  about  it.1  I  know  well  that  my  "  poor 
griefs  have  not  grown  more  than  other  men  have  known," 
or  a  hundredth  part  of  it,  but  they  are  big  enough  for  me. 
Everything  is  in  proportion  to  an  individual's  strength,  and 
it  is  a  great  strain  on  any  man  to  know  that  he  is  thought 
peculiar.  Disposition  is  hardly  a  safe  guide,  for  it  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  the  strength  of  the  enemies  allowed  to  fight 
against  one,  upon  one's  health,  and  upon  another  man's 
point  of  view.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pharisees, 
John  the  Baptist  was  an  irritable  and  foul-mouthed  lunatic. 

I  lay  no  claim  to  infallibility,  as  regards  any  thoughts 
or  expressions  of  opinion.  Two  sets  of  forces  were  at  work ; 
but  those  that  are  for  me  are  stronger  than  those  that  be 
against  me,  as  long  as  I  do  my  best.  What  I  saw  I  saw,  as 
I  have  recorded  it,  and  not  in  my  dreams  (except  where 
expressly  stated)  ;  and  what  I  heard  I  heard  clearly ;  and  I 
claim  no  privilege  but  that  which  most  men  grant  to  very 
real  suffering  and  very  great  and  not  unreasonable  fear — 
that  is,  a  sympathetic  hearing. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  other  visible  witnesses  of  all  that 
I  actually  saw  and  felt  and  heard,  and  this  seems  like  a  very 
weak  point.  But  the  effect  that  these  things  had  on  me  was 
more  or  less  apparent  to  a  number  of  people  on  both  occa- 
sions, and  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  did  not  very 
much  matter,  for  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand.  Some 
may  see  in  this  effect  proof  of  their  tremendous  reality,  others 
may  be  so  constituted  as  to  think  the  reverse.  The  fact 


as  Brown- 

He 


(i)  I  count  myself  more  than  fortunate  all  the  same,  for  so  great  a  man  as  Bi 

ing  prayed  God  to  drive  him  mad  sooner  than  let  him  lose  his  faith,  nc 
was  better  able  than  most  men  to  see  the  tremendous  importance  of  it. 
I  cannot  see  that  the  mere  fact  of  passing  through  death  will  necessarily 
give  us  faith,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  short  time. 

18 — 2 
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that  I  was  twice  put  into  an  asylum  should  go  towards  pre- 
venting any  suggestion  that  I  have  concocted  the  whole 
story,  for  it  was  the  last  place  in  the  world  I  wanted  to  go  to. 
You  may  tell  me  I  imagined  what  I  saw  and  heard,  but  you 
cannot  tell  me  I  imagined  that  I  was  twice  certified.  I  was, 
very  apparently  and  genuinely,  in  an  abnormal  state,  and 
there  was  an  immediate  judgment  upon  myself,  and  it  caused 
me  much  distress.  Of  course,  you  may  tell  me  I  am  trying 
to  wriggle  out  of  it,  and  put  a  good  complexion  on  it,  when 
I  am  in  reality  trying  to  say,  "  from  one  learn  all."  You 
may  say  that  you  see  no  extenuating  circumstances  in  my 
case,  and  ask  why  I  should  be  chosen  for  special  warning  and 
special  mercy.  My  only  answer  is  that  He  Himself  has 
said,  "  I  will  have  mercy  upon  whom  I  will  have  mercy," 
and  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  give  me  a  chance  of  salva- 
tion. What  I  have  been  shewn  and  put  through  has  simply 
given  me  a  chance  of  escaping  from  hell. 

Few  people  know  what  a  punishment  a  short  period  of 
real  madness  is,  or  even  a  period  of  deep  depression.  We 
must  each  one  of  us,  at  his  or  her  appointed  hour,  stand 
alone,  not  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd,  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ ;  and  He  requires  truth  in  the  inward  parts. 
No  saint  could  wish  for  greater  joy ;  no  sinner  could  fear  a 
more  dread  apocalypse.  Even  the  most  bloodthirsty  con- 
queror and  dissolute  pagan  would  hesitate,  if  he  knew  that 
his  latter  end  meant  an  everlasting  headache ;  and  it  is 
worse,  far  worse,  than  that. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  look  on  madness  as  comic  opera 
would  look  at  sin,  or  death,  or  anything  in  the  same  light. 

I  have  been  asked  about  harlequinades,  and  whether  I 
have  ever  read  any  old  miracle  or  morality  plays.1  Until 

(i)  I  have  since  read  a  little,  and  feel  inclined  to  take  off  my  hat  to  the  old 
moralists — they  knew  so  much.  A  short  extract  from  a  book  on  the  oldest 
of  these  plays  may  not  be  out  of  place : — "  The  play  begins  by  the  World, 
the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil  coming  on  the  stage,  each  boasting  of  his  might. 
Then  poor  Humanum  Genus  (mankind)  enters  naked,  save  for  his  chrism 
cloth,  and  conscious  of  his  helplessness.  The  first  struggle  for  his  soul 
is  between  the  good  and  bad  angels,  and  the  bad  win,  whereupon  the  good 
retire  with  grief.  In  the  next  act,  Mankind  is  presented  to  Mr.  Mundus 
(the  World),  and  by  him  confided  to  the  care  of  Pleasure,  Folly,  etc., 
and  ultimately  to  the  Devil,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Deadly  Sins,  each  of 
whom  enters  with  an  appropriate  speech.  After  a  time,  Mankind's  good 
angel  calls  to  his  aid  Confessio  and  Shrift,  and,  with  the  help  of  Pene- 
tencia,  the  sinner  is  converted  and  reconciled,  and  safely  lodged  in  the 
Castle  of  Perseverance,  there  to  await  the  fresh  assaults  of  his  enemies. 
These  are  not  delayed,  and  in  the  next  act  Miss  Detraction  and  Mr. 
Flibbertigibbet  Backbiter  bring  the  news  of  Mankind's  conversion  to  Caro, 
and  they  all  go  and  report  to  Mr.  Mundus.  But,  while  the  forces  of  hell 
are  mustering,  those  of  heaven  are  not  idle,  and  Love,  Abstinence,  Chastity, 
Carefulness.  Benevolence,  Humility,  Good  Work  successively  enter  with 
exhortations.  The  Deadly  Sins  then  advance,  led  by  Pride  and  Belial, 
but  the  Virtues  meet  the  assault  with  roses  (emblems  of  Christ's  passion), 
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I  was  asked  about  them,  I  did  not  know  there  were  such 
things.  I  have  also  heard  about  the  Festival  of  Fools  and 
the  Coronation  of  an  Ass.  You  may  tell  me  all  my  experi- 
ences were  known  before.  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  did  not  know 
this,  and  if  it  is  so,  it  goes  to  shew  that  I  am  telling  the  truth 
Later  on  it  will  be  known  who  is  the  fool — the  man  who  turns 
from  wickedness  and  unbelief,  or  the  man  who  continues 
therein.  It  may  well  be  hinted,  with  regard  to  these  exper- 
iences, that  "  God  never  made  a  good  thing  but  the  devil 
made  a  parody  of  it."  But,  supposing  this  whole  record  is 
a  pitiful  parody  of  Scripture,  there  cannot  be  a  parody  of 
events  that  never  took  place.  And  even  if  you  only  prove 
the  existence  of  devils,  you  must,  a  fortiori,  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  I  can  give  my  solemn  assurance  that  many 
of  the  things  that  took  place  were  no  pantomime  for  me. 

If  any  man  thinks  that  I  acted  and  spoke  in  the  earnest 
and  dramatic  manner  in  which  I  did,  not  under  compulsion, 
but  from  a  desire  to  be  made  a  spectacle,  causing  amusement, 
or  because  I  was  anxious  for  another  sojourn  in  an  asylum, 
he  is  very  greatly  mistaken.  If  the  thing  is  out  of  my  own 
mind,  there  is  nothing  in  it ;  if  it  is  not,  and  very  clearly 
not,  it  is  important.  A  man's  death  and  everlasting  destiny 
is  very  important  to  himself,  and,  once  he  has  been  thoroughly 
awakened  and  alarmed,  he  will  take  great  care.  As  far  as  I 
can  see  at  present,  if  a  man  says  anything  earnestly,  and 
under  very  apparent  compulsion  from  an  unseen  power, 
he  is  mad  ;  if  he  says  it  very  quietly  and  gently,  he  does 
not  mean  it ;  and  if  he  writes  it  all  out,  he  is  inventing  it. 
No  one  could  shrink  from  notoriety  and  ridicule  more  than 
I  do,  and  I  can  quite  easily  see  to  what  ridicule  I  may  be 
subjected ;  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  smoking  or  not 
smoking.1  I  am  well  aware  of  the  descent  from  pathos  to 
bathos ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  personal  advice  from  a  personal 
friend,  and  it  goes  to  show  me  that  even  in  such  things  as 
this  God  is  with  us  in  our  daily  life,  and  knows  all  the  good 
counsel  we  have  received  and  have  neglected  to  follow. 
Over  indulgence  in  smoking  is  as  evil  a  thing  as  too  much 

and  the  Vices  are  driven  back.  Then  Mr.  Mundus  calls  Avarice  and  Cove- 
tousness  [or  Indifference  and  Sloth]  to  the  rescue,  and  poor  Humanum 
Genus  is  lured  from  the  castle,  and  yields  to  the  besetting  sins  of  old  age. 
At  last,  death  comes  for  him — he  sees  his  folly,  and,  amid  his  prayers  to 
Miseracordia  and  the  gibes  of  his  bad  angel,  his  spirit  takes  its  flight,  to 
become  in  the  last  act  the  subject  of  an  argument  in  heaven.  But  Mercy 
appeals  to  Christ's  passion,  and  the  decision  of  '  Pater  sedens  in  trono ' 
is  merciful." 

(i)  Again,  as  to  dancing — there  is  dancing,  and  dancing,  and  in  any  case  dancing 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  clergy.  Even  though  David  did  dance 
before  the  Ark,  an  exceptional  case  (in  such  a  matter)  is  no  warrant  for 
relaxing  a  rule. 
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drink,  and,  in  certain  constitutions,  any  smoking  is  bad, 
and  leads  to  laziness  and  a  craving  for  daily  increasing  the 
narcotic.  It  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  harm  ;  but  so  strong 
had  the  habit  become,  that  no  human  power  could  induce 
me  to  give  it  up.  It  is  the  one  thing  I  have  felt  horribly ; 
but  I  regard  it  as  a  test  of  willingness  to  obey.  In  this 
respect  it  may  well  be  said,  "  the  faith  which  thou  hast, 
have  thou  to  thyself  before  God  " ;  and,  also,  "  whatsoever 
is  not  of  faith  is  sin."  I  record  the  facts,  however,  truthfully, 
as  they  happened.  I  have  been  a  coward  all  my  life,  and 
the  greatest  act  of  faith  and  penance  I  have  ever  made^is 
to  do  this,  and  determine,  if  need  be,  to  face  the  music. 

Philosophers  talk  wisely  about  latent  moral  evil  when 
they  mean  the  devil.  If  there  ever  was  a  child  who  by 
parentage  on  both  sides  should  have  had  nothing  but  latent 
moral  good,  that  child  was  myself.  The  strongest  argument 
against  changing  my  religion  is  the  argument  that  what  was 
good  enough  for  my  mother  should  be  good  enough  for  me. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  amongst  scientists  to 
regard  any  evidence  accompanied  by  emotion  as  disquali- 
fied by  that  very  fact  from  being  credible  evidence  of  Truth. 
"  Marked  by  a  microscopic  acuteness,  they  call  the  want  of 
imagination  judgment,  and  the  never  being  moved  to  rapture, 
philosophy  I"1 

Can  they  separate  repentance  from  emotion  ?  Does 
repentance  bring  one  near  to  God,  and  is  God  the  Truth  ? 
If  my  evidence  is  childish,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  natural,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  true.  Of  course,  the  righteous  need  no 
repentance,  and  emotion  is  no  substitute  for  action.  Where 
action  is  also  possible,  emotion  and  prayer  alone  savour  of 
hypocrisy — but  there  can  be  no  repentance  without  some 
genuine  emotion.2  Those  who  cannot  grasp  the  term,  losing 
their  souls,  can  comprehend  going  out  of  their  minds.  Those 
who  scoff  at  religion,  virtue,  and  true  feeling,  and  those  of 
the  rich  who  live  only  for  pleasure  or  for  place,  neglecting 
or  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,  should  view  the  prospect 
with,  at  any  rate,  wholesome  alarm.  "  Truths  long  besieged, 
too  oft  of  hunger  perish,"  and  it  is  only  very  recently  that  I 
have  read  "  Dies  Irae  "  with  any  understanding.  God  is 
the  greatest  possible  tenderness  and  love,  but  He  intends 
to  be  obeyed  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  or 
the  prospect  is  terrible  even  to  contemplate.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  the  mere  teaching  of  ethics  and  repetition  of 
general  truths  interfere  little  with  the  passions,  or  with  gross 

(i)  Coleridge. 

(3)  By  action  I  do  not  mean  the  process  of  exterminating  someone  else,  but 
good  works  and  Christian  missionary  effort. 
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laziness  and  indifference,  and  I  know  myself  that  even 
definite  experience  and  clear  warning  may  fail  where  evil 
has  become  deep  rooted. 

I  think  that  what  I  have  been  put  through  is  similar 
to  a  crisis  and  a  trial,  a  punishment  and  a  teaching  that 
sinful  souls  will  have  to  go  through  in  the  hereafter,  if  not 
in  the  present,  to  shew  them  what  was  done  for  them,  and 
to  teach  them  what  they  ought  to  be  like ;  and  that  this  is 
no  new  thing,  but  incidental  to  religious  revival  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  foolish  Galatians  suffered  many  things, 
and,  afterwards,  were  in  danger  of  relapse,  instead  of  recovery. 
The  Corinthians  seem  to  have  undergone  a  great  emotional 
disturbance.  St  Peter  states  that,  if  such  judgments  of  God 
begin  with  those  who  are  inheritors  of  the  Kingdom,  where 
will  others  be  when  their  turn  comes  ?  After  a  "  crisis  "J 
there  may  be  relapse  instead  of  recovery,  and  of  such  a 
thing  we  are  warned  in  Hebrews.  Devils  believe  and  tremble, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  cannot  change  their  long  acquired  desires 
and  evil  wills.  As  long  as  there  is  sin,  or  the  wish  to  sin, 
there  must  be  punishment,  or  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  in 
this  fact  itself  lies  the  germ  of  everlasting  wretchedness. 

This  record,  taken  as  a  whole,  I  suppose,  goes  to  prove, 
amongst  other  things,  that  Purgatory  and  Hell  involve  suf- 
fering in  any  form,  but  more  especially  in  the  form  of  insanity. 
Purgatory,  some  recover ;  Hell,  some  don't.  Some  recover 
finally,  and  are  for  all  time  rendered  victorious  over  suf- 
fering and  death,  and  set  free  from  all  inclination  to  sin,  go 
their  way  rejoicing,  with  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads. 
Others  never  strike,  once  and  for  ever,  upwards,  but  go 
downwards  from  one  trial  to  a  worse  punishment  and  trial, 
till,  eventually,  the  slightest  inclination  or  power  for  an 
upward  effort  is  for  ever  lost.  Others,  again,  after  a  crisis 
in  some  place  of  purgation,  may  be  withdrawn  for  a  time, 
and  only  effect  sufficient  to  receive  the  grace  of  a  new  lease, 
a  fresh  period,  wherein,  having  obtained  knowledge,  they  may 
strengthen  themselves  by  prayer  and  watchfulness,  so  that 
they  may  eventually  go  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
and  no  sin  be  found  in  them,  because  then  the  covering  and 
cleansing  power  of  Christ's  Spirit,  subduing  the  whole  mind 
and  nature  perfectly  in  accordance  with  God's  wishes,  will 
render  them  absolutely  proof  against  all  attacks  and  certain 
to  overcome  in  any  trial.  But  blessed  are  those  who,  without 
any  powerfully  felt  working  on  their  behalf,  realise  that  now 
is  the  appointed  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.  We  are 
told  that  there  is  an  hour  of  trial  that  comes  upon  every 

(i)  The  Greek  word  used  for  judgment  all  through  the  New  Testament  is 
"  crisis." 
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man  in  the  whole  world,  and  only  those  who  have  in  perfect 
faith  kept  the  Word  of  His  patience  can  hope  to  escape  it, 
or,  rather,  go  through  without  hurt  or  attack,  for  it  may  be 
presumed  evil  spirits  will  not  attack  where  they  can  see 
defeat  is  certain. 

The  book  of  Job  and  our  Lord's  own  words  teach  us 
not  to  judge  others'  misfortunes,  or  to  regard  them  simply 
as  punishments ;  for  where  punishment  ends  and  trial  begins, 
or  trial  ends  and  punishment  begins,  only  God  and  our 
heavenly  judges  know,  and  those  who  never  recover  from 
sickness  or  insanity  here  may  reach  the  heights,  the  shining 
heights,  hereafter.  It  is  well,  however,  to  live  so  that  if 
misfortune  comes,  we  will  know  it  is  sent  as  a  trial,  not  as 
a  punishment. 

I  have  learned  to  call  no  one  a  fool  or  a  lunatic,  for 
Powers  are  at  work  that  we  know  little  of,  and  all  religions 
have  resulted  from  the  action  of  unseen  agencies,  in  or  through 
human  beings.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  the  most  offensive 
of  religious  rites  have  been  devolved  from  the  actions  and 
statements  of  human  beings,  who  have  been  acted  on  by 
Evil  Agencies.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  tells  them 
what  is  divine  and  what  is  devilish,  and  that  the  last  word, 
the  full  Truth  is,  and  ever  must  be  and  will  be,  Christianity. 
The  fact  of  our  Lord's  life  gives  the  meaning  of  all  human 
life.  The  greatest  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  greatest  happiness, 
is  to  be  able  to  put  one's  whole  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
obey  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  to  know  that  He  was  what 
He  said  He  was  ;  that,  when  He  rose  from  the  dead,  He 
took  His  body  with  Him,  and  that  no  word  of  His  will  ever 
fall  to  the  ground.  To  anyone  without  God,  or  at  enmity 
with  God,  the  whole  universe  must  be  (or  should  be)  full  of 
terror. 

Even  the  Mahommedan,  in  his  saner  moments,  knows 
that  the  highest  praise  he  can  give  to  God  is  not  that  He  is 
a  God  of  Battles,  but  that— 

"  Allah  is  Light  in  darkness, 

Allah  is  Joy  in  pain ; 
Eyes  that  are  red  with  weeping 
Allah  makes  bright  again." 

Now  that  I  have  carefully  recalled  many  things — pure 
accidents,  curious  coincidences,  extraordinary  circum- 
stances— I  would  be  insane  if  I  could  not  realise  that — 

"  Through  all  the  mystery  of  my  years 
There  runs  a  purpose,  which  forbids  the  wail 
Of  passionate  despair  "  ; 

and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  same  applies  to  every- 
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one,  though  they  cannot  all  see  it  now.  I  know  I  shall  be 
regarded  as  mad  for  believing  the  record  of  my  own  senses 
— yet  there  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  those  three  words  (Matt, 
xxviii.  17),  "but  some  doubted."  Doubted  what?  Surely 
the  record  of  their  own  senses,  even  though  the  appointment 
had  been  specially  made,  and  eleven  men  were  present. 

My  faith  may  be  peculiar,  but  I  believe  that  when  I 
see  a  thing  I  am  shewn  it,  not  that  I  shewed  it  to  myself, 
especially  as  my  experience  is  not  absolutely  unprecedented, 
and  is  not  that  of  one  isolated  and  disconnected  incident. 
I  have  made  every  hideous  mistake  that  a  boy  or  a  man  could 
make,  but  I  am  not  going  to  add  to  it  stiffnecked  blindness, 
and  refuse  to  pay  attention  to  teaching  which  I  know  is  not 
from  the  hand  of  man,  and  which  I  know  to  be  good.  This 
record  may  be  full  of  inconsistencies ;  but  how  many  of  us 
are  consistent  ?  It  may  not  be  theology  or  logic,  but  it  is 
life  and  experience.  It  is  not  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  a 
recollection  of  facts.  Is  Abraham  to  be  called  the  friend  of 
God  for  believing  and  obeying  his  experiences  ?  and  am  I  to 
go  into  perdition  for  believing  mine,  and  struggling  to  con- 
quer all  evil  inclinations  ? 

I  am  able,  now,  to  believe  what  it  is  quite  certain  our 
Lord  saw  and  knew,  namely,  that  devils  do  enter  into  men 
and  animals,  and  injure  their  minds  and  cause  diseases  of 
their  bodies.  Our  Lord,  when  He  was  on  earth,  was  not  a 
broad-minded  theologian,  in  the  sense  of  being  indefinite. 
I  do  not  mean  that  He  was  narrow,  or  intolerant,  though 
He  found  it  hard  to  bear  with  pride,  unbelief,  and  the 
oppression  and  neglect  of  the  poor ;  but  He  was  not  broad- 
minded  in  the  sense  of  a  man  who  has  whittled  away  and 
narrowed  down  his  faith  in  Holy  Writ  and  in  things  not  far 
from  him,  and  then  calls  himself  broad,  when  he  is  blind, 
and  can  neither  see  for  himself  or  believe  what  others  tell 
him. 

Many  may  be  thunderstruck  at  what  they  may  be 
pleased  to  call  my  amazing  conceit,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  they  profess  to  believe  that  God  and  his  angels  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  personal  spiritual  welfare  of  each  one 
who  will  try  to  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live,  and  that 
this  record  goes  to  prove  that  such  is  indeed  the  case.  No 
one  knows  better  than  I  do  myself  that  what  I  was  put 
through  is  absolutely  useless,  even  for  myself,  if  it  does  not 
lead  to  strong  faith  and  a  completely  different  life. 

I  know  that  I  am  now  simply  in  the  position  of  having  to 
set  to  and  try  and  win  the  crown  which  I  have  been  so  clearly 
shewn  is  worth  winning.  And  yet  it  is  not  this  that  any 
converted  Christian  would  deem  in  itself  of  any  value,  but 
to  gain  to  be  in  the  presence  of  his  Redeemer,  and,  above 
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all  things,  that  he  may  never  read  disappointment  in  the 
eyes  of  a  loving  Creator,  or  feel  that  God  must  be  ashamed 
to  be  his  God,  and  disown  him — perhaps  not  even  with  pity, 
but  with  anger. 

I  am  quite  sane  enough  to  know  that  another  man's 
soul  is  not  for  my  soul's  stead,  and  that  I  am  not  the  re- 
incarnation of  the  spirit  of  any  man,  much  less  that  of  a  just 
man  made  perfect,  for  how  should  such  an  one  need  re- 
incarnation in  the  school  of  the  flesh  ? 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  me  to  strive  now,  either  against 
sin  or  in  the  way  of  doing  good  work,  for  the  sense  of  being 
in  touch  with  the  Infinite  is  gone.  I  have  to  wear  the  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  of  an  involuntary  depression,  and  am  less 
able  for  work  and  exertion  than  I  was  before.  This  is  because 
I  turned  back  for  a  time.  It  seems  incredible  now,  even  to 
me,  that  I  could  possibly  have  done  so ;  but  it  is  too  true. 
The  relapse  was  easy,  and  the  punishment  was  not  delayed. 

After  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  I  felt  full 
of  life  and  well-being  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  I  received 
practical  freedom.  The  first  step  backwards  was  a  desire 
not  to  appear  too  religious,  but  the  same  as  other  normal 
people  round  me.  A  little  bad  language  and  a  little 
unseemly  jesting  were  quite  enough  to  effect  this.  At  one 
time,  I  half  persuaded  myself  that  the  thing  was  too  wonder- 
ful ;  at  another,  that  it  would  be  all  the  same  in  a  hundred 
years,  no  matter  what  I  did,  for  I  was  "  predestined  and 
elect."  Then,  facilis  descensus  Averno,  I  began  to  fool 
round,  and  even  entertain  evil  thoughts  without  abhorrence. 
Suddenly,  one  day,  in  broad  daylight,  I  thought  I  saw  a 
black  object  just  behind  me ;  I  heard  a  couple  of  barks  at 
my  heel ;  and,  next  instant,  something  entered  into  me. 
Though  I  felt  it  distinctly,  I  did  not  realise  it  properly,  and 
there  was  nothing  there  visible  or  tangible.  I  felt  no  ill 
effects  whatever  afterwards,  but  I  almost  went  back  to  the 
same  sort  of  life  I  had  lead  before.  At  the  risk  of  seeming 
far-fetched  and  utterly  absurd,  I  will  say  that  what  checked 
me  most  was,  curiously  enough,  the  memory,  brought  vividly 
up  again  before  my  mind,  of  my  childish  dream  of  catching 
a  fish,  which  was  broken  in  two  against  a  tree  ;  and  then  my 
being  told  that  I  was  in  danger  from  a  crocodile,  which  had 
dragged  a  poor  woman  under  the  water  and  devoured  her. 
I  saw  the  mystic  interpretation,  that,  in  spite  of  what  had 
been  done  for  me,  I  was  in  danger  of  becoming,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  like  a  loathsome  and  heartless  reptile. 

Then  I  determined  to  write  out  everything,  and  a  care- 
ful survey  of  it  opened  my  eyes  with  a  vengeance,  and 
prevented  my  entertaining  the  supposition  that  it  was  evolved 
out  of  what  had  ever  been,  by  any  possible  chance,  on  my 
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own  religious  brain.1  It  was  totally  and  entirely  different 
from  any  possible  conceptions  I  ever  had  or  could  have  had, 
and  yet  it  is  absolutely  true,  according  to  a  very  much  more 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  than  is  generally  accepted. 
I  knew  then  that  evil  thoughts,  not  earnestly  resisted,  are 
as  a  "  taint  upon  the  air  to  lure  foul  spirits  " ;  and  I  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  how  true  it  was  that  the  relations  of  Dives 
would  not  believe,  even  if  an  angel  or  one  from  the  dead 
were  sent  to  warn  them.  And  why  not  ?  Because  they 
would  still  be  able  to  regard  the  appearance  as  an  hallucina- 
tion. I  was  quite  unable  to  understand  Apocalyptic  litera- 
ture, but,  on  looking  back,  I  am  able  to  see  the  meaning  of 
some  of  my  own  experiences,  and  to  realise  that  no  dogs,  or 
murderers,  or  liars,  or  unbelievers,  or  drunkards  shall  inherit 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  enter  into  a  state  of  everlasting 
happiness.  When  once  I  turned  finally,  and  for  ever,  the 
struggle  began,  and  has  gone  on  since,  and  the  messenger  of 
Satan  has  been  warring  against  me,  causing  at  times  great 
depression,  and  making  every  effort  on  my  part  difficult. 
I  have  often  been  made  to  feel  that  God  has  written  bitter 
things  against  me,  and  made  me  to  possess  my  former  iniqui- 
ties. A  great  deal  of  life,  happiness,  and  energy  has  been 
driven  out,  and  I  feel  death  and  the  destroyer  working  within. 
I  know  that  I  am  oppressed,  as  most  Christians  have  been 
at  one  time  or  another,  by  the  devil ;  but  I  am  not  obsessed 
or  possessed. 

There  is  a  tendency  amongst  false  prophets  and  pro- 
phetesses, modern  writers  who  misrepresent  life  and  truth, 
to  throw  a  false  glamour  over  hideous  and  degrading  morals, 
and  to  paint  devils  as  beautiful  things — disappointed  angels, 
in  fact,  seeking  after  God  and  not  able  to  find  Him.  There 
is  no  beauty  in  a  savage  beast  or  in  the  instincts  of  a  dog, 
neither  is  there  any  glory  in  most  forms  of  madness.  These 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind  should  be  taken  by  the  neck  and 
put  into  the  violent  ward  of  a  large  asylum,  and  kept  there 
until  they  change  their  opinions  and  stop  deceiving  others. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  rake  and  the  worshipper 
of  mammon  and  pleasure,  in  seeking  after  life  and  fuller  life, 
are  hunting  for  God  without  knowing  it,  though  they  have 
been  told  time  and  again  that  their  conduct  makes  them 
like  a  beast,  incapable  of  receiving  Him.  I  don't  say  they 
won't  find  Him  (without  their  being  very  anxious  to  do  so), 
but  I  can  assure  them  of  something  else — they  will  find  the 

(i)  I  have  found  out  since  that  some  of  my  experiences  correspond,  in  a  curious 
manner,  to  very  ancient  Irish  superstitions  and  nursery  tales.  But  the 
remarkable  thing  is,  that  I  never  knew  of  them  till  long  after  the  things 
herein  narrated  occurred.  The  only  nursery  tales  or  rhymes  I  ever  heard 
were  out  of  a  delightful  book  called  "  Baby's  Opera." 
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devil  there  also.  Moreover — and  herein  lies  a  mystery — they 
may  not  know  for  a  long  time  which  is  which,  if  they  have  not 
led  good  lives,  and  their  minds  have  become  so  perverted 
(like  those  of  many  lunatics)  that  they  cannot  tell  what  is  sin 
and  what  is  not  sin  ;  and  if,  through  ignorance  of  the  Written 
Word,  they  are  unable  to  protect  themselves,  when  they 
have  been  sufficiently  educated  to  treat  it  reverently  and  to 
know  it  well.  If  you  were  to  put  everlasting  life  and  power, 
which  is  Divine  Love,  into  an  unrepentant  sinner,  unac- 
customed to  self-discipline  and  the  fear  of  God,  it  would 
only  make  him  mad  and  restless,  and  drive  him  further  into 
a  devil  and  a  beast,  for  he  would  pervert  it  at  its  very  source 
by  turning  the  grace  and  energy  of  God  into  lasciviousness. 
I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  power  of  God  or  the 
power  of  the  devil,  though  I  have  felt  more  than  most  men  ; 
but  I  do  know  a  great  deal  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  know 
that  He  knew  all  about  these  things,  and  that  He  was  God, 
and  more  of  God  than  it  is  possible  for  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  mind  of  man  to  see. 

It  is,  of  course,  hard  for  me  to  say  why  I  should  still 
be  left  on  in  the  "  body  of  this  death,"  unless  it  be  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  out  this  record,  and  of  really  taking  up 
my  cross  and  following  Christ.  Because  I  went  back  almost 
to  my  former  state,  it  came  to  pass  that  when  I  wrote  the 
whole  thing  out,  and  could  not  but  believe,  I  was  naturally 
forced  for  a  time  into  a  terrible  position.  I  had  a  foretaste 
of  that  awful  judgment  and  sentence  on  a  man  who  has  felt 
what  it  is  to  be  made  by  God's  mercy  capable  of  Him,  in  spite 
of  sin,  and  has  then  turned  his  back  on  Him,  and  made  him- 
self incapable — a  sentence  which  must  pass,  without  any 
definite  act  on  the  part  of  any  judge,  which  must  arise  and 
take  effect  ex  necessitate  vei,  when  a  soul  feels  itself  "  pitied 
by  men,  absolved  by  God,  and  yet  can  find  no  forgiveness 
in  itself,  or  endure  the  weight  of  its  own  shame."  I  have 
felt  myself,  at  times,  deeper  damned  than  Judas — a  dog,  with 
a  taint  upon  my  soul,  unfit  company  for  anyone  ;  and,  having 
sold  my  birthright,  unable  to  find  any  further  place  of 
repentance.  Even  the  Bible  seemed  to  preclude  further 
hope;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  words,  "he  that  endureth 
to  the  end  shall  be  saved,"  and  for  the  Church's  teaching 
that  despair  is  a  deadly  sin,  for  it  is  a  denial  of  Jesus  by  the 
mind,  if  not  by  the  lips,  I  should,  before  now,  have  given 
way  altogether  to  doubt,  lethargy,  and  despair,  even  though 
a  few  slight  incidents  have  since  occurred  that  have  assured 
me  I  am  not  utterly  forsaken. 

It  is  harder  for  me  to  fight  and  overcome  the  enemies 
that  spring  up  after  sowing  the  serpent's  teeth  than  most 
men  could  imagine.  "  Follies  past  give  thou  to  air,  make 
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their  consequence  thy  care,"  is  good  advice,  but  hard  to  fol- 
low; and  I  am  able  to  realise  now  that  the  most  awful 
punishment  on  any  man  is  to  allow  him  to  gradually  sink 
down,  to  let  him  be  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to 
permit  him  to  "  reel  into  the  beast." 

How  few  mortals  realise  that  there  are  no  "  cheap 
decorations  "  amongst  those  that  last  for  ever,  and  that  the 
greatest  number  of  these  are  surely  won  by  people  we  hear 
nothing  of — by  those  whom  we  regard  as  quiet,  uninteresting, 
almost  stupid  servants,  or  absurdly  patient  invalids,  with 
perhaps  an  odd  lunatic  who  has  had  the  sense  to  profit  by  his 
lesson.  No  true  man  could  rejoice  in  a  reward  which  he  felt 
himself  utterly  unworthy  to  receive,  and  yet  an  innocent 
child  could  receive  any  gift  or  reward,  and  feel  itself  quite 
worthy  and  happy. 

I  take  it  that  I  have  been  allowed  to  remain  on,  even 
though  I  went  back  and  failed  disgracefully,  because  God, 
in  His  mercy,  wished  me  to  have  some  opportunity  for 
recovering  and  doing  something  definite  for  Him.  Un- 
deserved failure  carries  with  it  a  weight  of  glory  when  well 
borne ;  but  there  is  a  failure  that  is  the  criminal,  dis- 
disgraceful  ingratitude  of  those  that  turn  and  rend  their 
Master.  Perhaps  I  may  have  been  left  in  order  to  prove, 
amongst  other  things,  that  my  insanity  is  neither  licentious 
spiritualism,  nor  ordinary,  systematized,  progressive  insanity, 
leading  to  fixed  delusions  of  grandeur  and  ending  in  idiocy. 
But  even  if  the  devil  claims,  and  is  given,  power  over  my 
brain  and  body  and  natural  forces,  because  of  sin  and  time 
mis-spent,  when  my  faith  should  have  been  clear  and  certain, 
and  my  heart  humble  and  pure,  this  record  would  still  be 
evidence  of  the  direct  interference  of  Almighty  God  in  doing 
great  tilings,  both  from  within  and  from  without,  in  order 
to  convert,  if  possible,  a  sinner  who  had  drifted  into  a  life 
of  selfish  sport  and  sensual  idleness  to  a  true  love  for  Him, 
combined  with  reverent  fear,  and  to  an  earnest  desire  to  do 
the  best  he  knows,  and  to  warn  his  fellow-men.  It  is  true 
that  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are ;  but  there  is 
a  greater  truth  for  the  repentant  sinner,  and  Christ  can 
break  the  fearful  chain  of  the  past.  Christianity  is  a  joyful 
thing  (even  though  our  Lord  said  His  followers  would  be 
sad  while  the  world  rejoiced),  so  joyful  that  it  can  restore 
any  man  who,  master  as  he  is  and  as  he  remains  of  his  own 
fate,  has  yet  made  havoc  of  the  glorious  destiny  God  has 
willed  for  him. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  except  to  quote  a  couple 
of  passages  that  I  have  read,  very  recently,  for  the  first 
time  : — "  We  know  that  we  are  incapable  of  looking  at  things 
with  full  knowledge  now,  but  transient  awakenings  occur  to 
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some  of  us  at  times,  when,  without  any  striving  after  it  our- 
selves, some  trifling,  seemingly  accidental  incidents  of  the 
past  flash  up  before  us  in  a  new,  a  strange  and  wonderful, 
almost  weird  light,  and  we  see  that  they  were  not  mere 
accidents,  but  had  tremendous  results  upon  our  lives.  We 
realise,  for  the  time,  that  there  was  a  Power  of  Providence 
working  all  round  us,  without  our  being  aware  of  it." 

I  might  add  that  we  are  not  meant  to  watch  for  these 
little  things  too  much  at  the  time  they  occur,  least  of  all  are 
we  meant  to  watch  each  other,  and  put  false  constructions 
on  each  other's  statements  and  movements,  or  on  simply 
foolish  dreams,  as  so  many  lunatics  do.  That  way  madness 
lies ;  and  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  cheap  mystic  and  the 
pagan,  who  get  more  encouragement  from  seeing  two  mag- 
pies than  from  a  text  of  Scripture.  Those  who  put  wrong 
constructions  on  things  are  in  far  worse  case  than  those  who 
cannot  see  anything.  But  such  things  as  little  spontaneous 
kindnesses,  deep  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  honesty  and  truth,  and  patience  and  painstaking  in  little 
things,  are  important,  and  lead,  in  the  end,  to  remarkable 
results. 

The  other  passage  is  written  by  Dean  Alford,  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  blessed  dead  : — "  Who  can  tell 
what  past  works,  not  of  creation  only,  but  of  grace  also, 
they  may  have  to  search  into — works  wrought  on  them- 
selves and  others,  which  may  then  be  brought  back  to  them 
by  memory  entirely  restored,  and  then  first  studied  with  any 
power  to  comprehend,  or  to  be  thankful  for  them." 

My  experiences  have  been  to  me  a  blessed  "  judgment 
in  the  quick,"  a  crisis  and  a  shewing  eminently  calculated 
to  produce  reform.  They  have  been  to  me  the  greatest 
blessing  in  disguise,  for  they  have  taught  me  that  we  have 
to  kneel  for  our  life  and  our  sanity  to  the  poor,  humble, 
patient,  despised,  loving,  brave  peasant  of  Galilee. 

Those  who  find  it  impossible  to  credit  the  reality  and 
accuracy  of  everything  in  this  record  may,  at  any  rate,  find 
in  it  evidence  of  sincerity.  The  Jews  still  seek  for  a  sign, 
and  the  Greeks  for  philosophy,  and  many  cannot  be  con- 
tented without  miracles  to  tickle  their  sense  of  wonder  and 
arouse  their  curiosity  in  something  new :  and  there  is  nothing 
new  or  wonderful  in  a  lunatic  having  some  delusions  and 
hallucinations,  and  returning  to  an  old  and  lost  faith.  Any- 
one who  has  ever  been  in  a  position  like  mine,  or  had  similar 
experiences,  must,  I  suppose,  have  made  up  his  mind  to  live 
out  his  sojourn  in  the  flesh  regarded  by  others  as  either 
a  crank  or  a  charlatan,  a  fool  or  a  knave,  yet  knowing  him- 
self to  be  true ;  as  sorrowful  because  he  knows  what  they 
think,  yet  always  rejoicing  because  of  the  hope  that  has 
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been  set  before  him1  in  the  certain  knowledge  that,  in  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  Eternal,  he  has  spoken  truth. 

As  for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  well,  they  may  regard 
this  story  as  a  penny  dreadful,  like  the  novelette  of  Jonah, 
or  as  a  poem,  like  the  book  of  Job — an  imaginary  document, 
written  about  the  experiences  of  a  character  who  never 
existed. 

Others  may  regard  it  as  adequately  summed  up  by  the 
following  lines  of  Browning : — 

"  "Tis  but  a  case  of  mania — sub-induced 
By  epilepsy  at  the  turning  point  of  trance." 

"  And,  after  all,  our  patient  Lazarus 
Is  stark  mad.     Should  we  count  on  what  he  says  ? 
Perhaps  not :  though  in  writing  to  a  leech 
'Tis  well  to  keep  back  nothing  of  a  case. 
This  man,  so  cured,  regards  the  curer  then 
As — God  forgive  me  ! — who  but  God  Himself, 
Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  world, 
That  came  and  dwelt  in  flesh  on  it  awhile." 

"  The  very  God  !     Think,  Abib  !     Do'st  thou  think  ? 
So  the  All  Great  were  the  All  Loving  too." 

The  madman  saith,  '  He  said  so.' — It  is  strange." 

"  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  His  ways ;  but  how  little  a  por- 
tion is  heard  of  Him.  In  all  these  things  doth  God  work 
twice,  yea,  thrice,  with  a  man,  to  bring  back  his  soul  from 
the  pit,  that  he  may  be  enlightened  with  the  light  of  the 
living." — Job  xxxiii.  29,  30. 


(i)  2  Corinthians  vi.  10. 


APPENDIX    A. 

ON   INSANITY. 

NO  one  but  a  madman  wishes  to  put  insanity  upon 
a   pedestal.     If   a   man   behaves   in    an    abnormal 
manner  an  asylum  is  the  best   place  for  him,  and 
he  should  be  put  there  without  any  delay  what- 
ever ;    otherwise,  he  may  ruin  or  disgrace  his  family.     The 
customs  and  conventions  of  this  country  are  against  even 
amiable  and  harmless  lunatics  wandering  about  at  large, 
trying  to  teach,  and  partaking  of  mixed  hospitality.     In  a 
sinful  world,   how  can  men  judge  between  amiability  and 
erotomania  ?z   The  stupid  prejudice  and  ignorance  with  which 
all  forms  of  mental  disturbance  are  regarded  by  the  public, 
and  the  stigma  that  attaches  to  the  idea  of  insanity,  are  the 
main  obstacles  to  immediate  and  necessary  seclusion  in  every 
case. 

In  spite  of  these  remarks,  there  is,  both  in  religion  and 
in  society,  far  too  much  stiffness  and  conventionality ;  and 
it  is  my  honest  opinion  that  the  Roman  Church,  which  seems 
most  tied  to  rigid  form,  understands  these  things  best  in  her 
heart,  and  is  in  reality  less  stiff  and  blind,  less  lukewarm 
and  self-satisfied,  than  those  who  despise  her  for  catering, 
as  they  call  it,  to  the  childishness  of  human  nature  and  the 
human  heart. 

Doctors  in  charge  of  the  insane  have  great  responsi- 
bilities, and  they  are  made  to  feel  them  too  much.  Common 
juries,  who  know  nothing,  are  inclined  to  blame  them  un- 
justly when  a  patient  who  has  been  granted  a  good  deal  of 
liberty  abuses  it.  This  works  hardly  upon  the  patients — 
the  very  persons  intended  to  be  benefited — for  a  measure  of 
liberty  is  often  the  greatest  help  in  aiding  recovery.  In 
order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  open  blame,  doctors,  in  self-defence, 
are  compelled  to  hem  in  some  patients  against  their  own 

(i)  Just  before  I  was  certified  for  the  second  time,  I  sent  off  dozens  of  Christmas 
postcards  to  relations,  and  even  to  friends,  to  whom  I  had  never  written 
before,  sending  them  affectionate  greetings.  Some  of  them  must  have 
considered  it  peculiar  ;  but  if  they  had  known  of  all  the  others,  and  that 
they  were  not  the  only  objects  of  this  sudden  demonstration,  and  that  it 
was  the  result  of  a  universal  spirit  that  had  possession  of  me  at  the  time, 
it  would  have  been  construed  differently. 
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better  judgment,  although  the  first  aim  of  asylum  treatment 
should  be  mental  restoration,  even  at  the  cost  of  running  some 
risk.  Again,  stern  methods  of  repression  must,  at  times, 
be  applied  to  some  patients.  Some  lunatics  are  repulsive 
and  loathsome  beyond  description — distorted  and  hideous 
both  in  mind  and  body,  and  capable  of  any  lie,  any  cruelty, 
any  beastliness.  They  must  be  held  down  by  the  nose  at 
all  costs  to  society,  for  they  are  veritable  incarnations  of 
evil  spirits,  and,  to  my  mind,  are  the  strongest  visible  proof 
that  God  gives  to  ordinary  mortal  sight  that  like  spirits 
exist  in  the  unseen  world.  It  seems  hard  that  some  men 
should  be  bottled  in  with  them  ;  but  it  is  the  very  best  lesson 
and  punishment  that  any  man  could  possibly  get.  If  a 
man's  private  life  is  evil,  or  his  heart  hard  and  grasping,  and 
full  of  hatred  and  envy,  he  cannot  expect  afterwards  to 
associate  with  the  good,  the  generous,  and  the  beautiful. 
Goodness  and  beauty  by  no  means  walk  hand  in  hand  here — 
far  from  it ;  but  there  is  a  stamp  of  evil  and  villainy  that 
speaks  unmistakably  of  the  pit.  On  the  other  hand  :  there 
are  as  happy  men  and  women,  and  as  beautiful  characters, 
in  asylums  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  They  are  simply 
going  through  a  trial,  that  through  a  right  spirit  and  faith 
is  to  them  no  trial.  But  I  think  there  are  few  in  this  category. 
As  a  general  rule,  an  asylum  is  in  the  nature  of  a  school  for 
those  who  need  teaching;  and  we  can  judge  from  analogy 
what  sort  of  school  men  go  to  later  on,  if  they  have  not  learned 
their  lessons  here. 

One  patient,  whom  I  knew,  recognised  this  in  a  sort  of 
way,  and  told  me  he  was  God's  prisoner ;  and  yet  he  was 
totally  unable  to  learn  his  lesson,  and  to  see  that  it  was  his 
own  fault,  or  to  forgive  his  relations,  or  look  upon  the  doctor 
of  the  asylum  in  a  right  light ;  and,  consequently,  he  had  to 
remain  God's  prisoner. 

Another  man,  who  had  been  transferred  from  another 
asylum,  and  whom  I  met  when  he  was  quite  sane,  told  me 
that  he  had  gone  on  his  own  way  because  he  could  not  believe 
the  New  Testament.  One  day  he  saw  a  light,  and  heard  a 
voice,  saying,  "  Would  you  go  anywhere  to  learn  the  Truth  ?" 
He  said  he  would,  and,  very  shortly  afterwards,  he  found 
himself  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  When  there,  he  was  badly 
mauled  a  good  many  times  by  a  young,  but  full-grown 
butcher,  who  had  got  tired  of  the  slaughter-house  and  had 
taken  on  the  job  of  nursing.  And  yet  this  man  could  not 
learn,  though  the  butcher  told  him  plainly  enough  that  he 
was  paying  off  scores  because  the  lunatic  had  been  too  fami- 
liar with  some  friend  of  his.  Although  I  talked  to  this 
patient  as  plainly  as  I  could,  he  went  away  from  the  asylum 
unable  to  believe  or  see  that  God  often  judges  and  punishes 
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us  here  individually,  not  by  His  own  hand,  but  by  bringing 
things  to  come  to  pass  so  that  we  should  be  put  into  the 
power  of  others,  who  would  give  us  what  we  deserved.  God 
has  a  right  to  withdraw  Himself  and  the  protection  of  His 
angels  from  anyone  who  continually  scorns  His  command- 
ments and  neglects  His  grace.  If  He  withdraws  Himself, 
others  will  take  possession,  and  untold  misery  must  follow. 
I  know  well  this  does  not  apply  to  every  case  of  mental 
affliction,  and  many  things  happen  in  this  life  that  seem  to 
be  put  in,  as  the  child  said,  just  to  make  the  puzzle  harder ; 
but  it  will  be  often  found  that  what  looks  like  an  exception 
to  one  rule,  really  proves  some  other  greater  rule. 

Another  patient,  an  old  man,  made  some  remark  to  me 
about  his  having  been  a  rich  man  once,  but  that  now  he 
was  well  able  to  go  through  the  eye  of  any  needle.  Another 
seemed  to  have  attained  such  a  state  of  genial  kind-hearted- 
ness that  nothing  could  anger  him  ;  and  yet  neither  of  these 
men  were  fit  to  go  back  in  the  world  or  to  look  after  them- 
selves. 

One  thing  that  I  noticed,  and  thought  extraordinary, 
was  the  number  of  half-sensible  patients  who  were  under  the 
conviction  that  either  Roman  Catholic  incantations  or 
Masonic  machinations  were  the  powers  working  behind  the 
scenes,  causing  all  their  misfortunes  ! 

I  have  read  a  good  deal,  since  my  last  lesson,  about 
insanity,  and  the  different  forms  of  it ;  and  other  people 
know  a  very  great  deal  more  about  it,  both  from  a  physical 
and  psychological  point  of  view,  than  I  do.  There  are  very 
great  mysteries  lying  behind  it,  and  an  asylum  is  a  good 
school  for  those  who  cannot  learn  in  any  other. 


APPENDIX    B. 

ON    RELIGION. 

IT  seems  presumption  for  me  even  to  attempt  to  touch, 
in  a  few  words,  upon  such  a  gigantic  subject  as  religion. 
My  excuse  for  doing  so  is  that  it  may  help  to  set  at 
rest  any  doubts  as  to  whether  I  now  hold  insane  views 
upon  the  subject. 

I  know  little  of  controversy,  and  less  of  Church  history, 
and  yet  this  very  fact  may  help  me  to  touch,  in  a  rapid  and, 
therefore  of  necessity,  in  a  disconnected  and  ejaculatory 
manner,  upon  the  keynotes  of  what  an  ordinary  person  sees 
and  says,  who  from  any  extraordinary  circumstance  has  been 
compelled  to  overhaul  previous  impressions. 

Everyone  knows  well  enough  what  true  zeal  and  Chris- 
tianity means  for  himself,  without  going  to  the  madness  of 
fanaticism  and  extremes ;  and  yet,  to  many,  it  seems  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world.  To  the  majority,  who  are  not 
seriously  troubled  with  doubts,  it  comes  to  this :  To  do  the 
best  one  knows,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God.  In  innumerable 
cases,  however,  personal  advice  from  spiritual  guides  is  not 
only  beneficial,  but  necessary.  No  one  can  be  a  really  true 
Christian  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  who  would  not  give 
his  life,  if  necessary,  to  uphold  the  great  truth  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  true  God  as  well  as  true  man. 

I  know  little,  as  yet,  of  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  conscientious  and  joyful  practise  of  religious  exer- 
cises ;  and  I  often  think  that  there  is  more  Christianity  in 
the  Boy  Scouts'  idea  of  doing  a  good  turn  for  some  one  every 
day,  than  in  much  study  and  bulky  tomes  of  controversial 
matter  and  canon  law.  But  there  are  many  boys  who  will 
never  keep  up  to  this  ideal  without  religion,  and  it  was  these 
weak  characters  our  Lord  came  to  save.  Without  priests 
to  keep  religion  before  the  world,  and  without  the  constant 
practise  of  it,  all  true  faith  would  die,  and  the  world  would 
again  be  filled  with  nothing  but  greed  and  violence. 
Christianity  lies  in  a  right  life  rather  than  in  right  doctrine ; 
but  right  doctrine  will  help  one  to  lead  the  right  life.  True 
discipleship  is  not  the  cultivation  of  one's  own  personality, 
but  the  personality  of  the  Master,  though  this  does  not 
absolutely  sink  one's  own  personality. 

10—2 
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No  one  wants  to  be  a  "  kill-joy  "  ;  and  to  see  children  at 
games  is  delightful.  They  are  good  for  body,  brain,  and 
spirit ;  but  they  can  easily  be  made  too  much  of.  The  utter 
selfishness  and  uselessness  of  everlasting  sport  and  games  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  discontent  prevalent  among  the 
workers  and  the  poor.  The  muscular  and  semi-Christianised 
sportsman  does  not  necessarily  possess  the  highest  type  of 
spirit.  When  he  comes  face  to  face  with  the  tremendous 
forces  that  decide  his  everlasting  life  and  destiny,  he  may 
find  himself  weak  and  foolish,  and  even  what  he  seems  to 
have  in  the  way  of  good  nature  and  courage  may  be  taken 
from  him.  All  visions  and  voices  are  not  the  result  of  nun- 
nery neurotics  or  diabolical  agency,  even  though  such  things 
may  have  been  exploited  in  the  past.  If  they  are  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  they  stand  self -condemned. 
A  thing  is  known  by  its  fruits  :  even  so,  unauthorised  persons 
are  sometimes  very  bad  judges  as  to  what  are  fruits  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Personally,  I  have  no  inclination  to  lacerate 
my  body.  Such  a  thing,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  would  make 
me  irritable,  distract  my  attention,  and  render  any  useful 
work,  prayer,  or  even  contemplation  impossible.  Never- 
theless, I  know  that  it  is  a  good  and  necessary  thing  to  keep 
the  body  well  in  subjection  and  to  joyfully  observe  Church 
ordinances.  It  is  also  a  duty  to  God,  who  gave  us  our  bodies, 
to  keep  them  as  clean,  and  healthy,  and  strong  as  we  can, 
in  order  to  do  good  work  for  Him. 

So  many  have  declared  for  materialism  and  agnosticism, 
that  some  good  believers  smugly  congratulate  themselves 
that  they,  personally,  are  all  right.  But  they  are  not  all 
right  as  long  as  they  feel  satisfied,  and  are  not  making  every 
effort  to  save  the  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  average  Protestant  hates  and 
fears  the  Roman  Church,  because  he  looks  upon  her  teaching 
and  system  as  one  of  organised  selfishness  for  the  exaltation, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  of  one  caste,  and  that  a  priestly  caste — 
a  caste  ruling  by  fear,  and  not  by  love  and  respect,  perverting 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  Gospel  message,  and  paralysing, 
instead  of  encouraging,  Christian  initiative  and  good  fellow- 
ship. 

The  Roman  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  upon 
Protestant  ideas  and  principles,  and  the  whole  system,  as 
the  jumping  off  ground  of  innumerable  and  extraordinary 
heresies,  from  Arianism  to  Christian  Science,  and  as  a  system 
to  be  carefully  avoided  and,  if  possible,  suppressed.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  both  sides  have  gone  to  extremes  in  their 
own  directions,  and  that  the  narrow  way  is  often  the  golden 
mean.  Yet  it  is  better  to  believe  too  much  than  too  little, 
and  to  suppress  falsehood  than  to  allow  absolute  religious 
liberty. 
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The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  properly  adjusting  individual 
liberty  with  Church  authority,  and  it  is  a  big  difficulty ;  for 
the  husbandmen  of  the  vineyard,  both  priest  and  parson, 
are  inclined  to  get  into  a  groove,  imagine  things  are  very  well 
as  they  are,  and  resent  any  interference.  I  can  quite  see 
their  point  of  view,  and  it  is  impertinence  for  an  unauthorised 
layman  to  interfere  with  authority  or  with  experts. 

Every  thinking  Christian  must  acknowledge  that  there 
can  be  no  true  Christian  liberty  outside  the  Church  creeds  ; 
for  one  must  draw  a  line  somewhere.  To  draw  the  line  at 
private  interpretations  of  the  Bible  is  to  draw  no  line  at  all ; 
for  a  clever  Mormon  will  run  rings  round  a  Methodist  in 
adapting  the  written  Word  to  suit  his  own  views. 

The  infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  kneeling  down  and 
confessing  to  a  man,  are  the  real  points  at  which  most  Non- 
conformists and  Presbyterians  strike  ;  and  naturally  enough, 
for  one  of  their  principles  practically  comes  to  this — that 
the  authority  of  their  ministers  springs  from  the  people. 
Your  retired  army  man,  your  scientist,  your  lawyer,  your 
chemist  are  inclined  to  say  that  they  know  as  much  about 
the  Bible  and  spiritual  matters  as  any  Bishop,  and  a  little 
more,  probably,  than  their  own  ministers.1  This  state  of 
affairs  is  much  the  same  as  saying  that  the  people  are  not 
going  to  listen  to  anything  they  don't  like,  which  is  absurd. 

As  regards  infallibility,  a  Church's  function  is  to  teach 
definitely.  Of  course,  if  priests  teach  little  or  nothing  but 
the  exaltation  of  themselves,  or  if  they  harbour  among  them- 
selves those  who  lead  bad  lives,  they  are  bound  to  be  abased. 
History  shews  that  any  great  assertion  of  clerical  powers 
and  privileges  has  been  followed  by  the  loss  of  both.  This 
works  very  hardly  on  good  priests,  who  must  quietly  main- 
tain their  claims  in  face  of  a  hostile  world,  just  as  our  Lord 
and  His  disciples  maintained  their  claims. 

As  regards  confession  :  the  confession  is  not  to  a  man, 
but  to  God  in  the  presence  of  His  minister,  who  has  been 
given  power  and  authority  to  pronounce  absolution  to  those 
who  repent  for  their  sins,  and  try  to  do  better.  The  Christian 
religion  was  started  and  the  Church  founded  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  especially  the  souls  of  the 
weak,  by  calling  them  to  repentance,  and  helping  to  keep 
them  in  the  right  way  bv  preventing  sin,  as  well  as  by  shewing 
forth  God's  grace  and  mercy  in  pardoning  it  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Christ  died  that  we  might  be  forgiven  ;  but  He  also 

(i)  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  same  list  ;  but  my  position  is  exceptional.  More- 
over, I  do  not  pretend  to  know  very  much  about  the  Bible  ;  but  I  do  know 
a  good  deal  about  what  happened  to  myself,  about  my  own  dispositions  at 
stated  times,  and  about  the  character  and  influence  of  those  with  whom  I 
was  intimately  associated. 
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died  to  make  us  good.  One  of  the  best  means  to  effect  this 
is  confession.  Those  who  have  authority  in  religion  will 
have  to  give  an  account  for  the  morals  of  their  flocks,  and 
shew  that  they  have  done  their  utmost  (Heb.  xiii.  17).  How 
can  they  prevent  sin  properly  without  knowing  of  it,  and 
how  can  they  know  of  it  without  confession  ? 

Of  course,  if  it  ever  comes  to  be  (as  opponents  of  the  faith 
say  it  has  come  to  in  many  places)  that  ignorant  and  mis- 
guided people  are  allowed  to  imagine  they  can  do  pretty 
much  what  they  like,  so  long  as  they  tell  a  priest,  the  whole 
of  religion  is  perverted,  and  we  are  back,  in  a  ten  times  worse 
manner,  to  the  old  mockery,  "  sin  boldly,  but  believe  more 
boldly."  Humbugs  who  make  no  great  effort  to  overcome 
evil,  and  keep  confessing  as  a  sort  of  "  hedging  "  process 
against  possible  damnation,  are  in  terrible  danger — indul- 
gences or  no  indulgences.1  Nevertheless,  confession  is  a 
sacrament,  ordained  by  a  Church  guided  by  God  to  meet 
man's  great  need.  It  has  been  abused — the  most  perfect 
system  and  teaching  possible  can  be  abused — but  that  does 
not  stultify  the  system.  It  is  quite  certain  that  God  did  not 
intend  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  to  die  out  with  the 
disciples,  and  that  He  founded  an  Apostolic  Ministry.  I 
cannot  understand  the  present  attitude  of  many  Protestant 
ministers,  who  rejoice  over  the  treatment  Roman  priests 
receive  abroad.2  Their  spirit  is  the  reverse  of  a  Christian 
spirit. 

One  sees  great  lamentations  in  almost  every  Noncon- 
formist paper  about  the  threatened  Papal  conquest  of  Eng- 
land and  the  invasion  of  home  sanctity ;  but  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  sanctity  of  the  home  that 
is  being  invaded.  It  is  no  defence  to  set  up  the  standard 
of  many  so-called  Continental  Catholics,  who  hate  and  des- 
pise the  Church.  Truth  does  not  depend  upon  the  myriads 
of  people  who  have  discarded  it.  Those  who  despise  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church  without  doubt  despise  means  of 
grace. 

Many  good  men  object  to  confession,  on  the  ground  of 
its  defiling  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  because  "  the 

(1)  Indulgencies,  by  the  way,  are  not  licenses  to  commit  sin,  as  so  many  Pro- 

testants think.  There  is  no  claim  (and  there  could  not  be)  that  they  take 
effect  without  proper  dispositions.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  put  forward 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  performance  of  religious  exercises,  and  as 
an  attempt  to  induce,  sometime  or  another,  the  proper  dispositions  of 
faith  and  repentance  necessary  for  reconciliation  to  God. 

(2)  In  the  Spanish-American  war  a  Spanish  ship  was  sinking,  and  the  crew  of 

an  American  man-of-war  started  to  cheer.  The  admiral,  who  was  on 
the  bridge,  was  filled  with  wrath  and  grief,  and  commanded  them  to 
stop,  for  brave  men  had  gone  through  a  fearful  time  and  were  now  perish- 
ing. And  he  went  down  on  his  knees  and  prayed  fervently  for  them. 
That  admiral  was  a  Christian. 
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knowledge  of  sin  is  not  wisdom."  It  is  possible  it  may  be 
abused  by  a  devil  here  and  there ;  but,  as  a  rule,  children 
do  not  learn  anything  for  the  first  time  from  a  priest.  It 
does  seem  unnatural  for  a  woman  to  confess  to  a  man,  cer- 
tainly to  a  young  man,  and  it  is  possible  for  confession  to 
become  such  a  common  thing  that  one  ceases  to  feel 
ashamed  of  sin,  when,  indeed,  the  soul  is  in  a  bad  way.  But 
the  general  confession  in  the  Church  of  England  is  too  general 
altogether,  and  might  be  the  alphabet  repeated  backwards, 
as  far  as  most  of  the  congregation  are  concerned.  If  there 
is  a  particular  judgment,  as  well  as  a  general  judgment,  for 
each  individual  (and  we  know  there  is),  surely  a  particular 
confession  is  as  necessary  as  a  general  confession. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  Church  with 
any  discipline  whatever  left  for  the  laity,  and  the  command 
to  personal  inspection  and  confession  makes  a  man  periodi- 
cally call  a  halt,  and  brings  the  last  things  before  his  mind, 
whether  he  will  hear  or  whether  he  will  forbear.  Surely, 
some  way  might  be  found  for  allowing  women,  who  wished 
to  do  so,  to  make  confession  to  a  mother-superior,  receive 
a  penance  from  her,  and  then  get  absolution  from  a  priest, 
on  informing  him  that  the  above  regulation  had  been  com- 
plied with.  And  yet  the  absolute  necessity  for  confession  to 
a  priest  should  be,  and  often  is,  a  most  wholesome  deterrent. 
It  has  helped  wonderfully  to  keep  me  straight. 

There  is  one  thing  about  the  Roman  Catholic  Church : 
she  stands  for  the  strictest  and  yet  the  simplest  orthodoxy ; 
she  stands  for  discipline  (corporal  and  corporate),  no  divorce, 
the  efficacy  (not  the  absolute  sufficiency  under  any  disposi- 
tions) of  sacraments,  historic  Episcopacy,  everlasting  happi- 
ness, and  everlasting  hell.  Her  whole  system,  and  the  central 
mystery  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  hang  entirely  and  absolutely 
upon  the  fact  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  very  God  of  very 
God,  as  well  as  being  truly  man.  If  the  Eucharist  is  merely  a 
memorial  symbol,  with  no  change,  then  it  might  be  a  human 
institution.  It  is  a  memorial,  but  it  is  very  much  more 
than  a  memorial. 

It  is  appalling  to  think  that  this,  of  all  other  things, 
should  have  been  made,  by  demons  rather  than  men,  the 
excuse  for  fiendish  persecution  and  cruelty.  I  know  that 
what  I  am  saying  will  sound  very  hard  to  Protestant  minds ; 
but  the  following  short  statements,  which  helped  me,  may 
help  some  others. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  consecration  (and  we  know 
there  is),  a  thing  is  different  after  it.  And,  again,  if  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord's  body  was  more  than  a  mere  sur- 
vival of  His  Spirit  (and  we  know  it  was),  the  reality  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  more  than  a  spiritual  Presence.  The 
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arguments  against  transubstantiation,  drawn  from  the  testi- 
mony of  our  normal  senses,  are  useless  ;  for  faith  is,  of  course, 
required  for  matters  beyond  human  observation.  I  could 
not,  on  my  own  authority,  say  exactly  when,  or  how,  or  for 
how  long  the  change  occurs,  any  more  than  I  could  say 
when  or  how  creation  occurred ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  be  filled  with  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  refuse  to 
accept  the  Church's  ruling  in  these  matters,  especially  as  it 
helps  me  to  that  very  important  thing — a  realisation  of 
God's  own  Presence.  Ever  since  St.  Paul's  teaching  in 
i  Corinthians,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Christian  Church 
has  believed  in  the  Real  Presence,  after  the  simple  and  direct 
manner  of  the  Roman  doctrine.  The  fact  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  Christians  have  believed  in  it  after  this 
manner,  and  the  fact  that,  at  the  present  time,  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Orthodox 
Orientals  profess  such  belief,  should  make  others  think  that  it 
is  just  possible  they  may  not  be  as  near  the  truth  in  this  respect. 
Many  Christians  seem  to  me  to  almost  take  a  pride  in 
being  outside  the  Church.  When  the  graces  given  them  in 
baptism  spring  up,  and  they  feel  converted,  the  devil,  who  is 
always  near  on  such  occasions,  pushes  the  pendulum  too 
far,  and  they  rush  out  of  the  Church,  paying  no  attention 
to  our  Lord's  last  earnest  prayer,  that  we  might  all  be  one. 
They  form  a  sect,  or  faction,  and,  in  ignorance,  actually 
prevent  and  throw  back  our  Lord's  second  coming.  There 
is  no  credit  in  being  outside  the  Church ;  indeed,  there  is 
very  great  danger.  It  is  not  from  the  Church  that  Christians 
are  to  come  out  and  be  separate.  God  overflows  His  chan- 
nels ;  but  He  may  leave  some  of  those  who  trust  too  much  to 
themselves  spiritually  stranded,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  unless  they  return  to  the  main  stream.  Epis- 
copacy and  discipline  is  the  only  possible  form  for  a  Church 
that  even  hopes  to  become  Catholic.  Episcopacy  is,  I  know, 
anathema  to  many  men,  who  cannot  legitimately  claim  any 
extraordinary  commission,  and  who  use  the  Bible  too  often 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  other  people  names.  To  them 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  a  "  bloated  prelate,"  and 
the  Pope  "  the  man  of  sin."  "  Neither  of  them  can  do 
miracles,  and  I  know  just  as  much  about  the  Bible  myself," 
is  the  extraordinary  position  taken  up  by  many  of  them. 
If  they  are  not  talking  about  the  yoke  of  Rome,  they  talk 
about  the  yoke  of  Canterbury.  This  attitude  leaves  weaker 
brethren  a  prey  to  miracle-mongers  or  occult  scientists.  The 
Mormons  were  at  one  time  something  akin  to  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  Boston  Scientists  were  once  Christians.1 

(i)  People  who  cannot  believe  there  are  such  things  as  evil  and  evil  spirits,  can- 
not possibly  believe  in  the  New  Testament  or  the  Bible  at  all. 
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All  properly  taught  Roman  Catholics  know  that  those 
who  firmly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  live  godly 
lives,  and  do  their  best  for  their  fellow  men,  belong  to  the 
soul  of  the  Church,  and  that  those  who  fail  in  this  do  not 
belong  to  that  soul,  even  though  they  conform  outwardly. 

I  know  that  the  Roman  Church,  instead  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  God  and  spirituality,  has  for  generations  been 
associated  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  the  best  and  truest 
Christians  with  the  devil  and  with  spiritualism,  which  brings 
in  its  train  sloth,  sensuality,  dirt,  incompetence,  superstition, 
and  insanity ;  in  short,  that  Roman  Catholicism,  instead  of 
being  Christianity,  was  the  direct  opposite — a  perversion  of 
Christianity.  Her  sacraments  have  been  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  purely  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  are 
supposed  of  themselves  to  effect  everything  necessary  for 
salvation,  and  in  the  minds  of  worshippers  are  divorced 
from  any  stern  obligation  to  continued  personal  effort  in 
leading  a  life  of  truthfulness  and  morality.  These  suspicions 
have  been  caused  by  looking  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  wrong  sort  of  worshippers.  At  the  present 
time,  the  decadent  state  of  some  Roman  Catholic  countries 
is  attributed  to  this  spiritualistic  tendency,  and  to  the  in- 
clination to  trust  to  miracles  ex  opeve  operato,  instead  of 
carrying  on  the  good  work  done  by  working  out  one's  own 
salvation,1  as  St.  Paul  warns  us.  The  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion has  been  regarded  as  an  ill-disguised  adaptation  of  the 
cult  of  Isis  and  Horus,  and  Roman  rites  and  worship  have 
been  put  on  the  same  level  as  the  degraded  worship  of  Baal, 
the  sun-god  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  immoral  and  sensual 
worship  of  Ashtaroth.  But  religions  that  have  become  false 
and  degraded  were  a  perversion  of  the  full  truth,  and  always 
in  a  manner  closely  resembled  it.  The  Protestant  position 
seems  to  be  that  it  will  not  accept  or  encourage  the  full  truth, 
or  full  system  of  devotion,  because  what  became  false  and 
degraded  was  very  like  it. 

Perhaps  a  good  Roman  Catholic  will  not  be  able  to 
understand  it,  but  the  knowledge  of  all  this  has  been  nothing 
short  of  mental  torture  to  me  for  a  long  time,  lest  it  could 
be  possible  that  I  have  been  deceived,  and  have  made  a 
mistake  in  joining  his  Communion.  But  people  may  be 
taught  perfectly,  and  pay  no  regard  to  what  they  are  taught  ; 
and,  if  I  have  been  deceived,  I  have  been  deceived  into 
believing  the  New  Testament  absolutely. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  powers  Rome  claims  are 
wrongly  used,  there  may  be  some  reason  in  men's  doubt  and 

(i)  Saul  was  made  another  man,  "ex  opere  operato";    but  he  failed  to  live 
up  to  it. 
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opposition,  for  her  magnificent  system  of  obedience  is  so 
strong  and  far  reaching  that  those  in  high  places  can  paralyse 
Christian  endeavour  and  Christian  co-operation  throughout 
half  the  world,  if  they  are  proud,  selfish,  exclusive,  and  un- 
friendly. Organised  selfishness  or  exclusiveness  in  the 
Church  is  worse  than  in  a  Trust  or  a  Trades  Union. 
Any  refusal  to  co-operate  in  good  work  simply  brings 
us  back  to  the  old  and  terrible  condemnation,  "  Ye  entered 
not  in  yourselves,  and  those  that  were  entering  in  ye 
hindered."  But  such  is  not  the  case  now;  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  the  world  is  to  remain  Christian  and 
successfully  cope  with  advanced  Socialistic  views,  that  the 
other  branches  of  Christ  should  be  reconciled  with  Rome  ; 
for  there  is  tremendous  strength  in  having  central  authority. 
Roman  faith  and  Roman  discipline  will  never  yield  to  the 
forces  of  Catiline,  and  the  Roman  Church  is  the  greatest 
visible  force  against  materialism  and  agnosticism. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  more  in  attitude  than 
most  people  think.  The  attitude  of  our  Lord  was,  "  Come 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  To  many,  the  attitude  of  Rome  (on  paper, 
not  in  reality)  appears  to  be,  "  Come  unto  me ;  and  if  you 
don't,  be  damned."  But  a  Church's  function  is  to  teach 
definitely,  and  she  must  define  and  condemn  erroneous  views. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  her  being  forced  into  this 
attitude,  against  her  will,  by  those  who  attack  her. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  abuses  in  the  best  regulated  houses, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  cry  against  over- 
building, neglecting  the  poor,  and  such  practises  as  "  selling 
the  Sacrament"  and  "  canting  the  corpse."  But  the  remedy, 
if  it  will  not  come  from  elsewhere,  seems  to  lie,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  the  people  who  can  quietly  withhold  payment 
for  obnoxious  practices.  I  know  that  priests  must  live,  and 
that  they  should  live  in  decency,  and  that  there  is  inherent 
in  human  nature  a  tendency  to  despise  a  thing  which  you 
can  get  for  nothing ;  but  there  is  a  stronger  tendency  to 
rebel  against  extortion  or  neglect.  If  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment in  an  after  life  is  used  as  a  lever  for  extortion  in  this 
life,  true  religion  and  undefiled  is  perverted.  St.  Paul, 
who  told  men  to  listen  to  the  Church,  also  told  us  that  a 
man  who  "  neglected  to  provide  for  his  own,  and  especially 
those  of  his  own  house,  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel."  A  man  who  is  induced  from  selfish  motives 
and  fear  for  his  own  soul  to  leave  large  sums  of  money  for 
multiplied  masses,  and  thereby  leaves  his  own  kith  and  kin 
in  poverty,  comes  under  the  above  condemnation,  and  there 
is  a  "  Woe  "  for  those  by  whom  an  offence  is  induced.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  small  matter  compared  to  other  kinds  of  sin ; 
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and  many  things  that  are  done  in  good  faith  are,  doubtless, 
misconstrued  by  enemies  of  the  Church. 

The  true  priest,  the  true  apostolic  man,  is  meant  to  be 
a  friend  and  brother,  not  a  dictator,  standing  aloof  from  all 
men.  The  rending  of  the  Temple  veil  in  twain  meant  that 
not  only  our  Lord,  but  His  Almighty  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  came  and  dwelt  among  His  people  as  friends.  This 
does  not  do  away  with  the  dispensing  and  teaching  authority, 
or  the  Christian  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  or  the  necessity 
for  a  proper  teaching  commission ;  but  it  does  do  away  with 
any  domineering,  or  any  fear  of  a  priest,  on  the  part  of  one 
who  knows  himself  to  be  a  Christian  in  heart.  If  priests  do 
not  remember  what  spirit  they  are  of,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  to  be  afraid  of  them,  as  far  as  the  next  world  is 
concerned.  If  one  is  only  able  to  see  a  great  many  sides  of 
a  thing,  one  can  make  allowances  for  everyone ;  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  best  men  in  both  the  Roman  and 
Anglican  Communions  can  see  far  more  clearly  than  I  can, 
and  will  very  soon  be  reconciled  (I  hate  the  word  submit, 
when  used  of  one  human  being  to  another).  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  for  the  sons  of  Levi  to  take  too  much  upon  them- 
selves ;  but  it  is  often  far  easier  to  abrogate  divine  authority 
in  deference  to  the  wishes,  or  because  of  the  opposition,  of 
the  people,  than  to  stick  to  it.  The  way  to  rule  is  through 
love  and  service,  so  God  said.  Mere  authority  is  a  broken 
reed  for  any  Church ;  mutual  love  and  trust  is  a  never-failing 
staff.  A  priest  who  repeatedly  and  blatantly  tells  you  that 
he  has  a  right  to  teach  you,  to  rule  you,  to  appear  before 
God  for  you,  and  to  burn  you,  if  he  likes,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  take  too  much  upon  himself,  defeats 
his  own  ends,  and  the  end  towards  which  the  Church  Militant 
is  for  ever  struggling.  Anyone  who  pushes  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Right  to  absurd  extremes  is  the  worst  enemy  of  a 
true  doctrine.  The  Bible  and  history  shew  us  that  bad  men 
have  never  a  divine  right  to  do  evil,  even  though  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  bad  man  to  teach  and  speak  the  truth.  St. 
Peter  himself  lays  stress  on  being  humble  and  courteous. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  pride  that  apes  humility  and  tries 
to  destroy  or  ruin  a  critic,  as  it  is  quite  unable  to  profit  by 
past  mistakes,  or  endure  even  the  most  legitimate  criticism. 
The  lowest  possible  estimate  of  a  Christian  spirit  is  to  treat 
an  enemy  as  if  he  might  some  day  be  a  friend ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  Catholic  clergy  that  need  this  instruction 
as  much  as  the  Protestant  laity.  The  clergy  must  stand 
firm  in  the  matter  of  Episcopacy,  a  divine  institution  and 
a  fundamental  necessity  for  Church  government.  The 
world  would  certainly  be  much  better  under  the  rule  of  the 
Church  than  under  any  other  rule.  Pernicious  literature 
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would  be  suppressed,  and  the  road-hogs  who  rush  about  on 
Sundays,  covering  with  dirt  poor  people  going  to  church, 
would  be  put  where  they  ought  to  be  put — and  that  is  in 
jail.  Priests  without  sympathy  for  the  poor  or  the  oppressed 
are  salt  without  savour,  and  no  one  wants  super-men  without 
sympathy,  ruling  slaves  whose  only  good  point  is  unthinking 
obedience.  But  men  who  deny  all  special  function  to  the 
priesthood,  save  that  of  being  somewhat  despised  teachers 
of  ethics  or  played-out  heralds  of  rather  doubtful  news,  are 
surely  suffering  from  pride  and  obstinacy  themselves.  The 
Catholic  outlook  includes  the  most  powerful  evangelical 
work,  but  it  includes  more  also.  Even  good  Protestants  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  clergy  are  a  luxury  rather  than  a 
necessity,  and  that  a  New  Testament  in  the  house  is  a  great 
deal  better  than  priestly  ministrations.  It  is  right  and 
necessary  that  the  New  Testament  should  be  read  in  every 
house ;  but  God  never  intended  it  to  supersede  His  living 
human  representatives. 

The  average  doubting  layman,  when  warned  or  in- 
structed by  an  opponent  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  told  a 
great  deal  which  shortly  comes  to  something  like  this  : — 

They  have  their  god  in  a  box  instead  of  in  their  hearts, 
and  are  selfish,  and  always  on  the  look  out  for  money,  which 
is  idolatry  ;  they  mutter  the  Mass  in  a  strange  tongue,  and 
regard  it  as  an  incantation,  which  is  ineffectual  if  a  word  or  a 
posture  is  left  out ;  they  bob  up  and  down,  and  call  it  worship  ; 
they  gabble  a  thing  150  times,  and  call  it  prayer;  they  feed 
on  cut  and  dried  husks  of  catechism,  and  call  it  gospel ; 
bursting  with  curiosity,  they  will  run  anywhere  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  a  miracle;  and,  as  for  their  priests,  "the 
rich  and  proud  their  moods  control,  they  are  not  meant  for 
the  mourner's  friend  " — in  a  word,  that  it  is  a  religion  of 
make-believe,  not  true  belief. 

This  will  terrify  him,  and  he  wrill  also  think  that  every 
ceremony  looks  absurd  and  childish.  But  every  movement 
has  a  meaning,  and,  though  it  may  look  childish,  a  very  deep 
meaning — a  meaning  that  has  been  conveyed  silently,  and 
often  more  effectually  than  by  words,  from  very  early  times. 
The  rich  and  proud  have  souls  to  save  just  as  much  as  the 
poor,  and  they  are  very  much  more  likely  to  lose  them  ;  and 
the  bishops  and  cardinals  have  far  too  much  work  to  go  dis- 
trict visiting.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  good  just  because 
he  happens  to  be  poor,  or  damned  because  he  happens  to 
be  rich.  But  goodwill  is  essential  either  in  rich  man  or 
poor  man  if  he  ever  hopes  to  reach  heaven ;  and  those  who 
lightly  regard  or  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  prospect  of 
war  between  classes  and  masses,  or  nations  and  armies, 
are  utterly  void  of  goodwill  or  a  proper  understanding.  It 
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is  true  that  courage  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  the 
fearful  and  unbelieving  shall  not  enter  heaven ;  but  not 
the  courage  of  the  swine,  who  hurled  themselves  down  a 
steep  place  into  the  sea  and  perished,  not  knowing  whither 
they  were  going.  Wars  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
prevent  atrocities  and  to  purge  nations  ;  but  they  are  hateful 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  there  is  little  of  the  glory  that  is 
everlasting  to  be  got  out  of  them. 

If  we  always  had  the  happy  knack  of  placing  ourselves 
in  our  opponents'  shoes,  there  would  be  very  little  intoler- 
ance ;  yet  those  who  pity  the  sinner  must  never  tolerate,  in 
the  sense  of  sympathising  with,  the  sin.  We  pray  for  a  right 
judgment  in  all  things ;  and  a  difference  of  opinion,  though 
it  may  lead  to  heresy,  is  not  in  the  same  category  as  moral 
depravity ;  but  the  earnest  desire  to  sink  differences,  and 
look  at  the  good,  not  at  the  evil,  is  a  truly  Christian  quality, 
Uniformity  is  essential  in  a  Church  that  hopes  to  be  truly 
world-wide.  Uniformity  is  not  formality,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  specially  mark  the  Real  Presence  of  God  in  Protestant 
forms  of  worship.  All  the  world  over,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
no  matter  of  what  nation  or  tongue,  knows  where  he  is,  and 
can  follow  the  service  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Surely 
this  is  a  grand  thing,  and  something  worth  striving  after. 

In  my  outlook  upon  that  quality  called  faith,  my 
sympathies  are  now,  of  course,  entirely  Catholic.  I  am 
unable  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  those  who  believe 
nothing  that  they  hear,  and  only  half  of  what  they  see,  and 
who  think  that  nothing  genuine  from  above  has  taken  place, 
or  been  noted  upon  this  earth,  for  two  thousand  years. 

Roman  Catholics  have  been  likened  to  ostriches,  who 
stick  their  heads  in  the  Church,  and  refuse  to  examine  the 
Scriptures,  as  all  the  early  Christians  were  encouraged  to  do. 
Those  who  belabour  them  fondly  imagine  that  they  them- 
selves have  possession  of  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  regards  the 
Books  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  perhaps  greater  reverence  than  any  other  Church,  for 
they  are  her  title-deeds.  There  are  no  ostriches  like  those 
who  stick  their  necks  down  into  the  dust  of  two  thousand 
years,  and  hide  them  in  a  book,  refusing  to  notice  any  of 
God's  workings  around  them,  or  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Church  has  been  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  our  Lord 
said  she  would  be.  Some  men  cannot  see  that  the  Acts 
only  professes  to  be  a  history  of  beginnings  of  what  the 
Church  began  to  do  and  teach ;  that  the  "  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  to  the  saints  "  referred  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ's 
divinity  and  the  teaching  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Apostles'  and  Nicene  creeds,  and  that  this  phrase  did  not 
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limit  all  knowledge  to  what  had  already  been  written,  or  shut 
out  the  Book  of  Revelation  or  the  experiences  of  Christians 
from  being  genuine.  Both  sides,  however,  have  reason ;  for 
spiritualism  is  not  spirituality,  and  juggling  tricks  and  hal- 
lucination— -even  some  miracles  of  healing — are  things  to  be 
avoided,  because  many  such  things  are  divorced  from  any 
moral  teaching  or  warning  whatever.  But  the  Catholic 
position — faith  in  the  Word,  faith  in  the  Church  as  its  inter- 
preter, and  faith  that  the  Church  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to 
any  genuine  message,  and  will  discard  what  is  false — is  surely 
the  most  logical,  and  most  in  accordance  with  what  we  know 
of  God's  dealings  with  men  in  the  history  of  this  world. 

Many  Protestants  boast  that  their  authority  is  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  alone,  and  scornfully  add  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  authority  is  the  Bible  and  tradition.  They  refuse 
to  face  the  fact  that  there  always  has  been  a  true  and  God- 
guided  tradition,  as  well  as  the  sort  of  tradition  whereby 
men  transgress  the  commandments.  The  early  Christian 
Church  lived  on  tradition  (2  Thess.  iii.  6,  i  Cor.  ii.  2,  2  Thess. 
ii.  15),  and  the  synoptic  gospels  are  in  a  sense  tradition, 
and  a  great  deal  of  tradition  is  incorporated  in  the  epistles, 
notably,  the  disputing  of  the  Archangel  with  Satan  over 
Moses. 

I  know  that  many  good  men  have  died  for  the  all- 
important  truth  regarding  the  necessity  of  "  the  inner  light," 
and  I  know  that  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west, 
and  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  while  some  of  the  lawful  heirs 
are  cast  out.  But  this  does  not  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  better  to  be  in  the  position  of  a  lawful,  covenanted  heir, 
if  at  the  same  time  a  man  retains  the  inner  light.  It  is 
better,  though  often  harder,  to  stick  by  the  ship  of  the  Church 
when  she  seems  to  be  sinking  than  to  cast  off  in  a  lifeboat. 

From  a  purely  personal  point  of  view,  my  sympathies 
are  entirely  with  the  Protestant  clergy,  their  children  and 
their  wives,  and  I  would  sooner  spend  the  rest  of  my  earthly 
existence  in  a  mad-house  than  that  one  of  them  should 
suffer  injury  or  loss.  This  fact,  amongst  others,  should  go 
to  show  that  the  evidence  I  have  given  is  not  of  my  own 
mind. 

As  regards  prayers  for  the  dead,  my  position  is  simply 
this : — If  I  have  prayed  for  those  I  love  when  they  were 
alive,  I  am  not  going  to  stop  suddenly,  and  perhaps  forget 
them,  and  with  them  the  world  into  which  they  have  gone, 
just  because  they  have  left  me  for  a  little  while.  It  certainly 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  their  names  and  anniversaries 
remembered  at  the  altar.  Paying  for  multiplied  Masses  is 
another  thing,  and  to  many  it  seems  to  go  perilously  near 
the  unparalleled  insult  of  attempting  to  bribe  the  great 
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Judge  with  money  and  perfunctory  performances.  That  the 
poor  man  who  cannot  pay  a  bribe  must  suffer  torments  is, 
of  course,  a  heathen  Chinese  idea  of  a  judge  and  justice,  and 
no  Christian  ever  held  it.  But  if  I  am  in  trouble  or  sickness, 
I  am  doing  right  in  asking  to  be  remembered  at  the  altar. 
If  I  can  afford  it,  I  send  an  offering  ;  if  I  cannot  afford  it,  I 
know  that  God  remembers  me  just  the  same,  and  I  am 
entitled  to  ask  that  others  should  be  remembered,  and  to 
send  an  offering  for  them.  This  is  a  Catholic  way  of  looking 
at  it,  and  it  is  a  right  way.  It  can  be  abused. 

The  intense  devotion  paid  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  hate- 
ful to  many  Protestants,  who  think  that  it  detracts  from  the 
glory  and  adoration  due  to  her  Son,  her  Saviour,  and  her 
Creator.  If  they  would  only  realise  that  it  is  not  what  they 
think,  but  what  her  Son  thinks,  that  really  matters,  they 
would  be  able  to  place  themselves  in  a  more  natural,  human, 
and  Catholic  position. 

As  regards  "  graven  images,"  there  were,  doubtless, 
some  who  objected  strongly  to  Moses  making  golden  cheru- 
bim, a  brazen  serpent,  and  keeping  relics  in  the  Ark. 

Truth  is  a  solid  thing,  like  a  living  body — not  a  flat 
surface,  like  a  page  or  a  picture — and  one  man  can  seldom 
look  at  it  from  more  than  one  statement,  or  one  angle,  at  a 
time.  The  Church  will  be  in  possession  of  more  of  it  than 
any  one  man  or  one  sect  can  see. 

It  seems  impossible  on  this  earth  to  get  perfection  in 
worship,  or  in  anything  else.  We  know  well  enough  what 
we  ought  to  feel  like,  what  we  ought  to  be  like,  and  what 
we  ought  to  do ;  but  we  cannot  do  it.  We  must  just  do  the 
best  we  can,  and,  in  prayer,  leave  the  rest  to  God. 
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Effect    of    sudden    crack    in 

neck,  90 

Efficacy  of  sacraments,  295 
Elephants  in  Egypt,  13 


Eleven  years,  115 

Elijah,  229 

Elisha,  212 

Ellicott  (Bp.)  Commentary  on 

'  Revelations,'  260 
Emotional  disturbances,  272 
End  of  all  things  at  hand,  147 
England  (South  of),  14 
Entering  the  ministry,  122 
Epidemic     of     religious     in- 
sanity, 132 
Episcopacy,  296,  299 
Erotomania  and   amiability, 

288 

Eternal  punishment,  117 
Eternity,  170 
Euclid's  first  proposition  as  a 

sacred  symbol,  186 
Everlasting  happiness,  295 
Everlasting  hell,  295 
Everlasting  life  and  destiny, 

292 

Everlasting  punishment,  20 
Evil  agencies,  280 
Evil   spirits,    174,    279,    281, 

289,  296 

Evil  spirits  seen,  250-252,  257 
Evil  wills  and  desires,  279 
Evolution,  269 
Excursions    beyond    asylum 

grounds,  75 
Exhibition  of  great  physical 

strength,  272 
Extraordinary  circumstances, 

280 

Extraordinary  knowledge,  1 06 
Extraordinary    visions,    231- 

232,  238,  239,  241,  242,  243, 

245,  250,  259,  271 
Ezekiel,  116 


'  Facilis    descensus    Averno,' 

282 

Fakir  performances,  14 
False  and  degraded  religions, 

297 
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False  prophets  and  prophet- 
esses, 283 

Family  doctor,  151 

Fear  of  death,  113 

Fear  of  hanging,  229 

Fear  of  priests,  299 

'  Feed  the  lambs  first,'  172 

Felix,  1 80 

Festival  of  fools,  277 

Festus,  1 80 

Fiendish  persecution  and 
cruelty,  295 

Figures  of  speech,  273 

First  hint  of  author's  in- 
sanity, 28 

First  suspicions  of  insanity, 
42 

First  theatre  visit,  25 

Fish  as  Roman  symbol  for 
our  Lord,  260 

Fishing,  122 

Fixed  delusions,  285 

'  Fellies  past  give  thou  to 
air  .  .  .'  284 

Fool,  286 

Forbidden  sciences,  273 

Foretaste  of  awful  judgment, 
284 

Forsaking  business,  40 

Franco-Prussian  War,  128 

Frenchman,  263 

Fruits,  not  roots,  make  a 
thing  known,  270 


Galatians,  279 
Games,  33,  36,  39 
Garden  of  Eden,  60 
'  Gehazi,'  a  native  servant,  27 
General  confession,  257 
George  (Saint),  143 
Ghosts,  7,  273 
Gibbets,  87 

Girl  passenger  on  coach,  43 
God   (Almighty),   4,   5,   6,   7, 
54,  57,  61,  69,  73.  85,  87,  94, 

102,  110,  117,  123,  124,  134, 
136,  141,  147,  148,  149,  152, 
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God  in  a  box,  instead  of  the 
heart,  300 

God  makes  good  things  ;   the 
Devil  makes  parodies,  277 

God's  Own  Presence,  296 

'  God's  prisoner,'  289 

Gold  seeking,  108 

Golf,  123 

Goodwill   essential   to    reach 
heaven,  300 

Gramophone     hymns     after 
Mass,  258 

Graven  images,  303 

Gravitation  law,  269 

Greatest  wisdom  and  happi- 
ness, 280 

Grecian  mummy,  55 

Greece  and  Greeks,  7,  17 

Greek  classics,  249 

'  Greek    of    the    tribe    of 
Ephraim,'  260 

Greeks,  286 

Grouse  shooting,  139 


Habeas  Corpus  writ,  50 

Hallam,  'Constitutional  his- 
tory of  England,'  154 

Hallucinations,  4,  5,  39,  53, 
91,  92,  93,  96,  120,  124,  125, 
r35.  !54.  i$6,  !58,  160,  163, 
185,  189,  195,  206,  207,  208, 
210,  222,  223,  225,  231,  238, 
239,  241,  250,  267,  282,  302 

Happy  Harry,  63-64,  76,  90, 
1 06 

Harlequinades,  276 

Harte  (Bret)— 

'Affection's  charm,'  114 
'  Bells  of  the  past,'  97 
'  Dickens  in  camp,'  98 
Poems,  97,  106 
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'  He    can    make    the    sinner 

saintly,  175 
Heathens,  155 
Heaven,  283 
'  Hebrew    of    the     Hebrews,' 

260 

Hebrew  poetry  and  story,  167 
Heirs  of  the  ages,  167 
Hell,  279 
Heralds    of    rather    doubtful 

news,  300 

Hereditary  tendencies,  257 
Herod,  55,  94 
Hideous        and        degrading 

morals,  283 
Hindu  temples,  128 
Historic  Episcopacy,  295 
Hockey  match,  258 
Hodges  (L.  M.)  '  O  fear  none,' 

J34 

Holy  communion,    154,   267, 

270 

Holy  Eucharist,  295 
Holy  Spirit,  139,  180 
Homicidal  epileptic  insanity, 

56-  59 

'  Honour  all  men,'  224 
Horseman's  disappearance,  92 
Horus  (Cult  of),  297 
Hotel  waitress,  45 
Houghton,  '  True  the  mind  of 

man  is  free,'  26 
Hour  of  trial,  279 
Huguenots  and  the  Edict  of 

Nantes,  22 
Hus  (John),  in 
Hysteria  and  madness,  274 


'  I  think  when  I  read  .  .  .'  189 

Idiocy,  i 

Imaginary  torture  and  death, 
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Imagination  and  reality,  276 
Impossibility  of  perfection  on 

earth,  303 

Impressions  of  the  insane,  220 
Incarceration,  i 


Incarnation,  75,  269 

Incompetence,  297 

India,  n,  14 

Indian  mutiny,  86 

Indian  native's  conviction 
for  theft,  ii 

Indifference  a  common  foe, 
256 

Indifference  to  painful  sights 
and  sounds,  66 

Individual  liberty  and  Church 
authority,  293 

Indulgences  to  induce  re- 
ligious exercises,  294 

Infallibility    of    the    Church, 

293 

Insane  views  on  religion,  291 
Insanity,  267,  297 
Insanity  upon  a  pedestal,  288 
Instantaneous    creation,    67, 

68 
Insurance  doctor,  31,  96,  148, 

261-264,  267,  268 
Invasion   of   home   sanctity, 

294 

Ireland,  20,  21,  154,  159 
Irish  nurse,  12 
Irish  poor  and  their  churches, 

257 

Irish  superstitions  and  nur- 
sery tales,  283 

Isaiah,  139 

Isis  (Cult  of),  297 

Italianised  Irishmen  from 
Botany  Bay,  74 

'  Ite  missa  est,'  257 


Ja  or  Jaweh,  Hebrew  name, 
107 

Jacob's  dream,  134-135 

Jambres,  180 

James,  '  Religious  experi- 
ences,' 273 

Jannes,  180 

Jason,  222 

Jesuits,  171 

Jews,  286 
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Jews  and  New  Jerusalem,  156 

Jews  privileged,  207 

Jewish  ceremonial  observ- 
ances, 247 

Jewish  Christians,  185 

Joan  of  Arc,  154,  250 

Job,  247 

Job  (Book  of),  280,  287 

John  the  Baptist,  90,  in, 
194,  222,  275 

Jonah,  287 

Judas,  284 

Judgment,  205,  279 

Judgment  (Dreams  of),  127 

Judgment  of  the  individual, 
ii 

Juggling  tricks,  302 

Juries  (Common),  288 


Kangaroo  hunting,  23 

Ken     (Bp.)     'Cold     on     His 

cradle  .  .  .'  258 
Killing  for  enjoyment,  140 
Kill-joy,  292 
Kissing  one's  toe,  196 
Knave,  286 
Knowledge  of  future  events, 

272 


Lacerating  one's  body,  292 

Lamb,  236 

Land  league  influence,  19 

Latent  moral  evil,  278 

Latin  quarter  of  Paris,  127 

Lawn  tennis,  29,  205 

Lawn  tennis  incident,  29-36 

Laws  of  gravity,  146 

Lawyer's  office  life,  25 

Lawyers,  293 

Lay  evangelist,  4 

Laziness  and  indifference,  279 

Learning  by  repetition,  85 

Leeches,  32 

Lentulus,  Letter  upon  Jesus 

Christ,  261 
Levi  (Sons  of),  299 


Levitation,  272 

Liars,  2 83 A. 

Licentious  spiritualism,  285 

Life  after  death,  263 

Life  insurance,  35 

Life  insurance  doctor,  32 

Lilies  (Orange),  154 

'  Line  upon  line,'  54-55 

'  Links  of  memory,'  171 

Locke  (John),  n 

London,  125 

London  doctor,  3 

'  Long  John,'  49,  51,  61,  89, 

94,  101,  106,  109 
Longfellow  (H.  W.)— 

'  My  lost  youth,'  10 

'  These    are    the    woes    of 
slaves,'  48 

Writings,  133-134.  !37 
Loss  of  memory,  102 
Lost  ten  tribes,  156 
Lunatic  asylum  near  Sydney, 

49 

Luther  (Martin),  in,  137,  138 
Lytton  (Lord)  Rienzi,  106 
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,  a  relation,  115 
(Dr.),  96 
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Machine  gun  jams  at  critical 
moment,  118 

Madness  as  comic  opera,  276 

Madness  of  fanaticism,  291 

Magicians,  170 

Malachi  (Book  of),  145 

Mammon,  283 

Man  not  necessarily  good  be- 
cause he  is  poor,  or  damned 
because  he  is  rich,  300 

Map  of  tennis  ground  (frontis- 
piece), 35 

Markham,  '  Man  with  the 
hoe,'  49 

Mass  incantation,  300 

Mass  service,   127,   151,   154, 

174 

Masonic  brotherhood,  162 
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Materialism,  292,  298 
Materialism  a  common   foe, 

256 

Mediaeval  madman,  271 
Megalomania,  272 
Men  have  died  for  the  '  inner 

light/  302 
Mental     experts     and     their 

methods,  i,  2,  181 
Mental  peculiarity,  4 
Mental  restoration,  289 
Messenger   to   lost   sheep   of 

Israel,  145 

Methods  of  repression,  289 
Mind,  law,  tendency,  269 
'  Mind  that  found  itself,'  3 
Miracles,  286,  296,  300 
Miracles  of  healing,  302 
Miracle  plays,  276 
'  Misery,  regret,  remorse,'  126 
Misfortunes  of  others,  280 
Mis-shapen  bodies,  54 
Missionaries,  124 
Mohammed,  73,  155,  173 
'  Molly  of  a  man,'  122 
Money  for  multiplied  masses, 

298,  302 

Monkey  (Rogue),  12 
Monkey-puzzle  tree,   59,   85, 

95,  96 

Monks  and  monkeries,  1 10 
Monomania  of  unseen  agency, 

i 

Morality  plays,  276 
Morals,  283 

Morris  (C.)  '  Not  from  arro- 
gant pride  .  .  .'  266 
Moses,  55,  102,  123,  148,  170, 

171,  229,  302,  303 
Motherly  demonstration  of  a 

female  patient,  82 
'  Mummy  Captain,'  90 
Murderer  as  companion,  185, 

205 

Murderers,  283 
Musical  incidents,  21,  70 
Mussulmen,  230 


Myers  (F.  W.  H.)— 
'  Say,  is  it  true  ?'  130 
'  Whoso  has  felt  .  .  .'  266 
Mysteries,  4 

Mysteries  of  the  universe,  7 
Mysterious  light,  145,  151,  161 
Mysterious  music,  70-72 
Mysterious  voices,  4,  5,  153, 
193-196,  198-202,  208-215, 
224-225,  240,  258,  259,  261, 
267,  289 

Nationality  on  the  brain,  74 

Naval  lieutenant  as  patient, 
230 

Nebuchadnezzar,  55,  247 

Necromancy,  273 

Neglecting  the  poor,  298 

Nero,  94,  135 

New  patient  arrives,  63,  89 

New  Testament,  152,  157, 
168,  172,  212,  214,  226,  236, 
252,  273,  289,  296,  297,  300, 
301 

New  Testament  mysteries, 
272 

Nicene  Creed,  301 

Nicknames,  49 

Nightmares,  16 

No  repentance  without  emo- 
tion, 278 

Noah's  Ark  creatures,  158 

'  Noah's  Ark  '  pavilion,  59, 
68,  74 

Nonconformist  lamentations 
over  threatened  Papal  con- 
quest, 294 

Nonconformists,  293 

Notre  Dame  Church  at  Paris, 
256 

'  Nunc  mihi  si  quando  Puer 
et  Cytherea  favete,'  162 

Nunnery  neurotics,  292 

O'B (J.),  53.  54,  61,  62, 
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Occult  sciences,  273,  296 
'Old  vanity,'  55,  112 
Omniscient  ability,  269 
Optical  delusions,  66,  78,  79, 

86 

'Ora  pro  nobis,'  257 
Oriental  belief,  296 
Oriental  inaccuracy,  88 
Origin  of  evil,  137,  140 
Original  sin,  14 
Out-of-work,  139 
Overbuilding  churches,  298 


Pagan  (Dissolute),  276 
Pagan  rites  and  ceremonies, 

297 

Papacy,  135 
Paralytic  insanity,  52 
Paris,  125,  127,  128,  129 
Patient  insults  doctor,   246 ; 

subsequent     violence    and 

imprisonment,  246-247 
Patient  strips  himself,  90 
Patients'  abuse  of  liberty,  288 
Patient's  bad  fit,  253 
Patient's  desire  for  travel,  4 
Patient's    superstitious    rite, 

249 

Patient's  Utopian  ideas,  186 
Patients'  privileges,  237 
Patrick  (Saint),  143,  159,  241 
Paul   (Saint),    139,    159,    171, 

180,  196,  241,  259,  270,  274, 

296-298 
Paying  for  multiplied  Masses, 

298,  302 

'  Peace  of  God  ..."  257 
Peculiarities  of  treatment  and 

other  phenomena,  81 
Penny  dreadful,  287 
Pentecost,  4 
Penance,  257 
Performance  of  duty,  271 
Pernicious  literature,  299 
Perseus,  223 
Personal  habits,  112 
Peter  (Saint),  279,  299 


Phantasms,  267 

Pharaoh,  55,  56,  75,  81,  91, 
170,  171 

Philosophy   a   removal   from 
rapture,  278 

Phoenicians'  Sun-god,  297 

Piccadilly  palmist,  6 

Pigeons  (Carrier),  243 

Pilkington  (Mr.),  Uganda  mis- 
sionary, 1 06 

Pius  (Aurelius  Fulvius  Anto- 
ninus), 106 

Policeman    and    penny    inci- 
dent, 14,  106 

'  Poor  griefs  .  .  .'  275 

Poor  man  who  cannot  pay  a 
bribe,  303 

Pope  (His  holiness  the),  268 

Pope  of  Rome  as  the  '  man 
of  sin,'  296 

Power  of  Providence,  286 

'  Predestined  and  elect,'  282 

Premonitory  vision,  87 

Presbyterian  hymnal,  257 

Presbyterians,  293 

Presentiments,  4 

Priest  a  friend,  not  a  dictator, 
299 

Priestly  caste,  292 

Priestly  claims,  293 

Priestly  functions,  257 

Priests  and  Parsons  get  into 
grooves,  293 

Priests   keep   religion   before 
the  world,  291 

Priests   of    Rome   and    their 
'  golden  calf,'  256 

Priests  who  defeat  their  own 
ends,  299 

Priests    without    sympathy, 
300 

Pride  that  apes  humility,  299 

Procter  (Adelaide) — 

'Judge  not  the  workings,' 
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'Only       Heaven       means 
crowned  .  .  .'  234 

Progressive  insanity,  285 
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Protestant   rejoicing   over 
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Protestants,  154,  162,  164 

Protestants  v.  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 56 

Protestants'  authority  the 
Bible,  302 

Protestants  hate  and  fear 
Roman  Church,  292 

Protestants  hate  intense  de- 
votion to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, 303 

Protestants  will  not  accept 
or  encourage  the  full  truth, 
297 

Psalms,  247 

Psychological  books,  4 

Psychology,  273 

Punishment  of  madness,  276 

Purgatory,  250,  279 

Put-up  job,  149 


'Qualis  ab  incepto/  239 
Queensland,  32 


Rakes,  283 

Ransome,   '  Short  history  of 

England,'  154 
Real   Presence   in   the   Holy 

Sacrament,  156 
Reason,     freewill,     foresight, 

269 
Reconciliation  of  Roman  and 

Anglican  communions,  299 
Red  Sea,  13,  23 
'  Reel  into  the  beast,'  285 
Reincarnation  of  souls,   107, 

282 

Relapses,  spiritual  and  phy- 
sical, 84 
Religion  cannot  save  without 

response,  270 

Religion  of  make-believe,  300 
Religious  controversy,  291 


Religious  discussion  between 
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Religious  experiences,  271 

Repentance  and  punishment, 
274 

Reptiles,  12,  32,  282 

Repulsive  and  loathsome  lu- 
natics, 289 

Responsibilities  of  doctors, 
288 

Results,  conclusions,  and  re- 
marks, 267 

Revelation  (Book  of),  116, 
302 

Review  of  eleven  years,  131 

Rich  and  proud  have  souls  to 
save,  300 

Road-hogs  who  rush  about 
on  Sundays,  300 

Robinson  Crusoe's  remark,  6 

Roman  Catholic  authority 
the  Bible  and  tradition,  302 

Roman  Catholic  belief,  297 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  267, 
273,  288 

Roman  Catholic  Church's  at- 
titude, 298 

Roman  Catholic  Church's 
system  of  obedience,  298 

Roman  Catholic  Church's 
title-deeds,  301 

Roman  Catholic  decadent 
countries,  297 

Roman  Catholic  discipline 
for  the  laity,  295 

Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  296 

Roman  Catholic  incantations, 
290 

Roman   Catholic  orthodoxy, 

295 
Roman  Catholic  Prayer-book, 

57 
Roman  Catholic  school-house, 

147,  161 
Roman  Catholic  service,  257, 

301 
Roman  Catholicism,    16,    18, 

30,  270,  272 
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Roman  Catholics,  71,  74,  85, 
105,  109,  127,  128,  148,  154, 
162,  164,  169,  207 

Roman  Catholics  and  In- 
quisition, 50 

Roman  Catholics  likened  to 
ostriches,  301 

Roman  Catholics  regard  Pro- 
testantism as  heresy,  292 

Roman  hierarchy  personnel, 
270 

Royal  Life  Insurance  Co.,  39 

Ruling  through  love  and  ser- 
vice, 299 

Russo-Japanese  War,  128, 
1 66 


Sackcloth  and  ashes  of  de- 
pression, 282 

Salt  incident,  120 

Samson,  229,  272 

Sanity  in  madness,  273 

Satan,  44,  61,  74,  92,  99,  150, 
173,  220,  240,  242,  245,  246, 
270,  278,  283,  284,  285,  296, 
297,  302 

Saul,  297 

Savonarola,  250 

School  for  those  who  need 
teaching,  177,  183,  289 

Scientific  seance,  6 

Scientists,  293 

Scriptural  belief,  117 

Sea  birds,  13 

Seaside  incident,  15 

Second  Advent,  2,  18,  194 

Second  death,  205,  236 

Secret  societies,  162 

Sects  and  factions,  296 

Seduction  of  women,  too 

Seed  of  death,  198 

Selfishness  the  greatest  pos- 
sible insanity,  5 

Selling  the  Sacrament,  298 

Sensuality,  297 

Sex  problem,  115 

Shakespeare,  14 


Sheep-farming    in    Scotland, 

117 
Shelley's  writings  and  gospel, 

133.  137 
Shooting,   33,   122,   132,   139, 

148 

Sifting  wheat  from  chaff,  244 
Sin,  267,  284 
Sin  and  suffering,   and  their 

object,  136 

Sin  sense  or  conscience,  123 
Sinful  consciousness,  141-142 
'  Sing  me  to  sleep,'  169 
Six  months'  child,  73 
Sloth,  297 
Smoking — 

See  Cigarette 
,,   Tobacco 
Snake  and  frog  incident,  23- 

24,  107 

Snakes,  n,  24,  32,  135 
Snow-clogs,  147 
Socialism,  298 
Souls  of  others,  282 
South  Africa,  118,  268 
Sow  (Wild),  12 
Spanish-American  War  inci- 
dent, 294 

Spirits  in  possession,  2,  5,  7 
Spiritual  apparition,  137 
Spiritual  world,  6,  267 
Spiritualism,    170,    250,    273, 

297 
Spiritualism  is  not  spirituality 

302 

Sport  and  games,  292 
Sportsman's  spirit,  292 
Stamp  of  evil  and   villainy, 

289 
Stiffness  and  conventionality 

in  religion  and  society,  288 
Stigmata  of  insanity,  195,  222 
Straight- jackets,  216 
Strange  preacher  and  his  text, 

138-139 

Strange  rays  of  blue  light,  87 
Stranger's     mysterious     dis- 
appearance, 34 
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Sub-conscious  self,  273 
Subjective  brain  emanations, 

269 
Subjects  avoided  in  Australia, 

3i 

Subliminal  consciousness,  273 
Sudden  fury,  45 
Suez  Canal,  13,  23 
Suicide  easy  in  any  asylum, 

231 
Sulpice     (Saint)     Church    at 

Paris,  127,  256 
'  Sunbeam  '  yacht  in  Sydney 

harbour,  75,  77 
Sunday  school  teaching,  117 
Supernatural  in  history,  154 
Superstition,  7,  297 
Superstition  is  not  faith,  273 
Swedish  gymnastic  exercises, 

90 
Swine    fever    extraordinary, 

253 
Swine  who  hurled  themselves 

into  the  sea,  301 
Sydney,  124,  156 
Sydney  Waits,  72 
Synoptic  Gospels  are  tradi- 
tional in  a  sense,  302 


T  or  Tau  as  a  symbol,  107 

Table-lifting  humbug,  273 

Talking  to  one's  self,  35 

Tarantula,  236 

Teaching  of  ethics,  278,  300 

Telepathy,  171 

Theatricals  in  a  school-house, 

147 

Theologians,  2 
Theosophy,  250,  273 
'  There  were  ninety  and  nine,' 

?i 
Thomas    (Griffith)    'Catholic 

faith,'  273 
Thresher  sharks,  87 
'  Thrice   descended   curse   of 

Cain,'  126,  136 


'  Through  all  the  mystery  of 

my  years  .  .  .'  281 
Ti,  Chinese  name  for  God,  107 
Time  and  human  conception, 

170 

Timothy  (Saint),  274 
Tobacco  smoking,  33,  68,  97, 

106,  112,  148,  150,  159,  182, 

206,  277,  278 

'  Touch  of  the  sun,'  44,  118 
Trade  unions,  298 
Trance-utterances,  273 
Transubstantiation,  296 
Trinity     (Holy)     symbolism, 

159-160 
Trojans,  17 
Trusts,  298 
Truth  a  solid  thing,  not  a  flat 

surface,  303 
'  Truths  long  besieged  .   .   .' 

278 

Turkeys  (Wild),  33 
Turkish  atrocities,  253 


Unbelievers,  283 

Unclean  spirits,  100 

Under  the  captain's  charge, 

35 

Unearthly  powers  and  influ- 
ences, 73 

Uniformity  is  not  formality, 
301 

Unseen  agencies,  i,  2,  131, 
151,  185,  225,  273,  277 


Ventriloquism,  222 

Vice  and  its  natural  result, 

274 

Virgin  (Blessed),  303 
Visions,  4,  5,  231 
Visions  or  voices  vouchsafed, 

274 

Vituperative  sarcasm,  184 
Voices    from    the    unknown. 

See  Mysterious  voices 
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War     sometimes     necessary, 

301 
Warlike  insanity  of  nations, 
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Watch  chain  described,  32 
'Weeping  and  gnashing  hor- 
ror,' 64 

Welsh  revival,  131-132 
Whale's  appearance,  86 
What  we  have  been  makes  us 

what  we  are,  285 
'Whisky  Johnnie,'  57,  58,  59, 
65,  73.  74.  1 06,  in,  112 


Wicket-gate  of  death,  274 

Wirgman,  '  Foreign  Protes- 
tantism .  .  .'  273 
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Witchcraft,  154 
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Earth,'  273 
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Jaggard    1567  2-1623  (Win.)    A    catalogve   of  such    English 

bookes  as  lately  haue  bene,  and  now  are,  in  printing  for 

publication    .    .    .    1618.       With    notes   by   Wm.    Jaggard, 

bibliographer.      Fcp.  4°.      Limited  issue  on  specially  woven 

and  watermarked  paper.    Price  los.  6d.  net.   [Ready  shortly.} 

The  earliest  English  bibliography — a  document  of  great 

literary   interest,   prepared  in  facsimile  from  the   unique 

original. 

Jaggard  Bibliographer  (Wm.)  Dunbar  pedigree:  A  bio- 
graphical chart  tracing  descent  of  the  Dunbar  family 
through  fourteen  successive  centuries,  from  the  early  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  kings.  With  early  coat-of-arms  and  views 
of  Dunbar  Castle.  4°,  printed  on  linen,  limited  issue. 
Price  IDs.  6d.  net  (postage  3d.) 

'  We  congratulate  Mr.  Jaggard  on  the  very  clear  arrangement  of  the 
data,  and  the  attractive  style  in  which  he  has  produced  it.  Heading 
the  chart  are  two  views  of  Dunbar  Castle,  and  the  Dunbar  coat-of- 
arms,  and  at  the  end  is  a  welcome  list  of  Authorities.  On  one  side  we 
find  the  descent  from  Egbert  (the  first  sole  ruler  of  England,  d.  839) 
of  Cospatrick  first  Earl  of  Dunbar,  son  of  Maldred  by  Ealdgyth, 
grand-daughter  of  King  Ethelred  II.,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
descent  of  Marjory  (who  married  John  Dunbar,  who  received  in  1371- 
7?  the  Earldom  of  Moray)  through  her  father  King  Robert  II.  from 
Aidanus,  the  first  Scottish  monarch.  In  the  middle  the  descent  ol  Sir 
George  Dunbar,  eighth  baronet  of  Durn,  b.  1879,  from  Cospatrick  is 
clearly  set  forth.' — International  Genealogical  Directory. 
'  To  those  connected  in  any  way  with  the  noble  Scottish  family  of  Dun- 
bar  this  publication  must  have  an  intense  interest.  The  pedigree  tells 
of  a  long  procession  of  "  fair  women  and  brave  men,"  and  makes  one 
long  to  know  much  more  of  a  family  linked  to  so  many  other  noble 
families.  The  pedigree  has,  too,  a  romantic  charm  for  any  historian. 
We  advise  all  heraldic  readers  to  con  the  byegone  glories  of  an  ancient 
race,  in  Mr.  Jaggard's  "Dunbar  pedigree."' — Stratford-on-Avnn 
Herald. 

Jaggard  press  :  A  bibliography,  with  some  account  of 
Shakespeare's  authorised  printers  and  publishers,  compiled 
from  family  documents  and  printed  sources.  [/« preparation.  ] 

Liverpool  literature  :  A  descriptive  bibliography  of  old 
deeds,  codices,  maps,  and  printed  literature.  8°,  restricted 
to  100  numbered  copies  on  special  old  style  paper.  Price 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Printing  ;  its  birth  and  growth.  With  illuminated  fac- 
simile of  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  and  a  portrait  of  Win. 
Caxton,  England's  first  printer.  Royal  8°.  Issue  confined 
to  250  copies.  Price  is.  6d.  net. 

Shakespeare's  first  play  :  Some  gleanings  and  conjectures 
upon  '  Love's  labours  lost.'  An  address  delivered  before 
the  Shakespeare  Club  of  Stratford -upon- A  von.  8°.  Only 
250  copies  printed.  Price  6d.  net. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS   of  the   SHAKESPEARE    PRESS 


Jaggard  Bibliographer  (Win.)  continued- 
Shakespeare  bibliography  :  A  dictionary  of  every  known  issue 
of  the  writings  of  our  national  poet  and  of  recorded  opinion 
thereon  in  the  English  language.  With  historical  introduc- 
tion, facsimiles,  portraits,  and  other  illustrations.  Fcap. 
4°.  Pp.  xxiv.-73O,  with  28  plates  and  2  vignettes,  limited 
issue.  Price  63s.  net  (postage,  inland  fd..,  foreign  is.  4<1.) 
A  limited  issue,  numbered  and  initialled,  also  done  on 
specially  hand-woven  water-marked  paper,  with  the  plates 
on  hand-woven  Japanese  vellum,  at  845.  net  (postage, 
in  land  6d.,  foreign  Is.  4cl.) 

A  full  prospectus,  with  leading  critical  opinions,  post  free 

on  application. 
'  A  book  that  even  the  general  reader  can  open  at  any  page  and  find 

attractive  and  engaging." — Sir  Edward  Russell. 

'  An  ample,  scholarly  and  discriminate  record  upon  which  the  compiler 
may  look  with  pride  and  brother  Shakespeareans  with  envy.  The 
work  might  almost  have  been  entitled  an  encyclopaedia,  seeing  that 
its  scope  is  so  wide.  A  task  of  prime  importance,  finished  beyond 
reproach.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  The  maker  of  this  wonderful  book  well  deserves  to  be  included  in  the 
list  of  great  Shakespearean  critics,  commentators,  and  editors.  .  .  . 
Its  range  is  marvellously  wide.  Students  of  Shakespeare  will  welcome 
this  admirably-printed  volume  of  the  Shakespeare  Press.  In  its  com- 
bination of  valuable  information,  carefully  collected  and  collated,  its 
wealth  of  allusion  and  suggestion,  its  concise  yet  lucid  style,  and  its 
wonderful  comprehensiveness,  the  work  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
noblest  tributes  to  Shakespeare  that  the  world  has  so  far  produced.' — 
Manchester  Courier. 

'  We  congratulate  Mr.  Jaggard  on  the  credit  his  book  does  to  a  name 
famous  in  the  early  history  of  the  text  of  Shakespeare.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

'One  of  those  monuments  of  human  learning  which  appal  the  ordinary 
reader  by  their  exhaustive  completeness.  .  .  .  The  thick  book  of  750 
pages  is  finely  printed  and  adorned.' — The  Era. 

Shakespeare's  publishers  :  Notes  on  the  Tudor-Stuart  period 
of  the  faggard  press.  8°.  Only  250  copies  printed. 
Price  6d.  net. 

Shakespearean  frauds  :  The  story  of  some  famous  literary 
and  pictorial  forgeries.  Illustrated.  8°.  Only  250  copies 
printed.  Price  is.  net. 

Stratford'On-Avon  :  Guide  to  the  tourist's  Mecca.  Illustrated 
with  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  twenty-three  views  of  historic 
and  quaint  buildings,  pretty  villages,  hotels,  etc..  with  folded 
map  of  the  Shakespeare  country.  12°.  Pictorial  wrappers. 
Price  2(1.  (post  free,  3(1.) 

'This  little  guide,  charmingly  illustrated,  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
visitors.  There  is  just  sufficient  information,  and  the  pictures  repre- 
sent the  principal  places  of  Shakespeaiean  interest.' — Stratfortt-on- 
Avon  Herald. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  of  the  SHAKESPEARE  PRESS 


Lucy  (Margaret)  &  Jaggard  (Win.)  Shakespeare  and  the 
supernatural  :  A  brief  study  of  folk-lore,  superstition,  and 
witchcraft  in  '  Macbeth,'  '  Midsummer  night's  dream,'  and 
'The  tempest.'  With  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  8°, 
wrappers,  price  6d.  net ;  or  in  art  linen,  price  is.  net 

Ditto.  Large  paper  copy  upon  Japanese  vellum.  Roy.  8°. 
Only  25  copies  so  done.  Price  IOS.  6d. 

'A  wide  circle  of  Shakespeare  students  will  find  it  worth  perusal.' — 
Birmingham  Daily  Pest. 

'  Shows  keen  research,  is  pleasantly  written,  and  will  well  repay  per- 
usal.'— Carlisle  Journal. 

'  An  important  contribution  to  Shakespeare  criticism  .  .  .  with  an 
admirable  bibliography  at  the  end.' — Glasgtnu  Herald. 

'  In  the  sixteenth  century  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  according  to  tradition, 
made  things  very  unpleasant  for  the  future  world-dramatist  because 
of  a  trifling  matter  of  misappropriated  venison,  and  the  inspired 
poacher  forthwith  retaliated  with  a  shaft  of  wit  which,  though  not 
very  keen,  rankled  satisfactorily.  In  the  twentieth  century  another 
Lucy  of  Stratford  generously  shows  that  the  family  feud  is  at  an  end 
by  burying  the  hatchet,  not  in  Shakespeare,  but  by  writing  in  his 
praise.  .  .  .  "Shakespeare  and  the  supernatural"  is  written  pleas- 
antly and  with  understanding.  The  appended  bibliography  is  care- 
fully compiled,  as  might  be  expected  from  one  of  the  house  of 
Jaggard,  which  all  but  commenced  the  bibliography  of  Shakespeare 
by  publishing  his  "Passionate  pilgrim  "in  the  year  of  grace  1599.' — 
Liverpool  Courier. 

'  The  writers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  book  which  will  take  a 
worthy  place  beside  bigger  books  and  more  renowned  on  many  a 
Shakespeare  shelf.' — Liverpool  Post  and  Mercury. 

'  Certainly  no  student  can  afford  to  ignore  this  suggestive  and  valuable 
material.' — Oxford  Chronicle. 

'  The  writer  is  able  to  present  contemporary  legends,  showing  that  belief 
in  witchcraft  and  fairies  was  general.  The  admirable  bibliography 
given  is  indeed  valuable.' — Western  Daily  Press. 

Nicholson  LL.D.  (James  Aldwell)  No  cipher  in  Shake- 
speare ;  being  a  refutation  of  Ignatius  Donnelly's  '  Great 
cryptogram.'  Second  edition.  With  brief  memoir  and  por- 
trait of  the  author.  8°,  old  English  linen.  Price  is.  6d.  net. 

Shakespeare  (William)  Hamlet,  1603  .  .  .  1604  :  being 
exact  reprints  of  the  first  and  second  issues  of  this  greatest 
of  dramas,  from  the  very  rare  originals  in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's library,  with  the  two  texts  printed  parallel,  and  a 
bibliographical  preface  by  Samuel  Timmins.  8°.  Pp.  xvi.- 
200,  and  facsimile  titles,  beautifully  printed  in  old  style 
Caslon  type,  old  English  linen.  Limited  to  100  copies  only. 
Price  IDS.  6d.  (postage  4d. ) 


NOTE. — For   out-of-print   Shakespcareana,    and  other  books, 

enquiry  should  first  be  made  at  the  Shakespeare  Press, 

4,  Sheep  Street,  Stratford-on-Avon,  -where  exists  one  of 
the  largest  stocks  in  the  world. 
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